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the preFiooB works of tiiis immortal writer^ the prej 
sent ediiiDa cqpt^JIM dPHble <i^<, ina)uiig vol. 9 & ir 
of the first, and vol. 5 & 6 of the last 

The volumes contain, with other important matter, 
fourth Letter on ** the Regicide peace with France,'-* 
Many note^ of Speeclve9> uid diatinct Trei^tises, with a 
philosophical account of the ori^n and prog^ss of the 

XAW &C> &Ct 

KARRAIWIS FOBMS, fUtistvatii^ the Female Char- 
acter. Includ|jiy BfU^cy and the Bit^ Sisteeb. By 
Mary Russell lifitford. Second American edition. Print- 
ed on fine paper, 1 vol. 18mo. Price jgl extra hoards. 

So gceat has been tibe dem«md for tl^s ekffant produc- 
tion, taat the first odition of the preset publishers was 
disposed of within/ucr^aeod^ys. For the character of. 
this work, see the Monthly Recorder, fer June 1813, 
edited by Wm. llualq), Esq. of New-tork. 

GA&AMITIBS OF AUTHORS, incMing some in- 
qimies roepecting tkeir Moral andLitorary Characters. 
By X Blsraen* i^. author of the <« Curiosities of Lit- 
erature.** 2 vola. la aaou «xtra boards. Price 552. 

Such a superiority do the pursuits of literature pos- 
sesa abpve every occupation, that even he who attains 
but a mediocrity in them, merits the pre-cininence above 
those that excel the most in the common and vulgar 
professions. Hume. 

Mr. lyisraeli proposes by the circulation of these ter- 
rific narrations, to deter the rash and over-weening 
youth from engaging in the labours of the pen as a pro- 
fession, from depending for support on the uncertainties^ 
of literature. The intenticm is benevolent. With this 
view we recommend his volumes. They contain much 
to startle the timid, and more to regulate the inexperi-. 
enced. They present a picture not pleasing, but in- 
structive. 

The volumes are chiefly valuable for the original in- 
formation they contain, that which refers to late writers 
especially ; as also that which Mr. D'Israeli has collect- 
ed from fetters, &c not heretofore lpublished.--X/7erci7'^' 
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PREFACE. 

rTnE Quarrels of Authors may be consid- 
ered as a Continuation of the Calamities of 
Authors ; and both* as some Memoirs for ou» 
Literary History. * : 1 . - 

Should these Volumes disappoint th^^hopes o 
those, who would consider the iCluaftels.<^ Authors 
as objects for their mirth OT,Uwwr'cpfiJ^qipt,\th5s 
must not be regretted. WheijiteX* passages- 'pf;, 
this description occur, they are not;^eslgned to 

wound the Literary Character, but ta §h^ten it ; 

' * •* 

by exposing the secret arts of calumny, the malig- 
nity of witty ridicule, and the evil prepossessions 
of unjust hatreds. 

The present, like the preceding Work, includes 
other subjects than the one indicated by the Title, 
and indeed they are both subservient to a higher 
purpose ; that of our Literary History. 

It has been alleged, that in giving *' Calamities 
of Authors," I have not balanced them by their 
enjoyments, and therefore my view is unphiloso- 
phical. But the truth is, both these Works form 
only separated portions of an extended view of 
" The Literary Character."* 

^ Of which many years ago I published a puerile Essay. 
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There is a French Work, entitled " QuerelleB 
Litt^raires/« quoted in " Curiosities of Litera- 
ture/' about twenty years ago. Whether I de- 
rive the idea of the present from the French 
source, I cannot telL I could point out a passage 
in the great Lord Bacon, which might have af- 
forded the hint. But I am inclined to think, that 
what induced me to select this topic, were, the lite- 
rary quarrels which Johnsoit has given between 
Dryden ^i\ii^*^Sdtle^ Dennis and Addison^ &c. ; 
and Mr. 5?(^kiTER Scott, who, amidst the fresh 
creatiopd^of tjAjlcy can delve for the buried truths 
of Jt^earch,^ m }iiar.,narrati ve of the duarrel of 




could derive no aid ; 
V^^nd my pljH'^s n^y own. I fixed on a Literary 
ContrOLVlpriy to illustrate some principle, to pour- 
tray som^ character, or to investigate some topic. 
Almost every controversy which occurred, open- 
ed new views. With the subject, the character 
of the Author connected itself; and with the 
character were associated those events of his life, 
which reciprocally act on each other. I have 
always considered aft Author as a human being, 
who possesses at once two sorts of lives, the intel- 
lectual and the vulgar : in his books we trace the 
history of his mind, and in his actions those of 
Human Nature. It is this combination which in- 
terests, the Philosopher and the Man of Feeling ; 
whieh provides the richest materials for reflection ; 
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and all those original details, which open the con- 
^ituent principles of man. Johnson's passion for 
literary history, and his ^eat knowledge of the 
human heart, inspired at once the first and the 
finest model, in this class of Composition. 

The Philosophy of Literary History was indeed 
the creation of Batle. He was the first who, by 
attempting a critical dictionary^ taught us to 
think, and to be curious and vast in dur researches. 
He ennobled a collection of facts, by his reason- 
ings, and exhibited them with the most miscella- 
neous illustrations ; and thu9 conducting, appar 
rently, a humble pursuit, with a higher spirit, he 
gave a new turn to our studies. It was felt through 
Europe ; and many celebrated . Authors studied 
and repeated Batle. This father of a numerous 
race has an English, as well as a French progeny. 

Johnson wrote under many disadvantages ; but, 
with scanty means, he has taught us a great end. 
Dr. Birch was the contemporary of Johnson. 
He excelled his predecessors ; and yet he forms 
a striking contrast, as a literary historian. Birch 
was no philosopher, and I adduce him as an in- 
stance how a writer, possessing the most ample 
knowledge, and the most vigilant curiosity ; one, 
practised in all the secret arts of literary research, 
in public repositories and in private collections, 
and eminently skilled in the whole science of 
Bibliography, may yet fail with the Public. The 
diligence of Birch has perpetuated his memory. 
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\)y a monument of MSS. ; but his touch was mor- 
tal to Genius ! He palsied the character which 
could never die ; her^s sunk pusillanimously un- 
der his band; and in his torjpid silence, even 
Mi^Torr seemed suddenly deprived of his geniuSr 

I have freely enlarged in my Notes ; a practice - 
objectionable to many, but indispensable perhaps 
in Literg^ry History. 

The late Mr. Cumberland, in a conversation 
I once held with him on this subjecti triumphantly 
exclaimed, " You will not find a single Note 
through the whole volume of my " Life." I ne- 
ver wrote a^Note. The Ancients never wrote 
Notes ; but they introduced into their ie-^^X all 
which was proper for the Reader to know." 

I agreed with that elegant writer, that a fine 
piece of Essay-writing, such as his own " Life,'* 
required Notes, no more than his Novels and his 
Comedies, among which it may be classed. I 
observed, that the Ancients had no Literary His- 
tory ; this was the result of the discovery of Print- 
ing, the institution of National Libraries, the gene- 
ral literary intercourse of Europe, and some other 
causes which are the growth almost of our own 
times. The Ancients have written history with- 
out producing authorities. 

Mr. Cumberland was then occupied on a Re- 
view of Fox's History ; and of Clarendon, 
which lay open before bioij he had been com- 
plaining, with all the Irritable feelings of a Drama- 
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tist, of the frequent sQuqpenaioas and the tedious 
minuteness of his siorj. 

I observed, that Notes hid not then been div 
covered. ,Had bcvd CLARRiro^lv knomi their use, 
he had preserved the unitjr of design in his text. 
His Lordship has unskilfully filled it with all that 
historical furniture his diligence had collected, 
and with those minute discussions his anxiety for 
truth, and his lawyer^like mode of scrutinizing 
into facts and substantiating evidence, had induced 
him. Had these been cast into Notes^ and were 
it now possible to pass them over in the present 
text, how would the story of the nOble historian 
clear up i The greatness of his genius wiH ap» 
pear when disencumbered of its unwieldy and 
misplaced accompaniments. 

If this observation be just, it will apply with 
greater force to Literary History itself, which, 
being oftqn the mere history of the human mind, 
lias to record opinions as well as events ; to dis- 
cuss as well as to narrate ; to shew how accepted 
truths become suspicious ; or to confirm what has 
hitherto rested in obscure uncertainty ; and to bal- 
ance contending opinions and opposite facts, with 
critical nicety. The multiplied means of our kaow- 
ledge now opened to us, have only rendered our cu- 
riosity more argent in its claims, and raised up the 
most diversified objects. These^ though accessa- 
ries to the leadiog one of our inquiries, can never 
melt together in the continuity of a Text. It ia 
to prevent all this -disorder, and to enjoy all the 
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usefulness and the pleasure of this various know- 
ledge, which has produced the invention of Notes 
in Literary History.' All this forms a sort of 
knowledge peculiar to the present more enlarged 
State of Literature. Writers who delight in curi- 
ous and rare extracts^ and in the discovery of new 
facts and new views of things, warmed by a fer- 
vour of research which brings every thing nearer 
to our eye and close to our touch, study to throw 
contemporary feelings in their page. Such rare 
extracts, and such new facts, Batle eagerly 
sought, and they delighted JoHNsoif : but all this 
luxury of literature can only be produced to the 
public eye, in the variegated forms of Notes. ^ 

My present inquiries have been promoted by 
many literary favours from various quarters. To 
James Bindley, Esq. they are more particularly 
indebted ; a name to which the Public are accus- 
tomed in all works connected with our native 
literature : Critical as well as curious, and posses- 
sing knowledge as ample as the liberality which 
imparts it, he preserves among us the spirit of the 
BoDLBTS and the Sloanes. — Of my old and 
respected friend Mr. John Nichols, who has 
devoted a life to Literature, and who aided the 
researches of Johnson, it is no common gratifica- 
tion for me to add, that he has even as zealously, 
aided mine. 

* It may be advisable for some readers of the presenf 
work to read ^e text in contiDuity. 
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WARBURTON, 

AND HIS qUARRELS; 

INCLUDING AN ILLUSTRATION OF UI8 LITIEART CHAKACTIK. 

i. 

JLuE name of fFarburton more familiar to us than hit world 
— declared to be " a Colossus** by a Warburtoniar^ mho qftet" 
wards shrinks the image into *' a human sixe** — LonftK's cauS' 
tic retort on his Attomeiyshijh-'motiKDes for the change, to Di- 
vinitif — his first literary mischances-^fFarburtonand his WeUk 
Prophet — his Dedications — his m>eanjlatteries — his taste more 
struck by the Monstrous than the Beautiful — the ^ects qf his 
opposite studies — tile Secrej Principle which conducted 
fFarburton through aU his Works — the curious ergum.ent qf 
his Alliance between Church and Stctte — the bold paradox qf 
his Divine Legation — the demonstration ends m a conjecture— - 
fFarburton lost in the labyrinth he had ingenious^ construct' 
ed — confesses the harrassed state qf his mind—atUKked by /n- 
fidels and Christians — his Secret Principle turns the poetical 
narrative qf Mneas into the Eleusinian Mysteries — ffurd at" 
tacks Jortin ; his Attic Irony translated into plain English — 
fFarburton^ s paradox on eloquence ; his levity qf ideas renders 
his sincerity suspected — Leland rtfutes the whimsical paradox — 
Hurd attacks Lelandr— Leland* s noble triumph— fFarburton* s 
Secret Principle operating in Modem Literature: on 
Pope*s Essay on Man — Lord Bolingbroke the author qf the 
Essay — Pope reuived fFarburton as his tutelary genius—^ 
fFarburton*s systematic treatment qf his friends and rivai 
editors-^his literary art^ices and little intrigues — his ShafcC" 
speare — the whimsical labours of fFaHmrton on Shafcespeare 

VOL. I. 1 



2 CtUARRELS OF AUTHORS. 

annihilated by Edwards*s ** Canons qf CriiicisnV' — Warhur- 
ton and Johnson — Edwards and Warburton^s mutual attacks 
— the concealed motive qf his edition qf Shakespeare avonh 
ed in his Justification — his Secret Principle further dis- 
played in Pope*s Works — attacks Akenside; Dyson's genr 
erous dtfence — correct Ridicule is a test of Truths illustrated 
by a weUnknorvn case — Warburton a literary revolutionist; 
aim^ed to tie a perpetual dictator — the ambiguous tendency qf 
his speculations — the WarburUmian School supported by the 
most licentious principles — specimens qf its peculiar style-^ 
The use to which Warburton applied the Dunciadr^his Party ; 
attentive to raise recruits — the active and subtle Hurd — his^ 
extreme sycophancy — Warburton, to maintain his usurped 
au^ority, adopted his system qf literary quarrels. 

The Name of Warburton is more familiar to ud 
than his Works : thus was it early/ thus it con- 
tinues, and thus it will be with Posterity ! The 
cause may be worth our inquiry. Nor is there, 
in the whole compass of our literary history, a 
character more instructive for its greatness and its 
failures ; none more adapted to- excite our curios- 
ity, and which can more completely gratify it. 

Of great Characters, whose actions are well 
knowif, and of those who, whatever claim they 

1 One of his lively adversaries, the anthorof the ^* Canons 
•f Criticism," observed the difficulty of writing against air 
author, whose reputation so much exceeded the knowledge 
of his works. " It is my misfortune," says Edwards, " in 
this controversy, to be engaged with a person who is better 
known by his nam£ than his works ; or, to speak more pro- 
p iriy, whose works are mtyre known than readJ** — ^Preface t* 
tlie Canons of Criticism. 
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may have to distinction, are not so^ Aristotle 
has delivered a precept, with his accustomed 
sagacity. If Achilles^ says the Stagirite, be the 
subject of your inquiries, since all know what he 
has done, we are simply to indicate his actions, 
without stopping to detail them ; but this would 
not serve for Crilias ; for whatever relates to him 
must be fully told, since he is known to few ;* — ^a 
critical precept, which ought to be frequently ap- 
plied, in the composition of these Volumes. 

The history of Warburton is now well knoyrn : 
the facts lie dispersed in the chronological biogra- 
pher ;' but the secret connexion which exists be- 
tween them, if there shall be found to be any, has 
not yet been brought out ; and it is my business' 
to press these" together rT<6ttC6 to demonstrate 
principles, or to deduce inferences. 

The literary fame of Warburton was a por- 
tentous meteor : it seemed unconnected with the 
whole planetary system through which it rolled^ 
and it was imagined to be darting amidst new cre- 
ations, as the tail of emh hypothesis UiitMl with 
idle fancies.^ Such extraordinary natures cannot 

* Aristotle's Rhetoric, B. III. c. 16. 

^ The materials for a Life of Warburton have beea 
arraoged by Mr. Nichols, with his accustomed fidelity and 
zeal, in the rich stores of his ** Literary Anecdotes.** 

3 It is probable I may have drawn my meteor from our 
volcanic author himself, who had his lucid mooients, even 
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be looked on with calm admiration, nor common 
hostility ; all is the tumult of wonder about such 
a man ; and his adversaries, as well as his friends, 
though differently affected, are often overcome bj 
ihe same astonishment. 

To a Warburtonian, the object of his worship 
looks indeed of colossal magnitude, in the glare 
thrown about that hallowed spot ; nor is the divin- 
ity of common stature ; but the light which shews 
him to he so great, must not be suffered to con- 
ceal from us the real standard by which only his 
greatness can be determined i* Even literary en- 
thusiasm, the most delightful to all generous tem- 
pers, may be too prodigal of its splendours, wast- 
ing itself while it shines ; but Truth remains be- 

in the deliriums of his imagiaation. Warburton has right- 
ly observed, in his Divine Legation, p. 203, that " Systems, 
Schemes, and Hypotheses, all bred of heat, in the warm re- 
gions of Controversy, like meteors in a trouble^ sky, have 
each its turn, to blase and Jly away,^* 

* It seepis, even by the confession .of a Warburtonian, that 
his Master was of ** a human si|(B ;*' for when Bishop Lowth 
rallies the Warburtonians for their subserviency and credu- 
lity to their Master, he aimed a gentle stroke at Dr. Brown, 
who, in his ** Essays on the Characteristics," had poured 
forth the most vehement panegyric. In his " Estimate of 
the Manners of the Times" too, after a long tirade of their 
badness in regard to Taste and Learning, he thus a^ain- 
eulogises his mighty master : — ** Himself is abused, and his 
friends insulted for his sake, by those who never read his 
writings ; .or, if they did, could neither taste nor compre^ 
hend them ; while every little aspiring or despairing scrib- 
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hind ! Truths which, like the asbestos, is still 
unconsumed and unaltered amidst these glowing 
fires. 

bier ejes him as Cassias did Caesar, and whispers to his fel- 
loff : 

* Why, ifian, he doth bestride the narrow world 
like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk undor his huge legs, and peep about 
To &id ourselres disbooourable graves.^ 

No wonder, then, if the malice of the Lillipntlan tribe be 
bent against this dreaded GuLLirsa ; if they attack him 
with poisoned arrows, whom they cannot sabdoe l^ 
strength." 

Ob this Lowth obserres, that ** this Lord Paramount in 
his pretensions doth bestride the narrow world of Literatore, 
and hath cast oat his Shoe over all the regions of Science*** 
This leads ^ to a ludicrous comparison of WAanvaTeir, 
with Ejog Pichrochole and his three ministers, who, in 
UR<iUHAaT's admirable version, are Count Merdaille, the 
Duke of Small-trash, and the Earl Swashbuckler, who set 
up for universal monarchy, and made an imaginary expedi. 
lion through all the quarters of the world, as Rabelais re* 
cords, and the Bishop facetiously quotes. — ^Dr. BaowB after- 
wards seemed to repent his panegyric, and contrives ts make 
his gigantic hero shrink into a moderate size. ^ I believe 
still, every little aspiring fellow continues thus to eye him. 
For myself, I have ever considered him as a manf yet con- 
siderable among his species, as the following part of the para- 
graph dearkf demonstrates. I speak of him here as a GvUi" 
ver indeed ; yet still of no more than kuman sise, and only 
apprehended to be of Colossal Tnagnitude by certain of his 
Lilliputian enemies^^* Thus subtilly would poor Dr. Baowif 
save appearances ! It must be confessed that, in a dilemma, 
never was a giant got rid of so easily i— -The plain trutl^ 

1# 
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The genius of Warburton has called forth all 
that the most splendid eloquence can bring to 
bear against the Chief and his adherents, in the 
curious labour of one anonymous Critic, who is so 
well known ;* and all that Taste, warmed by a 

however, wai, that Brown was then on the point of quar- 
relling with Warburton ; for he Laments, in a letter to a 
friend, that ** he had not avoided all personal panegyric. I 
had thus saved myself the trouble of setting right a charac- 
ter which I far over-painted." A part of this letter is 
quoted in the Biographia Britannica. 

5 " Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, not ad* 
mitted into the Collections of their respective Works," is 
itseli* a collection which our shelves could ill spare. The 
Dedication stands unparalleled for comparative criticism. It 
is the eruption of a volcano ; it sparkles, it blazes, and scat- 
ters light and destruction. How deeply ought we to regret 
that this Nazarite has suffered his strength to have been 
shorn by the Delilahs of spurious Fame. Never has this 
^ man, with his gifted strength, grasped the pillars of a tem-? 
pie, to shake its atoms over Philistmes ; but pleased the 
child-like simplicity of his mind^ by pulling down houses 
over the heads of their unlucky inhabitants. He has con- 
sumed, In local and personal literary quarrels, a geniu9 
which might have made the next age his own. With alF 
the stores -of erudition, and all the eloquence of genius, he 
has mortified a Country Parson fur his politics, and a Lon- 
don Accoucheur for certain obstetrical labours performed 
on Horace ; and he has written one great preface, and one 
sraaU one I Can bis insatiate vanity, so little delicate, as 
often to snatch its sweetmeat from a feul plate— Can his 
egotism, which has so unnaturalized a great mind, by the 
distortions of Johnsonian mimicry — Can the fierceness^ 
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Bpark caught from the flame of WARBuaTOif him- 
self, in another anonymous Critic.® Mine is a 
colder, and legs grateful task : I am but an histo- 
rian! I have to creep along in the darkness of 
human events, to laj my hand cautiously on 
truths so difficult to touch ; and which it is now the 
design of the panegyrist, and now of the writer of 
an invective, to cover over, and throw aside into 
corners. 

pushed on to brutality on the unresisting ; and timiditj-, 
retreating with a child's terrours, when resisted — Can table- 
triumphs and evening-circles, or even the- abuse of all 
domestic kindness, in his petty pride — Can these compen- 
sate for the lost century he might have made his own ?^ 

Lord o*er the greatest, to the least a slave, 
Half-weak, half-strong, half-timid, and half-brave; 
* To take a compliment of too much pride, 

And yet most hurt, when praises are denied. 
Thou art so deep discerning, yet so blind,, 
So learned, so ignorant, cruel, yet so kind j 
So good, so bad, so foolish, and so wise ; — 
By turns I love thee, and by turns despise. 

MSS. Anoo. (said to be by the late Dr. Uanaahf^ 

B The latter character and criticism may be found in the 
Ctuarterly Review, Vol. VII. p. 383. So masterly a piece 
of criticism has rarely surprised ^e Public in the leaves of 
a periodical publication. It comes, indeed, with the feel- 
ings of another age, and the reminiscences of the old and 
vigorous school. I cannot implicitly adopt certain senti- 
ments. But it exhibits a highly-finished portrait, enamelled 
by all the love of the artist : the colours are burnt in, and 
they will last ! 
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Much of the morale and something too of the 
physical dispositions of the man, enter into the 
literary character ; and further, there are localities 
—the place where he resided, the circumstances 
which arise, and the habits he contracts ; to all 
these, the excellencies and the defects of ftome of 
our great literary characters may often be traced. 
With this clue, we may thread our way through 
the labyr&ith of Genius before us. 

Warburton long resided in an obscure pro- 
vincial town, the articled Clerk of a Country At- 
torney,'' and then an unsuccessful practising one. 

7 When Warburton, sore at having been refused aca- 
demical honours at Oxford, which were offered to Pope, 
then his feUow-trayeller, and who, in consequence of this 
refusal, did himself not accept them — in his controversy 
with LowTH (then the Oxford Professor,) gave way to his 
angry spirit, and struck at the University itself, for its po- 
litical Jesuitism, being a place where men ** were taught to 
distinguish between de facto and de jure" — Caustic was the 
retort, and too thin-skinnied was the palate which had to 
ruminate. Lowth, by singular felicity of application, 
touched on Warburton's original designation, in a charac- 
ter he hit on in Clarendon. After remonstrating with spirit 
and dignity on this petulant attack, which was not merely 
personal, Lowth continues ; — ** Had I not your Lordship's 
example to Justify me, I should think it a piece of extreme 
impertinence to inquire where you were bred ; though one 
might Justly plead, in excuse for it, a natural curiosity to 
know where and how such a phenomenon was produced. It 
is oonomonly said that your Lordship's education was of 
that particular kind, concerning which it is a remark of that 
great Judge of men and manners, Lord CLARSimoN (on 
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He seems, too, once to have figured as 5< a wine- 
merchant in the Borough," and rose into notice as 
V the orator of a disputing club ;" but, in all his 

trhom you have, therefore, with a wonderful happiness of 
allnsidn, Justness of application, and elegance of expression, 
conferred * the unrivalled title of the Chanceilor of Humah 
Nature,*) that it peculiarly disposes men to be proud, inso- 
lent, and pragmatical." Lowth, in a note, inserts Claren- 
don's character of Colonel Harrison : " He l^d been bred 
up in the place of a Clerk, under a Lawyer of good account 
In those parts ; wliich kind of education intipduces men into 
the language and practice of business ; and if it be not re- 
sisted, by the great ingenuity of the person, inclines young 
men to more pride than any other kind of breeding, and 
disposes, them to be pragmatical and insolent." " Now, my 
.Lord (LewTH continues^) as you haye^n your whole beha* 
riour, Ana iu ciH yuuF wHungs, remarkably distinguished 
yourself by your humility, lenity, meekness, forbearance, 
candour, humanity, civility, decency, good manners, good 
temper, moderation .with regard to the opinions of others, 
and a modest diffidence of your own, this unpromising cir- 
eumstance of your education is so far from being a disgrace 
to yon, that it highly redounds to your praise." 

Lowtli's Letter to tlie Author of the D. L* p. 63. 

Was ever weapon more polished and keen ? This Attic 
ityle of controversy finely contrasts with the tasteless and 
fierce invective of the Warburtonians, although one of them 
is well luiowp to have managed too adroitly the cutting in- 
strument of Irony : but the frigid malignancy of Hurd dimin- 
ishes the pleasure we might find in his skill. Warburton 
ill concealed his vexation in the contempt he vented in a 
letter to Hurd on this occasion. **A11 you say about Lowth's 
pamphlet breathes the purest spirit of friendship. His wit 
and his reasonmf^f God knows, and I also (as a certain Critio 
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shapes, still keen in literary pursuits, without 
iiterarj connexions ; struggling with all the de- 
fects of a desultory and self-taught education, but 
of a bold aspiring character, he rejected, either in 
pride or in despair, his little trades, and took 
Deacon's orders — to exchange a profession, unfa- 
T ouraUe to continuity of study, for another, more 
propitiom to its indulgence.' In a word, he set 

mid once in a matter of the like great importance,) are mach 
beloTT the qualities that desenre those names.'* — He writes 
too of ** this man's boldness in publishing his letters.'^ — ^* W 
he expects an answer, he will certainly find himself disap- 
pointed ; though I believe I could make at good sport wUk 
this devil qfavicef for the public diversion, as ever was made 

with him in the old Moralities." ^But Warburton did 

reply ! Had he ever possessed one feeling of taste, never 

would he have called the elegant Lowth — Punch ! He was, 
however, at that moment, sharply stung ! 

This circumstance of Attorneyship was not passed over in 
Mallet's ** Familiar Epistle to the most impudent man 
living." Comparing, in the spirit of ** familiarity," Arnall, 
an impudent scribbling attorney and political scribe, with 
Warburton, he says, •* You have been an attorney as well 
as he, bat a little more impudent than he was ; for Arnall 
never presumed to conceal his turpitude under the gown 
and the scarf." But this is mere invective ! 

' I have given a tempered opinion of his motive for this 
sudden conversion from Attorneyship to Divinity ; for it must 
not be concealed, in our inquiry into Warburton's charac- 
ter, that he has frequently been accused of a more worldly 
one. He was so fierce an advocate for some important 
causes he undertook, that his sincerity has been liable to 
suspicion ; the Pleader, in some points, certainly acting the 
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• 

•if as a literary adventurer, who was to win bit 
waj by earning it from patronage* 

His first mischances were not of a nature to call 
forth that intrepidity which afterwards hardened 

part of a 8ophist. Were we to decide by the- early appear-^ 
ances of his eondnct, by the rapid change of ki8 profinssion, 
the canine servility to his country-squire, alld%^ wliat have 
been termed the hazardoiM ** fooleries in critMlilit and out- 
rages in controversy,** whicili he systematically nursued, be 
looks like one not in earnest, and more zealqui'to maintain 
the character of his own genius, tlian the cause he had es« 
poused. Leland once exclaimed, ** What are we to think 
of t^ Writer and his intentions ? Is he really sincere in hia 
reasonings ?" Certain it is, his paradoxes often alarmed hia 
friends, to repeat the words of a great Critic, by *' the ab- 
lordity of his criticism, the heterodoxy of his tenets, and 
fbe brutality of his invectives.*' Our Juvenal, who, what- 
ever might be the vehemence of his declamation, reflected 
always those opinions which floated about him, has drawn a 
ftlll-l^I^th figure. He accounts for Wabbu][(ton.*8 early 
motive in taking the cassock, as being 

" 1 — . thereto drawn 

By some faint omens of the Lawn, 

And oOs the truly Christian plan, 

To make hinuelf a gentleman ; 

A title, in which Form arrayed him. 

Though Fate ne'er thought of when she made hiB.V * 

'* To make himself a man of note, 

He in defence of Scripture wrote. 

So long he wrote, and loag about it, 

That e*en believers *g^ to doubt it ; 

He wrote too of the Holy Ohoet ; 

Of whom, no more than doth a post. 

He knew ; nor, should an angel shew hia, 

Woold he or kmow, or choose to know him." 

Gbvrouill*! DudHtt. 
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into the leading feature of his character. Few 
great authors have begun their race with less aus- 
picious omens. An extraordinary event in the 

I would not insinuate that Warburton is to be ranked 
among the ehsa he so loudly denounced, that of " Free- 
thinkers." Bat from his want of sober-mindedness, we 
cannot alw I9# prove his earnestness in the cause he advo- 
cated. He often sports with his fiupoles ; he breaks out into 
the most familiar levity ; and mamtelns, too broadly, subtile 
and refined |nrinciples, which evince more of the political 
than the primitive Christian. It is certain his infidelity 
was greatly suspected ; and Hurd, to pass over the stigma 
of Warburton's sudden conversion to the Church, insinuates 
that **an early seriousness qf mind determined him to the 
Ecclesiastical profession." — " It may be so," says the Critic 
in the Quart. Rev. no languid admirer of this great man ; 
** but tlie symptoms of that seriousness mere very equivocal 
qfterwards ; and the certainty qf an early provision, from a 
generous patron in the country, may perhaps be considered 
by those whp are disposed to assign human conduct to ordi- 
nary motives, as quite adequate to the effect." 

Dr. Parr is indignant at such surmises ; but the feeling 
is more honourable than the decision ! In that admirable 
character of Warburton in the Westminster Magazine for 
1779, it is acknowledged, ** at his outset in life he was sus- 
pected of being inclined to Infidelity ; and it was not till 
many years had elapsed, that the orthodoxy of his opinions 
was generally assented to." On this Dr. Parr observes, 
•♦ Why Dr. Warburton was ever suspected of secret infidelity 
I know not. What he was inclined to think on subjects of 
Religion, before, perhaps, he had leisure or ability to exam- 
ine them, depends only upon obscure surmise, or vague 
report." The words inclined to think seems a paraphrase 
for setret infidelity. Oar Critic attributes these reports to 
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■ 

fife of an author, however, happened to Warbur- 
TON : he had luckily secured a Patron, before ht 
was an Author. 

The first publication of his which we know, was 
his ** Translations in Prose and Verse firom Roman 
Poets, Orators, and Historians/' I7ii4« He was 
then about twentj^five years of age* ' The fine 
forms of classic be&tj could never be cast in so 
rough a mould of prose ; and the turgid unmusical 
verses betrayed qualities of mind incompatible 
with the delicacy of poetry. Four years after- 
wards he repeated another bolder attempt, in hi« 
<* Critical and Philosophical Inquiry into the 
causes of Prodigies and Miracles." I wonder 
Warburton was ever suspected of infidelity or 
even scepticism ; his mind, warm with imagination^ 
was tinged with credulity ; but he was far more 
extravagant in a later attempt of expounding the 
odd visions of a cracked-brain Welchman, a pro- 
phesying knave ; a knave by his own confession, 
4ind a prophet by Warburton's. This commen« 

•** an English dunce, whose blunders and calunmies are now 
happily forgotten, and repeated by a French buffoon, whose 
morality is not commensurate with his wit.*' 

Tracts by WariMirtoo, &e. p. 186. 

** The English Dunce*' I do not recollect ; of this sort, 
there are so many! Voltaire is "the French buflRwn;'* 
who, indeed, compares Warburton in his Bishoprick, to 
Peachum in the Beggar's Opera ; who, as Keeper of New- 
gate», was for hanging all his old accomplices I 
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tary, iadetted in Jortin's " Remarks on Ecclesi- 
astical History,'* considerably injured the reputa- 
tion of JoRTiN.^ To return to the Belles Lettres 

» The story of Warburton and his Welch Prophet 
would, of itself, be sufficient to detect the shiftings and arti- 
fices <yf his gehios. Rice or Arise Evans ! was one of the 
tavkj pr6|>het8 who rose up in OUrer's fanatical days ; and 
Warburton had the hardihood to insert in Jortin*s learned 
work, a strai^e commentary, to prore, that jiriie Evans, in 
Cromwell's time, in his ♦* Echo from Heaven," had mani- 
festly propheHedthe JTanoverian Succession ! The Welchmaa 
Was a knare by his own account, in subscribing with his 
right hand the confession he calls his prophecy, before a 
Justice, and with his left, that which was bis recantation, 
signed before the Recorder, adding, **I know the Bench 
and the People thought I recanted; but, alas! they were 
deceived ;** and this Warburton calls ** an uncommon fetch 
of wit," to save the truth of the Prophecy, though not the 
iionour of the Prophet. If Evans meant any thing, he meant 
ffhatwas then floating in all men's minds, the probable 
restoratioikof the Stuarts. By this prelude of that inventive 
genius which aftterwards commented, in the same spirit, on 
the Mnieid of Virgil, and the ^'Divine Legation itself," and 
'Made the same sort of discoveries, he fixed himself in this 
dilemma ; either Warburton was a greater impostor than 
Arise Evans, or he was more credulous than even any fol- 
lower of the WeKA prophet, if he really had any. But the 
truth is, that Warburton was always writing for a present 
pdrpose, and believed, and did not believe, as it happened. 
** Ordinary misn believe one side of a contradiction at a time, 
Whereas his Lordship" (says his admirable antagonist) ^* fre- 
quently believes, or at least defends both. So that it would 
liALve been no great wonder if he should maintain tiiat Evans 
was both a real prophet and ab impostor." Yet this is not 
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— So radically deficient in Wabburtoit was that 
Cine internal feeling wbicb we call Taste, that duripg; 
this period he ha4 not obtained one solitary charm 
of diction/*^ and bad scarcely betrayed> amidst this 
imparity of taste, that nerve and spirit which 

the only awkward attitude into which WARitmTOVhas here 
thrown himself; to strain the yisions of the raring Welch- 
man to events of which he could have no notion, Warburtov 
has phmged into the most ludicrous difficulties, all whicli 
ended, as all his discoyeries hare done, in making the fortune 
of an adversary who, like the Momus of Homer, has raised 
tlvough the skies *' inextingoishable laughter," in the amu- 
sing tract of ** Confusion worse confounded, Roat on Rout, or 

the Bishi^ of G 's Commentary on Arise Evans ; by 

Indignatio, 1772." The writer was the learned Heqiy 
Taylor, the author oi Ben Mordecai's Apology. 

^ The correct and elegant taste of Lowth with great 
hd&our detected the wretched taste in which WARBURToii'a 
prose style was composed. H^ did nothing more than print 
the last sentence of the ** Inquiry on Prodigies," in measured 
lines, without, however, changing the place of a single word^ 
and this produced some of the most turbid blank verse. 
LowTB describes it as '* the 3Iu8a pedestris got on horseback 
in a high prancing style." I shall give a few lines only of 
this .final sentence in that Essay : 

' ** Methioks I see her like the mighty Eagla. 
renewing lier immortal youth, and purgiDg 
hor opening sight, at the unobstructed beams 
of our benign meridian Sun,** &c. 

All this, with as many other lines, stand word for word in the 
•riginal prose of our tasteless writer ; but, to shew his utter 
want of ear and imagination, his translations tfi imUaiion qf 
MUUm^s style are precisely like this ridiculous prose ! 
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afterwards crushed all rival force. He attempted 
to suppress both these works during his life-time. 
Of these unluckj productions, the Dedications 
were not forgotten, both addressed to the same 
opulent Baronet, not omitting " the virtues*' of his 
lady the Countess of Sunderland, whose marriage 
be calls ** so divine an union." He had shewn 
no want of judgment in the choice of his Patrons ; 
for thej had more than one Living in their gift — 
und, perhaps, knowing his Patrons, none in the 
Dedications themselves. Thejr had, however, this 
absurdity ; that in freely exposing the servile 
practices of Dedicators, the writer was himself 
indulging in that luxurious sin, which be. so foror- 
bly terms " Public Prostitution." This early 
management betrays no equivocal symptoms of 
that traffic in Dedications^ of which he has been 
so severely accused,^^ and of that paradoxical turn 

^ When Warbueton was considered as a Colossas of Lit- 
erature, Ralph, the political writer, pointed a severe allu- 
sion to the awkward figure he makes in these Dedications. 
*' The Colossus himself creeps between the iegs of the hlte 
Sir Robert Sutton; in what posture, or for what purpose, 
need not be explained." 

Churchill has not passed by this circumstance of War-> 
BURTojr's humility even to meanness, combined with pride 
which could rise to haughtiness. 

** He was bo proud, that should lie meet 
The brelve Apostles in the street, 
He*d turn bis nose up at them all. 
And shove his Saviour fi*om the waU^" 
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and hardy ^tfronteiy, which distingnifihed hli after- 
Efe. These Dedications led to preferment, and 
ftnili hardily was laid the foundation-stone of his 
aspiring fortunes*. 

And yet this man 

»* Pawned thrw^ an his lilfe? 



For Pattq^ Ant, then for a Wife ; 
. Wrote DedkttUoru, which muBt make 
The heart of every Chrisfian quake." 

The Duellist 

It 18 eertaiathat the proud and stipoFcilious WAaBURToiit 
IJM^ oroocfaed and fawned. Mallet, at least, well knew all 
that passed between WAaauRTON and Pope. In the *' Fa- 
■oiliar Epistle" be asserts, that WAaauaToa was introdnced 
to Pops by his ** nauseous flattery." A remarkable in« 
stance* besides the Dedieations we have noticed, occurred in 
his correspondence with Sir Thomas HAHMaa. He did not 
Tentiire to attack '* the Oxford Editor^" as be sarcastically 
distingnishes Jhrm, without first demandiK back his letters* 
which were immediately returned, from Sir Thomas's high, 
sense of honour. Warburton might otherwise haye been: 
shewn strangely to contradict himself, for in these letteri 
lie had been most lavish of his flatteries and encomiums on: 
the man whom he covered with ridicule in the Preface tot 
bis Shakespeare. See ** An Answer to certain passages in- 
Mr. W.'s Preface to Shakespeare, 1748." 

His Dedication, to the plain unlettered Ralph Allen of 
Sath, his greatest of Patrons, of his ** Commentary on Pope's 
Essay on Man," is written in the same spirit as those to Sir 
Robert Sutton ; but the former unlucky gentlemaii was 
nnre publicly exposed by it. The subject of this Dediea* 
tlon turns on ''the growth and progress of i^c^e, divided into 
Imie principal branches !" There is an episode about Fn^^ 

2 * 
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Till hia thirtieth year, Warburtov evinced a 
depraved taste, but a craving appetite for kfiow- 
ledge» His mind was constituted to be more 

fnU and Nature and Grace, and ** a corUrivanu of Leibnitz 
about Fatalitm,** Ralph Allen was a good quaker-like man, 
Init he iniist bare lost his temper if he erer read the Dedi- 
cation ! Let OS not, however, imagine that Warburton was 
at all insensible to this violation of literary deconun; .he 
onlj sacrificed propriehf to what he considered a more 
argent principle — his own selfish purposes. No one had a 
juster conception of the true nature of Dedicatums ; for he 
tays in the famous one *' to the Freethinkers,*' ** I could 
never approve the custom of dedicating books to men whose 
professions made them strangers to the sutgects. A Dis- 
coorse on the Ten Predicaments to a Leader of armies, or 
a System of Casuistry to a Minister of state, always ai^ear? 
ed to me a high absurdity.'* 

All human characters are mixed — ^true ! yet still we feel 
indignant to discover some of the greatest, often combining 
the most opposite fualities; and then they are. not so moefe 
mixed as the parts are unnaturally joined together. Could 
one imagine that so lofty a character as Warburton could 
kavebeen liable to have incurred even the random stnAe 
of the Satirist ? whether true or false, the events of his 
life, better known at this day than his own, will shew. 
Chubchill says, that 

** He could cringe and creep, be civil,. 
Aad hold a stiirop for the devil, 
11^ in ajmimey io bis ndnd^ 
He'd let him mount, and ride behmd.'' 

• 

The anthw of the ** Canons of Criticism," with all bis 
•prightly sarcasm, gives a history of Warburton's later 
Dedications. '*The first edition of * The Alliance' came 
eat witboot a Dedication, but was presented to the Bishops; 
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struck by the Monstrous tkan the Beautifdy much 
like that Sicilian Prince who furnished his villa 
with. the mostkideous iBgures imaginable : the de- 
light resulting from harmonious and delicate forms 
raised emotions of too weak a nature to move their 
obliquity of taste ; roused, however, bj the sur- 
prise excited hy colossal ugliness. The discove- 
ry (^his intellectual tastes, at this obscure period 
of his life, besides in those works we have noticed, 
is confirmed by one of the most untoward accidents 
which ever happened to a literary man ; it was 
the chance-discovery of a letter he had written to 
one of the heroes of the Dunciad, forty years after 
its date. At that time, his literary connexions 
were formed with second-rate authors ; he was in 
strict, intimacy with Concanen and Theobald^ and 
other ** ingenious gentlemen who made up our last 
night's conversation,'' as he expresses himselL^ 

and when nothing came of that, the second was addressed 
to both the Uniyersities ; and when nothing came of that, 
the third was dedicated to a noble Earl, and nothing has 
yet come of that." Appendix to "Canons of Criticism," 
7th edit. 261. 

^ This letter was written in 1726, and first found by Dr. 
Knight in 1750, in fitting up a house where Concanen had 
probably lodged. It was suppressed, till Akenside, in 1766, 
printed it in a sixpenny pamphlet, intitaied, " An Ode to 
Mr. Edwards." He preserved the curiosity, with " all its 
pecnliarities of grammar, spelling, and punctuation." The 
insulted poet, took a deep revenge for the contemptuous 
treatment be had receired from the modem Stagirite. The 
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l*hi» letter is full of the heresies of Taste : one of 
the most anomalous is the comment on that well- 
known passage in Shakespeare, on '^the genius 
and the mortal instruments ;" Warbvrtok'b is a 
miraculous specimen of fantastical sagacity and 
critical delurium, or the art of discovering mean- 
ings never meant, and of illustrations the author 
could never have known. Wakburton declares 
to "the ingenious gentlemen," (for whom after- 
wards he pra\'ed to have had but a' Pharaoh's 
heart, when he hanged them bj dozens to Pc^ 
terity in the Dunciad,^) that " Pope borrowed fw 
want of genius ;" whom afterwards he was to corfi- 
itient on as the first of Po^ts ! His insulting crifi- 
eisms on the popular writings of Addison, — his 

** peculiarities** betray most evident marks of the self-taught 
Lawyer ; the orthography and the double letters were mint- 
ed in the oflSce. When I looked for the Jetter in j4kenHde*i 
Works, I discovered that it had been silently dropped. Some 
interest, doubtless, had been made to suppress it, for Wae- 
iftuRTON was humbled when reminded of it. Malone, for- 
tunately, has preserved it in his Shakespeare^ where it may 
be found, in a place not likely to be looked into for it, at the 
close of Julius Caesar: this literary curiosity had otherwise 
been lost for posterity ; its whole -bistory is a series of won- 
^rfol escapes. 

By this document we became acquainted with the aston^ 
tebing ^urt, that WARttTRTON, early in life, was himself one 
•f those very Dimces whoin he has is6 unmercifully register- 
M in the^ Dooinflday-book f one who had admired the ge- 
liniMof bis brdUiers, th<i spoke of Foci's with the Htnsst 
ioBleiii^! 
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contempt for what Young calls " sweet elegant 
Virgilian prose," — shew how utterly insensible he 
was to that classical taste in which Addison had 
constracted his materials. But he who could not 
taste the delicacy of Addison, it may be iniagiQ- 
ed might be in raptures with the rant of Lee^ 
TJiere is an unerring principle in the false sub- 
lime : it seems to be governed by laws, though 
they are not our's ; and we know what it will like, 
that is, we know what it will mistake for what 
ought not be liked, as surely as we can anticipate 
what will delight correct taste. Warburton has 
pronounced one of the raving passages of poor 
Nat. ^ to contain not only the most sublime, biit 
the most judicious imagery that Poetry could coa.- 
ceive or paint.'* Joseph Warton, who indig- 
nantly rejects it from his edition of Pope, asserts^ 
that ** we have not in our language a more striking 
example of true turgid expression, and genuine 
fustian and bombast."^^ Yet such was the man 

'* Lee introduces Alexander the Great, sayings 

** When Glory, like the dazzling eagle, stood 
PerchM on my beaver in the Granic flood, 
When Fortune*8 self my standard trembling bore, 
And the pale Fates stood frighted on the shore ^ 
When the immortals on the billows rode, 
And I myself appearM the leading God !** 

This was "the most sublime and most Judicious im* 
agery*' to the tasteless writer whose bombastic firude to his 
•wn prose Es^ay nearly equals it. In the province vf taste 



wboB aMwtmr (for the poUic at least) had 
chosen to becoae the Commentator of onr greater 
Poeti! Again CsmcHiLi. throws l^t on our 
fr: 



•« He, vidb « aB-^iflkinl air, 
Pbced iuBtdf B the €ntic*k ckBir, 
j^sd wrote. Id a^ftvaaee Jiii Maier^ fni** 
C uuuimiii Oi KhnKs, and ^otn on Fbyv — 
A judge of ^eaiai, tboafdu eonlint, 
With Ml « ipark <tf pMB Mat : 
Amo^k the fint oCCrickfl ^attd, 
Thoi^hfrce from evcrj tauBt of Taitc** 



Not eneonrag^d bj the reception h» first lite- 
rary efforts had receired, bnt haTing obtained 
some preferment from his Patron, we come now 
to a critical porat in his life. He retreated from 
the world, and, during a aeclosion of near twenty 
]^ears, persevered in uninterrupted studies. The 
force of his character placed him in the first order 
of thinking beings. This resolution of no more 
courting the world for little favours, but by hardy 

preparation for mighty labours, displays a noble 

• 
be was always at sea wtthont chart or coiopass, and was ar 
UDlucky In his panegyric on Milton as on Lee. One conld 
iMUtlly think this possible ; but, in both cases» without true 
feeling, bis artificial admiration was the mere hypocrisy of 
ion<(lbUlty to poetry. He calfe the *^ Paradise Regained'* 
** ft charming poem, nothing wferiour in the poetry and the 
tfntimtfUi to the Paradise Lost.*' Such extravagance could 
only have procecdcti from a critic who could never have 
hevO sensible to the e.«srnti&l requisites of poetry itselfl . 
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retention of (he appetite for fame ; and Warburg 
TON scorned to be a scribbler ! 

Had this great man journalized bis readings, as 
Gibbon has done, we should perhaps be more 
astonished at his miscellaneous pursuits. lie read 
everj thing, and, I suspect, with litUe distinction, 
and equal delight.^* Curiosity, even to its de- 

M Such opposite stadias shot themsclyes into the most 
fantastical ibrms in his rocket- writings, whetlicr thoy stream- 
ed in '* The dirine Lection,*' or sparkled in ** The Origin 
of Romances,** or played about in giving double senses to 
Virgil, Fbpe, and Sbakespoaro. Churchill, with a good 
deal of ill-iiatiire and some truth, describes them, 

•m 

" A Carole first, he read and read, 
Aad laid in, wliile he should have fed 
The souls of his neglected flock, 
Of reading, such a iiiighty li'tck. 
That he o*crchargiHl the weary brain 
With more than she could well contain ; 
More tiian she was with spirit fraught 
To turn and metliodiie to thought ; 
And wliich, like iU-digtsttdfood^ 
To kumowi turned, and ni4 to bloody 

The opinion of Brntlev, when he saw ** The Divine I^e- 
gation,** was a sensible ono. "This man,**' said he, *Mias 
a monstrous appetite, with a very bad digestion.'* 

Tlie WarburtoniaiLS seciiied to c^on^ider bis great work, as 
the Bible by which an%lerary men were to be sworn. 
LowTH ridicules their credulity. '* The Divine Legation, 
it seems, contains in it all knowledge, divine and human, 
ancient and modem : it is a peried KncycloimKlia, including 
all History, Criticism, Divinity, I^w, Politics, from the law 
of Moses down to the Jew Bill, and from Egyptian hiero- 
^yphics to modem Rebus-writing, Sic.** 
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lirium, was his first passion; afterwards came 
that new system, by which all his works were 
formed for Fame, and which, we may say in the 
unphafic wordsrhe applied to Leibnitz, was like 
^* a contrivance against Fatalism," for his genius 
has given a value to the wildest paradoxes. 

But if Warburton read so much, it was not to 
enforce opinions already furnished to his hands, or 
with cold scepticism to reject them, leaving the 
reader in despair. He read that he might write 
what no one else had written, and which at least 
required to be refuted before it was condemned. 
He hit upon a secret principle, prevalent 
through all his works, and this was Invention ; 
a talent, indeed, somewhat dangerous to introduce 
in researches where Truth, and not Fancy, was to 
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*** In the 2014 pages of the unfiuislied * Diviae Legation,* 
Dbserres the sarcastic Gibbon, ** four hundred authors are 
quoted, from Saint Austin down to Scarron and Rabelais !" 

Yet, ai'ter all that Satire and Wit hare denounced, listen 
to an enlightened votary of Warburton^s. He asserts, that 
^* the Divine Legation has taken its place at the head, not 
to sa^r of English Theology, but almost of English Litera- 
ture. To the composition of this prodigious performance, 
Looker and Stillingfleet could have contributed the 
^erudition, Chillingworth and Locks the acuteness, Tay- 
lor an imagination even more wild and copious. Swift, and 
perhaps Eachard, the sarcastic vein of wit; but whatpow- 
«r of understanding, except Warburton, could first have 
amassed all these materials, and then compacted them into 
a bulky and elaborate work, so consistent and harmonious V* 

C^uwtarly Reriew, Vol. VU. 
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be addressed. But even with iH this originality 
he was not free from imitation, and has even been 
accused of borrowing largely without hinting at 
obligations. He had, however, >one favourite mo- 
del before hun : Warburton has delineat^ Ihe 
portrait of a certain author ^th inimitable minute* 
ness, while he caught its general effect ; amidst all 
this felicity of expression, we feel that the artist, 
tracing the resemblance of another, was inspired 
by all the flattery of a self-painter — he perceived 
the kindred features, and he loved them ! 

This author was Batle ! And I am unfolding 
the character of Warburton, in copying the very 
original portrait : 

*' Mb. Batle is of a quite different character from these 
Italian sophists : a writer, whose strength and clearness 
^reasoning can be equalled only by the gay ety, easiness, 
and delicacy of his wit ; who, pervading human nature 
with a glance^ struck into the province of Para- 
i>ox, aa an exercise for the restless vigeur efhis mmd: 
who« with a soul superiour td the sharpest attacks of 
fortune, and a heart practised to the best philosophy, 
bad nci tfet enough af real greatness^ to overcome ihat 
Uut foible of superunar geniuses^ the temptation of 
honour, which the Academic Exercise of Wit if 
tonoeiv^d to bring to its professors.'"' * 

Here then we discover the secret principliS 
which conducted Warburton through all his 

^ The Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated, vol. f* 
Seet. ir. Observe the remarkable expression* '• that hist*^ 

VOL. I. 3 
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works, although of the most opposite natures. I 
do not give this as an opinion to be discussed, but 
as a fact to be demonstrated. 

The faculties so eminent in Bayle were equally 
so m Warburton. In his early studies he had 
particularly applied himself to Logic; and was 
not only a vigorous reasoner, but one practised in 
all the finesse of dialectics. He had wit, fertile 
indeed, rather than delicate ; and a vast body of 
erudition, collected in the uninterrupted studies of 
twenty years* But it was the secret principle, 
or, as he calls it, " the Academic exercise of Wit^^^ 
on an enlarged system, which carried him so far in 
the new world of Invention he was creating. 

This was quite a new character of investigation ; 
it led him to pursue his profounder inquiries beyond 
the clouds of antiquity ; for what he could not 
discover J he conjectured and asserted. Ob- 
jects, which in the hands of other men were merely 
matters re&ting on authentic researches, now re- 
ceived the stamp and lustre of original invention. 
Nothing was to be seen in the state in which others 
had viewed it ; the hardiest paradoxes served his 
purpose best, and this licentious principle pro- 

. foible of superiour genius.** He had, evidently, numing ia 
his nund, Milton*s line on Fame, 

*' That last infirmity of noble minds.** 

In such an exalted state was Warburton*s mind, when 
l^e was writing this, his own, character. 
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duM^nuIooked-for discoverieB. He humoured 
hiS^Ve, always wild and unchastised, in search 
of the monstrous and the extravagant; and, being 
a Witjthe delighted in making resemblances be- 
tween objects which to more regulated minds had 
no connexion whatever. JFit may exercise its 
ingenuity as much in combining things uncon- 
nected with each other, as in its odd assemblage 
of ideas; and Warburton, as a literary ^antiquary, 
proved to be as witty in his combinations, as But- 
ler and CoiVGREVE in their comic images. As 
this principle took full possession of the mind of 
this man of genlu«=:, the practice became so familiar, 
that it is possible he might at times have been 
credulous enough to have confided in his own 
reveries, and as lie forcibly expressed himself crti 
one of his adversaries, Dr. Stebbing, "Thus it 
is to have to (!o wilh a head, whose sense is all 
nin io .sw^7('/.'«." "His Academic Wit** now 
sported u!)iidst whimsical theories, pursued bold 
but incunclu.sive arguments, marked out subtile dis- 
tinctions, and discovered incongruous resemblan- 
ces ; but they wei-e maintained by an imposing 
air of conviction, furnished with the most prodigal 
erudition, and struck out many ingenious combi- 
nations : besides, the importance or the curiosity 
of the topics awed or deri-2;lited his readers ; the 
principle, however licentious, by the surprise it 
raised, seduced the lovers of novelties. Father 
Hardouin had studied as hard as Warburton, 
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rose a8 early, and retired to rest as late, u^be 
obliquity of his intellect resembled that of^K^R- 
BURTON — but he was a far inferiour genius ; he 
only discovered, that the classical works of anti- 
quity, the finest compositions of the human mind, 
in ages of its utmost refinement, had been com- 
posed by the droning monks of the middle ages ; 
a discovery which only surprised by its tasteless 
absurdity — ^but the absurdities of Warburton 
had more dignity, were more delightful, and more 
dangerous : they existed, as it were in a state of 
* illusion, but illusion which required as much genius 
and learning as his own to dissipate. His spells 
were to be disturbed only by a magician, great aa 
himself. Conducted by this solitary principle, 
Warburton undertook, as it were, a magical 
voyage into antiquity. He passed over the ocean 
of time, bailing amidst rocks, and half lost on 
quicksands ; but he never failed to raise up some 
terra incognita ; or point at some scene of the 
Fatta Morgantty some earthly spot, painted in 
the heaven one knows not how. 

With the single principle then before us, of 
revolving to inventf what no other one had said^ 
by conjecture and assertion ; and to maintain hia 
infallibility, with all the pride of a Sophist, and all 
the fierceness of an Inquisitor, we have the key to 
all the quarrels by which this great mind so long 
supported his literary usurpations. 
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The first step the giant took shewed the mighti- 
ness of his stride. His first great work was the 
famous '^AlliaiTce between Church and State." 
It surprised the world, who saw the. most impor- 
tant subject depending on a mere curious argument, 
which, like all political theories, was liable to be 
overthrown by another set of writers*" The term 
** A.lljaRce" seemed also io infer that the Church 
was an indepemknt power, forming a contract with 
tlie Siatey not acknowledging that it is onlj an 
integral part, like iLat of the Army or the Navy."^ 

17 The aiiUior of ** The Canons of Criticism" addressed a 
severe sonnet to Warburton — and alludes to the "Alli- 
ance ;*'— 

** Reign he sole king in paradoxal land. 
And for Ttopia plan his idle scheuicg 
Of visiunary leagues j alUance vain 
''Tnixl Will ai\d Warbuhton " 

On wliieh be ad(h; this note, humorously stating the grand 
position of the work. " The whole argument, by which the 
AUkmiu between Church and State is established, Mr. War- 
burton ibunds upon this supposition, * that people, considei> 
ing themselves in a religious capacity, may contract with 
themnlvcs, considered in a civil capacity.' The conceit is 
fngyniflya, but is DOt hls own. Scrub, in the Beaux Strata- 
fjBtOf had found it oat long ago : he considers himself as 
ulOaag the different parts of all the servants in the ikmily ; 
,9|Bd so Scrub the Coachman, Ploughman, or Justice's Clerk* 
might contract with Scrub the Butler, for such a quantity 
«f ale as the other assumed character demanded." Appeih 
41z,p.261. 

• Monthly Review, vol. xvi. 324. 

3^^ 
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WARBrRTON, who had studied Hobbeb, had nof 
probablj decided, at that time, on the principle 
of Ecclesiastical power : whether it was paramount 
bj its dhrina origin, as one part j asserted ; or, as 
the new philosophers, Hobbes, Selden, and 
others, insisted, that the Spiritual was secondary 
to the Civil power."* 

The intrepidity of this rast genius appears in the 
plan of his greater work. The omission of a future 
state of Reward and Punishment, in the Mosaic 
writings, was perpetually urged as a proof that his 
mission was not of divine origin : the ablest defen* 
ders were straining at obscure or (^urative pas- 
sages, to force unsatisfactory inferences ; but they 
were looking after what could not be found. - 
^Warburton at once boldly acknowledged it was 
not there ! at once adopted all the objections of 
the Infidels, and roused the curiosity of both par^ 



* I shall state, in the Article Hobbes, his system. The 
great Selden was an Erastian ; a distinction so extremelj 
dbscure, that it was long before I discovered that Erattus 
Was a Swiss physician of little note, who was for restraining 
the ecclesiastical power from all temporal jurisdiction* 
SxLDE9 did him the honour of adopting his principles. 
Selden wrote against the divine right of Tythes, but alloiWed 
fhe legal right ; which gave, at first, great offence to the 
Clergy, who afterwards perceived the propriety of hit argiH 
Beot, S8 WoTTon has fully acknowledged^ 
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ties, by the hardy assertion, that this very omis*^ 
sion was a demonstration of its diviDe origin.^ 

The first idea of this new project was bold and 
delightful, and the plan magnificent. Paganisnii 

^^ It does not alway^r enter into the design of these Volumes 
to examine those great works which produced LUerary 
Quarreb. But some may be glad to find here a word on thir 
original projeet. 

The grand position of the Divine Legation is, that the 
knowledge of the immortality of the Soul, or a future state 
of Reward and Punishment, is absolutely necessary in the 
moral gOYernment of the Universe. The author shews how 
ft has been inculcated by all good legislators, so that no 
religion could ever exist without it — but the Jewish could* 
from its peculiar government, which was Theocracy; a 
govenunent where the presence of God himself was perpetu^ 
ally manifested by miracles and new ordinances ; and hence 
temporal rewards and punishments were sufficient for that 
people, to whom the unity and power of the Godhead were 
never doubtful. As he proceeded, he would have opened a 
new argnment ; viz. that the Jewish religion was only the 
part of a Revelation, shewing the necessity of a further one 
for its completion, and this produced Christianity. 

When Wabbubton was in good spirits with his great work 
(for my next Note will shew he was not always so,) he wrote 
thus to a friend : '* Yon Judge right, that the neat volume of 
the D. L. will not be the kut, I thought I had told yon that 
I had dOyided the work into three parts : the first gives yon 
a Tiew of Paganism ; the second, of Judaism ; and the third, 
of OnrisUanity. You will wonder how this last inquiry can 
come into to sinnple an argument^ as that which I undertake 
to eofiirce. I have not room to tell you more than this, that 
kfter I have proved a future state not to be, in fact, in the 
Mosidc dispensation; I next shew, that if Christiaiiitjr be 
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Judaism, and Chrislianily, the three great reK- 
gions of mankind, were to be marshalled in all 
their pomp, and their awe, and their mystery. 
But the procession changed to a battle ! To main- 
fain one great paradox, he was branching out into- 
innumerable ones. This great work was never 
concluded : he wearied himself, without, however,. 
wearying his readers ; and, as his volumes appear- 
ed, he was still referring io his argument, "as far 
as it is yet advanced." The Demonstration ap- 
peared in great danger of ending in a Conjecture J 
and this Work, always beginning and never "lend- 
ing, proved to be the glory and misery of his . 
life.^ In perpetual conflict with those numerous 

true, U covM not possibh/ be there — and this necessitates me 
to explain the nature of Christianity, with which the whole 
ends. But this inter nos. If it be known, I should possi>- 
bly have somebody writing against this part too^ before it 
appears." " Nicholses lAt. Anec, vol. v. 551. 

Thus he exults in the true tone, and with all the levity of 
a sophist ! It is well that a true feeling of Religion does 
not depend on the quirks and quibbles of human reasonings, 
or, what are as fallible, on masses of fanciful erudition. 

^ Warburton lost himself in the labyrinth he had so in- 
geniously constructed. This Work harassed his days, and 
exhausted his intellect. Observe the tortures of a mind, 
even of so great a mind as that of Warburton, .when it 
sacrifices all to the perishable vanity of sudden celebrity. 
Often he flew from his task, in utter exhaustion and despair. 
He had quitted the smooth and even line of Truth, to wind 
about and split himself on all the crookedness of paradoxes. 
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adversaries it roused, Warburton often shifted 
his ground, and broke into so many divisions, that 

i 

How he paints his feelings, in a letter to Biboh ! He 
says, '* I was so disgusted with an old subject, that I haj| 
deferred tt from month to month, and year to year.** Ha 
had recoorse to '* an expedient,** which was, ** to set the 
press on work» and so oblige himself to supt>ly copy." — Such 
is the confession of the Author of the DiTine Legation ! this 
'* EncycIopsMUa" of all ancient and modem lore, all to pro- 
ceed from *' a simple argument !" But when he describeflr 
his sufferings, hard is the heart of that literary man, who 
cannot sympathize with such a giant caught in the toils ! 
I give his words : — ** Distractions of various kinds, insepar* 
able from human life, joined with a naturally melancholy 
habit, contribute greatly to increase my indolence. This 
makes my reading wild and desultory, and I seek refuge 
from tht uneanness qf thought^ from any book, let it be what 
it will.— £(y mjf manner qf writing upon subjects, you mould 
naturaUy imagine they afford me pleasure, and attach me- 
ihoroughty, I wiU assure you. No !*' 

Nichols's Lit. Ante, vol. v. 562. 

WxaBURTON had not the cares of a family : they were^ 
merely literary ones. The secret cause of his ♦♦ melancholy'* 
and his '* indolence," lapd that ** want of attachment and 
pleasure to his subfRts,** which his friends ** naturally 
imagined** afforded him so much — ^was the controversies he 
had kindled, and the polemical battles he had raised about 
him. However boldly he attacked in return, his heart 
often sickened in privacy; for how often must he have 
beheld his noble and his whimsical edifices built on sands» 
which the waters were perpetually eating into ! 

At the last interview of Warburton with Pope, the dy- 
ing' Poet exhorted him to proceed with ** The Divine Lega- 
tion*'* ** Tour reputation,** said he, ** as well as your duty. 
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when he cried out, Victory I his scattered forces 
seemed rather to be in flight, than in pursuit !* 

The same secret prixciple led him to turn 
the poetical narrative of ^^iieas in the infernal 
regions, an episode evidently imitated by Virgil 

is concerned in it. People say you can get no farther in 
jronr proof. Nay, Lord Bolingbrokc himseli* bids me 
expect no such thing.*' Ttiis anecdote is rather extraor- 
dinary ; for it appears in Owen Rvffhead*s Life qf Pope^ 
p. 497, a work written under the eye of Warbcrton him- 
self, and in which I ttiink I could point out some strong 
touches from bis own hand, on certain important occasions, 
when he would not trust to the creepiug dulness of Itvff' 
head. 

^ His temerity had raised against him not only Infidels, 
but Christians. It was now a strange sight to behold, that 
if any pious clergyman wrote in favour of the opinion that 
God*s people believed in the immortality of the soul, which 
can we doubt they did ? and Menasseh Ben Israel has^ writ- 
ten his Treatise **De Resurrectione Mortuorum," to prove — 
that a bishop should anathematize so rational and religious 
a creed ! Even Dr. Balgut confessed to Warburton, that 
^* there was one thing in the argument of the D. L. that 
stuck more with candid men than|Hi4he rest ; how a reli- 
gion, without a future state, coum be worthy of God !" 
This Warburton promised to satisfy by a fresh Appendix ! 
His volatile genius, however, was condemned to *' the pelt- 
ing of a merciless storm.*' Lowth told him : — " You give 
yourself out as Demonstrator of the Divine Legation of 
Moses — it has been often demonstrated before — a young 
student in Theology might undertake to give a better, that 
is, a more satisfactory and irrefragable demonstration of it, 
in five pages, tl:an you have done in five volumes." 

Lowtii^s Letter to ^VarUi^tan, lu yu. 
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from his Grecian master, into a minute descrip- 
tron of the initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries* 
A notion so perfectly new, was at' least worth a 
trivial truth. Was it not delightful, to have so 
many particulars detailed of a secret transaction, 
which even its contemporaries of two thousand 
years ago did not presume to know any thing 
about ? Father Hardouin seems to have opened 
the way fo^ Warburton, since he had discover- 
ed that the whole ^neid was an allegorical voyage 
of St. Peter to Rome ! When Jortin, in one 
of his " Six Dissertations," modestly illustrated 
Virgil by an interpretation inconsistent with the 
strange discovery, it produced a memorable quar- 
rel. Then Hurd, the future shield, scarcely the 
sword, of Warburton, made his first sally ; a 
dapper, subtle, and cold-blooded champion, who 
could dextrously turn about the polished weapon 
of Irony. So much our Railleur admired the 
Tolume of JoRTiN, that he favoured him with 
*^ A Seventh Dissertation, addressed to the Au- 
thor of the Sixth, on the Delicacy of Friendship,'* 
one of the most malignant, but the keenest pieces 
of irony. It served as the foundation of that new 
School of Criticism, where the arrogance of the 
Master was to be supported by the Pupil's con- 
tempt of men, often his superiours. To have 
interpreted Virgil differently from the modem 
Stagirite, was, by the aggravating art of Ihe Ridi- 
dder^ to be considered as the violation of a moral 
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jam anrt CAi/n v as it in fidl fini, aad with all 

staaee of paaegfrical apprebatioii. witfaoat laipertiBeatlf 

qaaliiyi^g jamr cirilities lij ass^nag a reasoa whj yoa 

tlu^ he desetres theoi ; as this ought possibljhetakca for 

ahiot thatjoa kaofr aonethiBg of the aatter he iswriting 

ahoot, at well as hinMetf. Yoa Bost aercr call aaj of his 

ducoofTMs bf the nuae of Cwytcfifret, thoi^ joa aDow 

them their foD proportioo of eleguKe, learning, &c ; for 

joo oo^ to know, that this capital geaias nerer pn^osed 

aaj thing to the jodgnient of the Ptablic (thoi^ crer so aew 

VMLaaoooBDOD,) with diffidence, io his life. Tins stands the 

decree prescrihiag oar deaieanoor towards this sorerelgn hi 

Ihe ReiNihlic of Letters, as we find it praam^ed, and bear- 

hig date at the palace of Lincofai*s Inn, Not. 25, 1755**— 

From whence Hard's ** Serenth Iliasertation'* was dated. 

^ GiBBoa*t •I' Critical Obserrations on the Design of the 
Sixth Booh of the ifi)Beid.»* it: Pm c—hirn thl« clear. 
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When the sceptical Middleton, in his "Es- 
«ay on the Gift of Tongues," pretended to think 
that \^ an inspired language would be perfect in its 
kind, with all the puritj of Plato and the eloquence 
of Cicero/' and then asserted that << the stjie of 
the New Testament was utterly rude and barbar- 
ous, and abounding with every fault that can pos- 
sibly deform a language ;" Warburtoit, as was 
his custom, instantly acquiesced ; but hardily main- 
tained that ^^ this very barbarism was one certain 
mark of a divine originalJ^^ — The curious may 

elegant, and decisive work of criticism, as a complete refu- 
tation of Wabbdrton's discovery. 

'* It is curioas enough to observe, that Warbubton him- 
self, acknowledging this to be a paradox, exult ingly exclaims. 
^' Which Ukt so many others I have had the odd fobtuns to 
advance, will be seen to be only another name for Truth.** 
This has all the levity of a Sophist's language ! Could not 
some of the most important subjects be understood and de- 
fended, bat by Wabbubton's " odd forttme ?" — It was this 
levity of ideas that raised a suspicion that he was not always 
sincere. He writes, in a letter, of " living in mere spite, to 
rub another volume of the Divine Legation in the noses of 
bigots and zealots.*' He employs the most ludicrous images, 
and the coarsest phrases, on the most solemn subjects. In 
one of his most unlucky paradoxes with Lowth, on the age 
and style of the writings of Job, he accuses that elegant 
sdyilar of deficient discernment ; and, in respect to style, aa 
** not dbtinguishing partridge from horseflesh ;*' and in quot* 
ing some of the poetical passages, of ** paying with an old 
song,** and ** giving rhime for reason.'* Alluding to some one 
of his adversaries, whom he calls ** the weakest, as well as the 
wiid[edest,'of all mankind^" he employs a striking image: 

YOL* I* 4 
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follow his subtle argument in his '^ Poctrine of 
Grace ;'' but, in delivering this paradox, he struck 
at the fundamental principles of eloquence: he 
dilated on all the abuses of that human art. It was 
precisely his utter want of taste, which afforded 
him so copious an argument ; for he asserted, that 
the principles of eloquence were , arbitrary and 
chimerical, and its various modes " mostly fantasti- 
cal ;" and that, consequently, there was no such 
thing as a good taste,^ except what the conshitpf 
the learned had made ; an expression borrowed 
from Quintilian — A plausible and a consolatory 

*< I shall hang him and his fellows,' as they do vermin in. a 
• warreni, and leave them to posterity, to stick and blacken 
in the wind.*' 

35 Warbubton, in this work (the Doctrine of Grace,) has a 
curious passage, too long to quote, where he acknowledges 
that ** The Indian and Asiatic eloquence were esteemed hy- 
perbolic and puerile by the more phlegmatic inhabitants of . 
Rome and Athens : and the Western eloquence, in its tuni, 
frigid or insipid, to the hardy and inflamed imaginations of 
the East. The same expression, which in one place had the 
utmost simplicity, had in another the utmost sublime.' ' The 
Jackall, too, echoes the roar of the Lion ; for the polished 
sycophant Hurd, whose taste was far more decided than 
Wabburton's, was bold enough to add, in his Letter to Le- 
LANfD, ''That which is thought supremely elegant in one 
country, passes in another for ^nicol; while what in this coun- 
try IS accepted under the idea of sublimthft is derided in that 
otiier as no better than bombattJ** So unsettled were the 
^TUhtatte of Warbubton, and the primate of Hurd ! but 
IJELAND has nobly defended the ciftuge of classical taste and 
feelUig, by profounder principles. 
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argument for the greater part of mankind ! It 
hofrever roused the indignation of Leland, the 
eloquent translator of Demosthenes, and the rhe» 
forical professor at Trinity College, in Dublin* 
His classic anger and taste produced his ^* Disser- 
tation on the Principles of Human Eloquence ;" a 
volume so much esteemed, that it is still reprinted. 
Leland refuted the whimsical paradox, yet com* 
plimented WARBU&TOif , who, '' with the spirit and 
energy of an ancient curator, was writing against 
eloquence," while he shewed that me style of the 
New Testament was defensible on surer grounds. 
HuRD, who had fles.hed his polished weapon on 
poor JoRTiN, and had been received into the arms 
of the Hero under whom he now fought, adven- 
tured to cast his javelin at Leland : it was dipt 
in the cold poison of contempt and petulance. It 
vtrock, but dkl uo4 canker, leaves that were im- 
mortal.'' Leland, with the native warmth of his 
soil, could not resist the gratification of a reply ; but 
the nobler part of the triumph was, the assistance 
be lent to the circulation of HcrRD'^a letter, by re* 
printing it with his own reply, to accompany a 
new edition of his '^ Dissertation on Eloquence." 

The Letter to LtXAm is charaeteriMd in tbe CHtieal 
•Reyiew fer^pril, 1765, as the work of *« a prefenneiit-hint- 
lag toad-eater, who, wbUe his Fatron ham^ened to go out of 
Uf defjfitkf leilK hin that he ifl trisadiiig good greond ; but 
at the same time offers him the use of a cork-Jacket to keej^ 
ilBL ahenre water.** 
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We now panue tbe secret pRisciPLEy operat- 
ii^ on lighter topics ; vhea^ taning commenta(or» 
with the sime originalitj as when an author, his 
character as a literarr adrenturer is stiQ more 
prominenty extorting doable senses, discoTering the 
most fantastical aUnsions, and making men of ge- 
Dins but of confined reading, learned, with all the 
lumber of his own unwiddlj erudition. 

When the German Professor Crousaz pub- 
lished a rigid examen of the doctrines in Pope's 
Essaj on Man, Warburtoit Tolnnteered a de- 
fence of Pope. Some years before, it appears, 
that Warburtov himself, in a literary club at 
Newark, had produced a dissertation i^ainst those 
▼ery doctrines ! where he asserted that ^ the 
Essay was collected from the worst passages of 
the worst authors.'* This probably occurred at 
the time he declared that Pope bad no genius ! 
BoLiireBROKE really wrote the Essay on Jlfan, 
which Pope versijied.^ His principles may be 

'^ In a toa^ attack on Wirbcrton, respecting Popa's 
priyatelj printing l.'W) copies of the «« Patriot King'* of 
BoLiNOBROKE, which I conceire to have been written bj 
Mallet, I find a particular account of tbe manner in which 
the ** Essay on Man*' was written, oyer wbich Johksoh 
seems to throw great doubts ; and since I hare discorered 
the present curioas stoiy, I hare also found a letter hj Dr. 
Blair, inserted in Boswell's Life of Johnson, which strong- 
ly confirms the whole, as received finom the mouth of Lord 
Bathurvt. 

The writer of this angry Epistle, in addressing Warbur* 
Tov, says : •* If you were as intimate with Mr. Pops as yaa 
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often objectionable ; but those who onlj read thii' 
6ne philosophical poem for its condensed verse^ 

preteadf jon must knoir the tpath of a fact which sereral 
others, as well a^ I, who never had the honour of a persona) 
acquaintance with Lord BoLiNOBaoKa or Mr. Popv, hare 
heard. The foci was related to me by a certain senior 
fellow of one of our Unirenities, who was rery intimate 
with Mr.. Poi>c. He started some objections, one day, at 
Mr. Popi*s house, to the doctrine contained id the fithio' 
Epistles : upon which Mr. Pope told him, that he wouM 
soon convince him of the truth of it, by laying the argument 
at lafge before nim ; for which purpose he gave him a large 
prose mamueript to peruse, telling him, at the same time^ 
the author's name. From this perusal, whatever other 
conviction tlie Doctor might receive, he collected at feast 
this : that Mr. Pope had from his friend not only the iloc- 
trine, but even the finest and strongest ornaments qf hit 
Ethics, Now, if this iact be true (aj I question not but yon 
know it to be so,) I believe no. man of candour will attribute 
such merit to Mr. Pope as you would insinuate, for ae* 
knowledging the wisdom and the friendship of the man who 
was his instructer in philosophy ; nor consequently that this. 
su;knowledgment, and the dedication qf his own sjfstem, pvt 
into a poetical dress by Mr, Pope, laid his Lordship under' 
the necessity of never resenting any injury done to* him by 
the Poet afterwards. Mr. Pope told no more than literal 
truth, in calling Lord Bolinqbroke his guides philosopheff 
and friend,** The existence of this very manuscript vol- 
ume is authenticated by Ix)rd Bathurst, in the conversa- 
tion with Dr. Blair and others, where he said, ** he had 
read the MS. in Lord Bolingbrole's ihand-wrlting, and 
was at a loss whether most to admire the elegance of Lord 
BoLiNGBROKB's prose, or the beauty of Mr. Pope's verse.** 
—No fact can now rest on sounder authority ; and this dis* 

Mited point hat now been finally ascertained* 

4* 
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ils imagerjy and its generous BentimentSy will nm 
DO danger from a metaphyaical sjBtem thej w31 
not care to comprehend. '-n 

But this serves not as an mftAogy for Wakbuk* 
TOVy who now undertook an elaborate defence of 
what he had himself condemned, and for which 
purpose he has most unjustlj depressed Croosas 
—an able logician^ and a writer ardent in the cause 
of Religion. This Commentary on the Essaj on 
plauy then, looks much like the work of a sophist, 
"fcid an adventurer ! Pope, who was now alarmed 
at the tendency of some of those principles he 
had so innocently versified, received Warburtoji 
as his tutelary genius. A mere poet was sooo 
dazzled by the sorcery of erudition ; and he him- 
self having nothing of that kind of learning, Pops 
believed Warburtoh to be the Scaliger of the 
age, for his gratitude far exceeded his knowledge. * 

^ Of maay instances, the followiiig one is the most cnri* 
008. When Jarvis pablished his Don Qoizote, WARBuarov, 
idio was prompt on whateyer sabject was started, presented 
him with ** A Dissertation on the Origin of the books of 
Chirahy.'* When it appeared, it threw Pops, their com* 
moo friend, into raptnres. He writes, " I knew yon as cer- 
tainij as the Ancients did the Gods, b^ the first pace and 
. the verj gait." Tnie enough ! Warbcetok's stroog genins 
stampt itself on all his woriu. Bat neither the translating 
painter, nor the gmple poet, could imagine the heap of 
a^Kiirdities thej were admiring! Whatever Warbcetoh 
here asserted was fiJse, and whateyer he conjectured was 
erroneous ; but his bhioders were more originaL— The good 
and knowMge of TrawBirr hare demolished the 
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The Poet died in this dehision: he consigned his 
immortal works to the mercj of a ridiculous com- 
mentarj and' a tluNlless commentator^ whose 
laboors have cost so siuch pains to subsequent 
editors to remove. Yet from this moment we 
date the^orldly fortunes of Warburton. — Pope 
presented him with the entire property of hfs 
works ; introduced him to a blind and obedient 
Patron, who bestowed on him a rich wife, bj — , 
whom he secured a fine seat ; till, at length, the ft . 
mitre crowned his last ambition. Such was the ' 
large chapter of accidents in Warburton's life f 

There appears in Warburton's conduct re- 
specting the editions of those great Poets which 
he afterwards published, something quite syste- 
matic ^ for he treated the several editors of those 
very poets, Theobald, Hanmer, and Orey, 
who were his friends, with the same odd sort of 
kindness : when he was unknown to the world, 
he cheerfully contributed to all their labours, and 
afterwards abused them with the liveliest sever- 
ity. * It is probable, that he had himself pro- 
whole edifice, without leaving a single hrick standing. The 
absurd rhapsody has been worth preserving, for the sake of 
the masterly confutation : no uncommon result of War- ^ 
BURTON*s literary labours ! 

It forms the concluding note to Shakespear's Love's La- 
bour Lost. 

» Of Theobald he was once the companion, and to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer he offered his notes for Sir Thomas's 
«ditloii. Sir lliomas says he found Wabburton's Notes 
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^ jected these editions as a source of profit, but bad 
at first contributed to the mote advanced labours 
of his rival editors, merdjfM specimens of faia 

** sometijiies jntt, bot mostlj wild and oot of tbe way.** 
Warbvetov paid a fisit to Sir Thoons for a week, wlddi 
8ir Thomas conceiTed wast to assist in perfectly his darling 
teit ; bat hints were now dropt by WARaraToa, that kM 
might pablish the work corrected, by which a greater caar 
of mooej might lie got, iastead of that plajthing of Sv 
r Thomas, that shines in all its splendour in the Dnnciad ; bat 
# this prqiect did not salt Sir Thomas, whose life seenMd 
greatlj to depend on the magnificent Oxford edition, wlMcb 
** was not to go into the hands of booksellers.*' On this, 
WARBoaTos ** flew into a grant rage, and there is an end of 
the story." With what hanghtioess he treats tbese twa 
friends, for once thej were sach ! Had the Dej of Algiers 
been the editor of Shakespeare, he coold not hare issoed 
his orders more peremptcrily for tlie decapitation of his 
rivals. Of Theobald and Hasvier he says, *^ the one was 
recommended to me as a poor man, tbe other as a pooi^ 
critic ; and to each of them at different times !> oommoni- 
eated a great number of observations, which they manned, 
as they saw fit, to the relief of their several distresses. Mr. 
Theobald was naturally turned to industry and laboor. 
What be read be coald transcribe ; but as what he thought. 
If ever he did think, he could bot iH express, so be read on ; 
and by that means got a character of leamii^, without risk- 
ily to every observer the imputation pf wanting a better 
talent.*' — See what it is to enjoy too close an intimacy with 
a man of wit ! ** As for the Oxford Editor, he wanted noth^ 
ing (alluding tor^'HEOBALD's want of money) but what he 
might very well be without, the reputatioB of a critic,' 
kc, &c. — Warbnrt<m's Preface to Shakespeare. 

His conduct to Dr. Gaav, the editor of HudSbras, 
be accooated l^r by nj fcaowD hti, i hare abeadfy 
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taleDf , that fbe public might hereafter be thus pre* 
pared for his own nme perfect Cotfinientaries. 
Warburtox empftyed no little art^ in exciting 

noticed their qaarrel in the " Calamities of Anthors," toI. 
I. WAanuRTON cheerfully supplied Grey with varions notes 
OD Hodibras, though he said he had thought of an edition 
r Miiisel^ and they were gratefully acknowledged in Grey*8 
Pre&ce ; but behold ! shortly afterwards they are saluted 
by Warburton as *• an execrable heap of nonsense ;" 
fhrther, he insulted Dr. Gret for the fwmber of his pnblica- 
tioiis ! Foor Dr. Grey and his " Coadjutors," as Warburtov 
sneeringly called others of his friends, resented this by *' A 
free and familiar Letter to that great Prescrrer of Pope 
and Shakespeare, the Rev. Mr. William Warburton.'* The 
Doctor insisted, that Warburton had had suflScient share in 
those very notes, to be considered as one of the ** Coadju- 
tors.** ** I may yenture to say, that whoerer was the fooi 
^ihe company before he entered (or the fool qf the piece^ 
in his own diction) he was certaioly so after he engaged in 
that work; for, as Ben Jonson observes, *he that thinks 
himself the Master-IFii, is commonly the Master-Fool.* " 

• Warburton certainly used little intrigues : he traffick- 
ed with the obscure Reviews of the times. He was a cor^ 
respondent in *«The Works of the Learned,*' where the 
account of his first volume of the Divine Legation, he says, is 
** a nonsensical piece of stuff;'* and when Dr. Doddridge of- 
fisred to draw up an article (or his second, the favour was 
accepted, and it was sent to the miserable journal, though 
acknowledged *' to be too good for it.'^ In the same journal 
were republished ail his specimens of Shakespeare, some 
years after they had appeared in the General Dictionary, 
with a high character of these wonderful discoveries.-^** The 
Alliance," when first published, was announced in **The 
present State of the Republic of Letters," to he. the work 
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remarkable results was, the prodoctlon of that 
work, which aoDihilated the whimsical labours of 
Warbcrtox: — This is, Edwards's *^ Canons 
of Criticism," one of the xerj best pieces of face- 
tious criticbm, of which our literary historj may 
boast of a few. Johxsok, awed bj the learning^ 
of Warburtoh, and warmed by a personal feeling 
for a great genius who had condescended to « 

aboat Alexander, which WARBraroK happened to recollect 
at that uoment ; — and how he illustrated Octavia's idea of 
the £ital consequences of a citiI war between Caesar and 
AnthooT, who said it would ** cleare the world,** by the story 
of Curtius leaping into tim^fjmm ; — how be rejected *' otfotc- 
etf, with absolute power,** ''^p^at English, and read '* hallonh 
fit,** on the authority of the Roman Tribuneship being called • 
SQcro<m%cta Poiestas : — how his emendations often rose from 
puns ; as for instance, when, in Romeo and Juliet, it is said 
of the Friar, that ** the City is nanch obliged to Aim,** our 
new Critic consents to the sound of the word, but not to the 
spetiing, and reads kj^nn ; that is, to laud, to praise ! — ^when - 
Armado bids his page Moth to *« follow,** Moth replies, 
** Like the sequel ;** a humorous reply for the urchin, and 
a jest upon a sequel, perfectly understood till the new Critic 
poured a note to shew it alluded to La sequelle, which, in 
French, means a great man's train ; and *• the jest is, that a 
single page was all his train !*'— These, and still more 
extraordinary instances of perverting ingenuity and abused 
erudition, would form an uncommon specimen of Criticism, 
which may be justly ridiculed, but which none, except an 
exuberant genius, could have produced. — ^The most amusii^ 
work possible would be a real Warburton*8 Shakespeare, 
which should contain not a single thought, and scarcely an 
expression, of Shakespeare's ! 
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encourage his first critical labour,* grudgingly 
bestows a moderated x praise on this exquisite 
satire, which he characterizes for " its airy petu- 
lance, suitable enough to the levity of the contro- 
ls Had Johnson known as much as we do of Warburton^s 
opinion of bis critieal powers, it would bave gone far toha^e 
eored bis amiable prejudice in favour of Warburton, wbo 
. really was a critic without taste, and who considered Lite- 
rature as some do Politics, merely as a partyrbusiness. I 
shall giye a remarkable instance. When Johnson published 
his first critical attempt on ** Macbeth,** he commended the 
critical talents of Warburton ; and Warburton returned 
the compliment in the preface to his Shakespeare, and 
distinguishes Johnson as ** a man of parts and genius." But, 
unluckily, Johnson afterwai^ ^published his own edition ; 
and, in his editorial capacity,* Ills public duty prevailed over 
his personal feelings : all this went against Warburton ; 
and the opinions he now formed of Johnson were suddenly 
those of insolent contempt. In a letter to his polished syoo* 
phant HuRD, he writes : '* Of this Johnson you and I, I be- 
lieve» think alike !** And to another friend : ** The remaiks 
he makes, in every page, on mif Commentaries, are full of 
insolence and malignant reflections, which, had they not in 
them as much foUy as m,alignity, I should have reason to be 
offended with.** He consoles himself, however, that John- 
soN*s notes, accompanying his own, will enable even ^* the 
trifling part of the public** not to mistake in the comparison. 

Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. t. 595. 

And what became of Johnson*s noble Preface to Shake- 
speare ? iVot a word on that ! — ^Warburton, who himself 
had written so many spirited ones, perhaps did not like to 
read one finer than his own, — so he passed it by ! He travel- 
led through Egypt, but held his hands be^Dne his eyes, wi a 
Pyramid ! 

VOL. u 5 
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Tersy.** He compared this attack ^*to a fly, 
which may sting and tease a horse, but yet the 
horse is the nobler anfimal." Among the preju- 
dices of Criticism, is one which hinders us from 
relishing a masterly performance, when it ridicules 
a favourite author; but to us, mere historians. 
Truth will always prevail over literary favourit- 
ism. The work of Edwards is decisive of its 
purpose, of " laughing down Warburton to his 
proper rank and character." 

Warburton designates himself as /* a Critic 
by profession ;" and tells us, he gave this Edition 
"to deter the tmlearmd writer from wantonly 
trifling with an art he is a stranger to, at the ex- 
pense of the integrity of the text of establbhed 
authors." Edwards has placed a N. B. on this 
declaration : — " A writer may properly be called 
itnleamedy who, notwithstanding all his other 
knowledge, does not understand the subject which 
he writes upon." But the most dogmatical ab- 
surdity was Warburton's declaration, that it was 
once his design to have given '' a body of Canons 
for Criticism, drawn out in form, with a Glossary ;" 
and further he informs the Reader, that though 
this has not been done by him, if the Reader will 
take the trouble, he may supply himself, as these 
Canons of Criticism lie scattered in the course of 
the Notes. This idea was seized on with infinite 
humour by Edwards, who, from these very Notes^ 
lias framed a set of " Canons of Criticism," as ri- 
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diculous as pqssible ; but every one is illustrated 
by authentic examples, drawn from the labours of 
our new Stagirite.^ 

^ Some grare dull men, who did not relish the Jestff^ 
doobtless the booksellers, who, to buy the name qf Wwrbur- 
ton, had paid down 1.500 for the Edition, loudly complained 
that EowAaos had iojored both him and them, by stopping 
the sale ! On this Edwards expresses bis surpuse, how ** a 
little twelve-penny pamphlet could stop the prepress qf 
eight large octavo volumes T' and apologizes, by applying 
a hamorons story to Warburton, for ** puflSng himself oflT 
io the iforld for what he is not, and now being disoovered.*'*- 
*' I am Just in the case of a friend of mine, who, going to 
visit an acquaintance, upon entering his room, met a person 
going out of it :— * Prythee, Jack,' says be, * what do you do 
with that fellow V * Why, 'tis Don Pedro di Mondongo, my 
Spoarah AfaatAr.* — * Spanish Master !' rcplios my frlciml 
' why, he's an errant Teague ; I know the fellow well enough: 
*tiB Rory Gehagan. He may possibly have been in Spain ; 
bot, depend on't, he will sell you the Tipperary brogue for 
pure Castilian.' Now honest Rory has just the same reasoni 
of complaint against this gentleman, as Mr. Warburton has 
against me, and I suppose abused him as heartily for it ; but 
nevertheless the gentleman did both parties Justice^" 

Some secret history is attached to this publication, so 
&tal to Warburtoh's critical character in English Litera* 
ture. This satire, like too many which have sprung out of 
Literary Quarrels, arose from personal moHvet i When 
EowARos, in early lifo, after quitting College, entered the 
army, he was on a visit at Mr. Allen's, at Bath, whose niece 
Warburton after married. Literary subjects formed the. 
osoal conversation. Warburton, not suspecting the Red 
Coat of covering any Greek, shewed his accustomed dogmat- 
ical superiority. Oncei wjben.the eonitroversy was runiM^|( 
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At length, when the Public had 4^cidecl on the 
fate of Warburton's Edition, it was confessed, 
that the Editor's design had never been to explain 
Shakespeare ! and that he was even conscious he 
bad frequentlj- imputed to the Poet, meanings 
which he never thought ! Our Critic's great ob- 
ject was to display his own learning ! Warburton 

high, EowAlfts taking down a Greek author, explained a 
passage in a manner quite contrary to Warburton. He 
did unluckily something more — ^he shewed that Warbur- 
TON*s mistake had arisen from having used a French trans- 
lation! — and all this before Ralph Allen and his Niece'! 
The doughty Critic was at once silenced, in siillen indignar 
tioB and mortal hatred. To this circumstance is attributed 
£dwards*s Canons of Criticism, which were followed up by 
Warburton with incessant attacks ; in every new edition 
of Pope, in the Essay on Criticism, and the Dunciad. War- 
tVETON asserts that Edwards is a very dull writer (witness 
the pleasantry that carries one through a volume of no smaH 
size,) that he is a libeller (because he ruined the critical 
character of Warburton) — and ** a libeller (says Warbur- 
ton, with poignancy,) is nothing but a Grub-street critic run 
to seed.'* — He compares Edwards*s^ wit and learning to bis 
ancestor Tom Thimble's, in the Rehearsal (because Ed- 
wards read Greek Authors in their original ;) and his air of 
good-nature and politeness, to Caliban's in the Tempest 
(because he had so keenly written the Canons of Criticism.) 
— I once saw a great literary curiosity : some proof-sheets of 
the Dunciad of Warburton's Edition. I observed that 
some of the bitterest notes were qfter-thougkts^ written on 
those proof-sheets after he had prepared the book for the 
press— one of these additions was his Note on Edwards^. 
Ifhus Pope's book became a perpetual source of all the per* 
:fMal hostilities of this singular genius ! 
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"Wrote for Warburton, and not for Shakespeare I' 
and tfae literary imposture almost rivals the con-- 
fegsions of Lauder or Psalmanazar ! 

The same secret principle was pursued iii 
his, absurd edition of Pope. He formed an un- 
broken Commentary on the '' Essay on Criticism/' 
to shew that that admirable coUection of precepts 
had been constructed by a systematical method, 
which it is well known the Poef never designed ;, 
and the same instruments of torture were here 
used as in the '^ E^say on Man,'* to reconcile a 
system of Fatalism to the doctrines of Revela- 
tion.'* Warton had to remove the incumbrance, 

^ In the BichardsoDiana, p. 264, tBe younger RichardsoD^* 
who was admitted to the iDtimacy of Pope, and collated: 
the Press for him, gives some curious information about- 
Warburton*^? commentary, both upon the Essay on Mtm 
and the Essaif on Criticism^ ** Wa&burton*s Discovery ot 
the 'r^nlarity' of Pope's Essay on. Criticism and * the 
whole scheme* of his Essay on Man, I: happen to know to be 
mere absurd refinement in creating conformities ; and thir 
from Pope himself, though he thought fit to adopt them 
afterwards.** The genius of Warburton might not have 
found an invincible difficulty in proving that the ** Essay on 
Criticism'* was in fact an ** Essay on Man,** and the reverse. 
Pope, before he knew Warburton, always spoke of his 
' *' Essay on Criticism** as ** an irregular collection of thoughts 
thrown together as H6race*s Art of Poetry was.*' As for 
the ^* Essay on Man,** says Richardson, ** I knotv that he 
never dreamed of the scheme he afterwards adopted ; but 
lie had taken terrour about the Clergy, and Warburton him* 
•elf, at the general alarm of its fatalism and dcistical ten- 
ieoej, of which my Father and I talked with him fltoqueatlr 

5. '^- 
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of his Commentaries on Pope, while a most hbcK 
rious confederacy zealously performed the same 
task to relieve Shakespeare. Thus Warburtoit 
pursued one secret principle in all his labours f 
thus he raised edifices which could not be secnre* 
I7 inhabitedi and were only impediments in the 
road-way ; and these works are now known, by 
the labours of those who have exerted their skill 
in laying them in ruins. 

Warburton was probably aware, that the se- 
cret PRINCIPLE which regulated his public opin- 
ions might lay him open, at numerous points, to 
the strokes of Ridicule. It is a weapon whicb 
evMry one is willing to use, but seems terrified 
when pointed against himself. There is no party^ 
or sect, which have not employed it in their most 
^4|(|||pus controversies : the grave part of mankind 
p)r6test against it, often at the moment they have 
been directing it for their own purpose. And the 
inquiry, whether Ridicule be a test of Truth, is 
one of the large controversies in our own Litera- 
ture. It was opened by Lord Shaftesbury, 
and zealously maintained by his school.' Ak en- 
side, in a note to his celebrated poem, asserts the 
efficacy of Ridicule as a test of Truth : Lord 
Kaimes had just done the same. Warburton 

at Twickeoham, without his appearing to understand it, or 
ever thinking to alter those passages which we suggested.*' 
— ^This Extract is long, but the information is authentic ; 
and it agists us in throwing some light on the subtilty of 
WA^uaTON'8 Critical impositions. 
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[^ levelled his pieise at the Lord in the bush-fighting 
.of a Note ; but came down in the open field with 
a ftiB discharge of his artiilerj on the lucklesa 
Bard.» 

The supercilious Critic, under the sneering ap- 
pellative of " The Poet," and of his " sublime ac- 
count/^ insultingly reminding him of " his Master," 
and shrewdly hinting that he was ^* a man of taste ;" 
a new term, as we are to infer, for " a Deist ;" or, 
as Akenside alluded to Spinoza (merely for illus- 
tration) that he might be something worse. He 
loudly protests against the practice of Ridicule ; 
but, in attacking its advocate, he is himself an 
evidence of its efficacy, by keenly ridiculing him 
and his opinions. Dysoit, the patron of Aken- 
8IDC, nobly stepped forwards to rescue his Eagle^ 
panting in the tremendous gripe of the Critictf^ 
liion. His defence of Akenside is an argument-' 
ative piece of Criticism, on the nature of Ridicule, 
curious, but wanting the graces of the genius who 
inspired it.^ 

9B The postscript to Warburton's Dedication to the 
Freethinkers, is entirely deroted to Akenside ; with thi« 
bitter opening, ** iThe Poet was too full of the subject and 
ofhiinself.*' 

* ** An IS^lstle to the Rer. Mr. Warburton, occasioned 
bj his treatment of the Author of * The Pleasures of the 
Imagination,* 1744." While Dtson repels Warburton's 
accusation^t against ** the Poet,*' he retorts some against tlie 
Critic himself. Warburton often perplexed a controversy 
by a subtile chaise of a word; or by breakiiig up a seft- 
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I shall stop one moment, since i% fails into our 
subject, to record this great literary battle on the 
use of Ridicule, which has been fought till both 
partie«i, after having shed their ink, divide the field 
without victory or defeat, and now stand looking 
on each other. After the opposite arguments, ar 
short conclusion may be drawn ; and if I fail ia 
the right one, all that I can say will be, 

*^ I sufTer for the Truth, Sir; for Jacquenetta is a: 
true girl." 

£oTe*ft Labour Lost, «• I. •• 1* 

The advocates for the use of Ridicule main* 
tain that is a natural sense or feeling, best^^^^d on- 
us for wise purposes by the Supreme Being, as the 
others are of Beauty, or of Sublimity — tb detect 
^^e deformity or absurdity of an object ; and that 
Cbo real virtues, such as Wisdom, Honesty, Brave- 
ry, or Generosity, can be ridiculed. 

The great Adversary of Ridicule replied, that 
they did not dare to ridicule the virtues openly; 
but, by overcharging and distorting features, they 
could laugh at leisure. *^ Give them other names ; 
call them but Temerity, Prodigality, Simplicity^ 
&c. and your business is done. Make them ridic- 
ulous, and you may go on, in the freedoin of wit 
and humour (thus Shaftesburi^ distinguishes 

tence ; or by contriying some absurdity in the shape of aa 
inference, to get rid of it in a mock triumph. These little 
weapons against the laws of war, are insidiously practised 
la the war «l words, Waabuetoii never replied. 
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Ridicule) till there be never a virtue left to kuigh 
cwt of countenance." 

The Ridiculers acknowledge that their favourite: 
art may do mischief, when dishonest men obtrude 
circumstances foreign to the object^ and we ai*e 
80 ioadverteni, as to allow these circumstances to 
impose upon us. But, thej justly urge, the use 
of Reason itself is full as liable to the same objec- 
tion : grant Spinoza his false principles, and his 
conclusions will be considered as true. Dvson 
has thrown out an ingenious illustration. '^ It ia 
so equally in the mathematics ; where, in reason- 
ing about a circle, if we join along with its real 
properties, others that do not belong to it, our 
conclusions will certainly be erroneous. Yet who 
would Infer from hence, that the manner of proof 
is defective or fallacious ?'* 

Warbukton urged the strongest case against 
the use of Ridicule^ in that of Socrates and Aris. 
tophanes. In his strong and coarse illustration 
he shews, that '< by clapping a fool's coat on the 
most immaculate virtue, it stuck on Socrates like 
a San Benito, and at last brought him to his exe- 
cution : it made the owner resemble his direct op- 
posite ; that character he was most unlike. The 
consequences are well known." 

Warburtoit has here adopted the popular no- 
tion, that the witty buffoon Aristophanes was the 
occasion of the death of the philosophical Socra- 
tes. But the fact is not so. The de^nce is skil- 
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ful on the part of Dtbon ; and we maj easily 
conceive, that on so important a point Akehsidk 
had been consulted. — I shall give it in his own 
words. The result is in favour of the cause of 
Ridicule. 

" The Socrates of Arislophanes is as truly ridicu- 
lous a character as ever was drawn ; but it is not the 
character of Socrates himself. The object was pep- 
verted ; and the mischief which ensued, was owing to 
the dishonesty of him who persuaded the people that 
that was the real character of Socrates, not from any 
errour in the faculty. of Ridicule itself.'* — Dyson iheik 
states the fact, as it concerned Socrates. *' The real 
intention of the contrivers of this Ridicule was not sa 
much to mislead the people, by giving them a bad 
opinion of Socrates, as to sound ^what was, at the Ume^ 
the general opinion of him, that from thence they 
might judge whether it would be safe to bring a 
direct accusation against him. The most effectual 
way of making this trial was by ridiculing him ; for 
they knew, if the people saw his character in its true 
light, they would be displeased with the misrepresen- 
tation, and not endure the Ridicule. On trial, this 
appeared : the play met with its deserved fate ; and, 
notwithstanding the exquisiteness of the wit, was ab^ 
solutely rejected. A second attempt succeeded no 
better ; and the abettors of the Poet were so discour^ 
aged from pursuing their design against Socrates, that 
it was not till above twknty xears after the publicor 
tUm of the Play^ that they brought their accusation 
against him! It was not, therefore, Ridicule that did, 
^r CQuld d^troy Socrates: he was ratbeV sacrificied 
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for (he right me of it himself, againat the Sophist, nvho 
eoald not bear the test." 

ThuB, then, stands the argument. — ^Warbur- 
Tosr, reasoning on the abuses of Ridicule, has 
opened to us all its dangers. Its Advocate con- 
sents that Ridicule, to be a test of Truth, must 
not impose on us circumstances which are foreign 
to the object. No object can be ridiculed, that 
is not ridiculous. Should this happen, then the 
Ridicule is false ; and as such, can be proved, as 
much as any piece of false reasoning. Ridicule 
is a taste of congruit j and propriety, not possess- 
ed by every one ; a test, which separates Truth 
from imposture ; a talent against the exercise of 
which, most men are interested to protest ; but 
which, being founded on the constituent princi- 
ples of the human mind, is often indulged at the 
moment it is decried and complained of. 

But we must not leave this great man without 
some notice of that peculiar style of controversy 
which he adopted, and which may be distinguish- 
ed among our Literary Quarrels. He found- 
ed a School, and he has left his name to describe 
a Race ! — a School and a Race, which the more 
liberal spirit of the day we live in would not any 
longer endure. Who has not* heard of Thb 
Warburtoitians ? 

That secret principle which conducted 
Warburton in all his Works, and which we 
hMwe attempted always to pursue, could not have 
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been sufficient to have filled the world with the 
name of Warburton. Other Scholars, ha^e j 
published reveries ; and the j have passed away, 
after shewing themselves quietly, and leaving 
no impression ; like those coloured and shift- 
ing shadows on a wall, with which children are 
, amused. Warbur'^gn was a literary Revolu- 
^tionist, whoy to maintain a new order of things, 
required all the despotism of a perpetual Dicta- 
tor. He probably foresaw all the controversies 
which were to gather round him. The bold 
. unblushing energy which could lay down the most 
- extravagant positions, was to be maintained by a 
fierce dogmatic spirit, and by that peculiar style 
of mordacious contempt and intolerant insolence, 
in the beating down of his opponents from all 
quarters, and the animating cry of triumph, to 
encourage those more serious minds, who, over- 
come by his genius, were yet often alarmed by 
the ambiguous tendency of his speculations.' 



3t 



37 The paradoxical title of his great Work was evidently 
designed to attract the unwai-y. " The Divine Legation of 
Moses demonstrated-^row the omission qf a future state /" 
It was long uncertain whether it was " a covert attack on 
Christianity, instead of a defence of it." As a Theologian, 
I have no concern with Warburton's character : this has 

' been the business of that poli<;hed and elegant scI*olar, 
Bishop LowTH, who has shewn what it is to be " a QiiacjL in 
CoDunentatorship, and a Mountebank in Criticism,'* in 
Hebrew Literature. He has fully entered into all the 

. absurdity of Warburton's " ill-starred Dissertation on 
Job.'* It it eariooa to observe, tbat Waeburton, in the 
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The Warbvrtonian School was to be sup- 
ii fwfed by the mott liceritioua principles ; by die- 
l^tetafU arrogance,^ by gross inveclive, and by 

VtU dmce of originnlity, often too boldly took the bull by 
the boms, for he often adopted the verj reasonings and 
•bJectkMii of Infidels !— for instance, in arguing on the truth 
ef the Hebrew text, because the wordk had no points when 
a llTing language, he absolutely prefers the Koran for cor- 
rectness! On this LowTH obsenres: **You haye been 
irging the same arguments that Spinota employed, in order 
to destroy the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures, and to 
introdmse Infidelity and Atheism.'* He shews ihrther, that 
this was also done by " a Society of Gentlemen," in their 
** Sacerdotism displayed,*' said to be written by *« a Select 
Gonunittee of the Deists and Freethinkers of Great Britain,*' 
whose Author WxaBuaTON himself represents to be '* the 
forwardest deyil of the whole Legion." Lowth, howorer, 
eouclodes that all the mischief has arisen only from ** your 
Lordship's undertaking to treat of a subject with which you 
appear to be ?ery much unacquainted.*' 

Lowth'i Letter, p. 01. 

as LowTH remonstrated with Waeburton on his ''su- 
preme authority,'* — " I did not care to protest against the 
anthoritatiye manner in which you proceeded ; or to ques- 
tion iftmr inveitituv in the high qffice qf Inqwiiitor Oerural^ 
mnd Supreme Judge qf the Opinions qf the Learned^ which 
joa had long before assumed, and had exereieed with a ftro^ 
ei^ and a despotism tvUhout example in the Republic qf Let^ 
ten, and hardly to be paralleled among the disciples qf Do* 
minie ; exacting their opinions to the standard of your infal- 
libility, and prosecuting with implacable hatred every one 

that presumed to diifer from you." 

Lowth't Letter to W« p. 9. 
VOL. I. 6 
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airv sircasm;^ but the bitter ^IcNilempt, and Us 
maoF little artifices of lowering an adTeraarj^'in 
XLe public opinion, was more peculiarly the talent 

» Warbvrtojt bad the most catting waj of designatiBg 
his adreraries, ehiier by the nost refaemeiit abuse, or the 
ligbt pctalaace that ezpre»sed his ioefiable etmiempU S^ 
says to one, ** Though joor teeth arc sbort« what yoo waat 
in teeth jon have in yeoom, and know, as all other cremtuea 
do, where joar strength lies.** He thns aaaounoea tte 
name of the author of a work on ** A ihtiire State of &e« 
wards and PonisbmeBts,'* in which were some objectieBB to 
W\*>BURTos*8 theory. It seems the aothoc had ae» 
knowledged the work ; and ihus^WARBiniTOH, ia one of -hia 
Prefoees to the. DiTioe Ligation, with eartreaie bHteisew 
adds, ** I shall, therefiire, bat do what indeed woald be jast- 
ly reckoned the croelest of all things, UU aty reader fha 
nrnne of this MUerable ; which we find to be J. TuXAmiK** 
*' Blr. TiLLARD was first condemned, (says the aathar .of 
** CoafiisioD worse confoanded,**) as a rnifiaa that stabs a 
man in the dark, because he did net pat his naaM to his 
book against the Divine Legation; and afterwards con- 
demned as lost to shame, both as a man and a writer, be- 
cause he did pot his name to it.*' — ^Woold one not .unagiae 
this person to be ooe of the lowest of miscreants ? He wa» 
a maa of fiMtnne and literatnre. Of this person he says io 
a letter, **Tliis is a man of ibrtnne, and k is well he is-so, 
for I have spoiled his trade as a writer ; and as he was vecy 
abusiye, firee-thinking, and aDonymeus, I hare not spared 
to expose his ignorance and ill faith." Bot afterwards, 
haying discovered that he was a particular firtend to Br. 
Oliver, he makes awkward ap(4ogies, and declares he woald 
not have gone so far had he known this ! — He wai often so 
vehement in his abase, that I find he confesses it himself; 
for, in preparing a new edition of the Divine L^ation, he 
tells Dr. Birch that he has asade " several ooussions of pas- 
ties which were thao^t twta, tnsalfnf, and tif-nafvreif.*' 
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ef one of hiB apltot scholars, the cool, the keen, 
tk^. Bophiatical Hitrd. The lowest arts of con- 
It is aimisii^ enough to observe how he designates men 
as great as himself. When he mentions the learned Ifyde, 
lie places him '* at the head of a rabble of lying Oriental- 
Ms.*' When he allddes to Peters, a yery learned and in^ 
geaioas clergyman, he passes him by as '* The Cornish 
CVitie." A* friend of Peters observed, that '* he had given 
WAasu&Toir ' a Ctfmish hug,' of which he might be sore as 
long as he lived/' Dr. Taiflor, the learned editor of Demos- 
tboies, he selects from ** his fellows," that is, other dunces : 
a delicacy of expression which offended scholars. He 
tlireateiis Dr. Slebbing, who had preserved an anonymous 
diaraeter, ** to-catch this Eel of Ck>ntroversy, since he hidef^ 
his head, by the tail, the only part that sticks out of the 
mnd, more dirty indeed than slippery, and stiil more weak 
tkao dirty, as passing through a trap, where he was forced, 
«t every step, to leave part of his skin, that is, his system.'* 
WAaacaTON has often true wit. — ^With what provoking con- 
tempt lie calls Sir Thomas Hanmer always ** The Oxford 
Editor !** and in his attack t>n Akenside, never fails to nick- 
Banae him, in derision, **The Poet!" I refer the Reader 
to the Postscript of his Dedication to the Freethinkers, ibr 
a earioiis specimen of supercilious causticity, in his descrip- 
tioD of Lord Kaimes as a critic, and Akenside as '* The 
Poet.^ Of this pair he tells us, in bitter derision, ** they 
are both men of Taste." Hurd* imitated his Master sue- 
cessfoUy, by using some qualifying epithet, or giving an 
adversary some odd nick-name, or discreetly dispensing 
a little mortifying praise. The antagonists he encoim- 
ters were men sometimes his soporiours, and these he calls 
**6iseable men." Some are styled ^insect blasphemers !" 
The learned Lardner is reduced to ** the Jaborioas Dr. 
litrdner ;" and Hume's History is treated with the. discreet 
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federacy were connived at,* prodigal of praise to 
themselves, and retentive of it to all others ; th^ 
world was to be divided into two parti/, the War- 
burtonians and the Antia, 

To establish this new government in the litera^- 
arj world, this great Revolutionist was favoured 

praise of being ** the most readable historj we have." He 
carefully hints to Leland, that " he had never read his 
works, nor looked into his translatioiis ; but wba^ he has 
heard of his writings makes him think favourably of him." 
Thus, he teases the Rhetorical Professor, by mentioning 
his ** elegant translation, which, the^ say, you have made of 
Demosthenes !*' And he understands that he is ** a scholar, 
who, they say^ employs himself in works of learning and 
taste." 

LowTR seenm: to have discovered this secret art of Wab- 
BURTON ; for he says, ** Tou have a set of names always at 
hand, a kind of infamous list, or black calendar^ where 
every offender is sure to find a niche ready to receive him ; 
nothing so easy as the application, and slight provocation is 
suflScient." 

^ Sometimes WAOsnaTON left his battles to be fbaght 
by subaltern genius ; a circumstance to which Lowth with 
keen pleasantry, thus alludes: — ^Indeed, my lord, I -was 
afterwards miich surprised, when, having been with great 
civility dismissedirom your presence, I found yaurfontmton 
at your door, armed with his master^ s €aM\ and fdUifig upon 
me without mercy ; yourself looking on and approving, and 
having probably put the weapon, with proper orders, into 
his bands. Tou tbiid^, it seems, that I ought to have taken 
my beatii^ quietly and patiently, in respect to the livery 
which he wore. I ivas not of so tame a disposition : I 
Wrested the wes^n from hinsi, and broke it. Tour lordship, 
it seems, by an oblique blow« got an unlucky rap on the 
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by VortaM with two important objects ; the one 
was a Muchinef hy which he could wield public 
opinioQ ; uid the other a Man^ who seemed bom 
to be his Minister, or his Viceroj. 

luinckles ; though you may thank yourself for it, you lay 
the blame on ihe.*' — Lowth's Letter to W. p. 11. 

Warburton and Hurd frequently concerted together on 
the manner of attack and defence. In one of these let* 
ters of HuRD*8 it is very amusing to read, ** Taylor is a more 
ereditable dunce than Webster — ^What do you think to do 
irlth the Appendix against 'FiUard and Sykes ? Why might 
Bot Taylor rank with them,** &c. This is something like 
tiie style of the JUuminati, or the Lcmdon Corresponding 
Society, breathing nothing but dark conspiracy! The 
Warbnrtomans had also a system of Espionage, When 
Dr. Taylor ¥ras accused by one of them of haying said that 
Warburton was no scholar, the learned Grecian replied, 
that he did not recollect eyer saying that Dr. Warburton 
wms no scholar, but that indeed he had always thought so— 
Hence a tremendous quarrel ! Hurd, the Mercury of our 
Jupiter, cast the first light shaft against the Doctor, then 
Chancellor of Lincoln,, by thus alluding to the Preface of his 
work on Civil Law, as ** a certain thing prefatory to a learn- 
ed work, intituled. The Elements of Ciyil Law ;" but at 
length Jove himself roiled his thunder on the hapless Chan- 
cellor. The Doctor liad said in his work, that '* the Roman 
Emperors persecuted the first Christians, not so much iVom 
a dislike of their tenets, as from a jealousy of their noctur- 
nal assemblies.*' Warburton*s doctrine was, that ** they 
held nocturnal assemblies because of the persecution of 
their enemies." One was the fact, and the other the con* 
sequence. But the Chancellor of Lincoln was to be outra- 
geously degraded among the Dunces! that was the reaJ 
motiye; the «< nocturnal assemblieB*' only, the ostensibk 

6 * 
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The Machine was nothing less than the immor- 
tal Works of Pope ; as soon as Warburtoh had 
obtained a royal patent to secnre to himself the 
sole property of Pope^s Works, the public were 
compelled, under the disguise of a Commentary 
on the most classical of our Poets, to be cond^med 
with all his literary quarrels, and have his libels 
and lampoons perpetually before them ; all the 
foul waters of his anger were deposited here as in 
a common reservoir.^ 

Fanciful as was the genius of Warbu&toi^, it 
delighted too much in its eccentric motions, and 
in its own solitary greatness, amidst abstract and 
recondite topics, io have fixed the pnblic attenti<Hi, 

one. A pamphleteer, in defence of the Chancellor, in reply, 
thought that in ** this literary persecotion,** it might be 
dangerons if Dr. Taylor shouldtie proroked to prove in prvU, 
what he only dropped in eonversoHon.** How innoeent was 
this gentleman of the arts and stratagems of Logomacht, 
or Book-wars ! The proof wooM not have altered the case : 
HuRD would have disputed it tooth and nail; and some 
people's assertions are much stronger than other persons' 
proqfs. Warburton was running greater risks, every day 
of his life, than any he was likely to receive from this flourish 
in the air. The great purpose was to make the Chancellor 
of Lincoln the butt of his sarcastic pleasantry ; and this 
object was secured by Warburton's forty pages of preface, 
in which the Chancellor stands to be buffeted, like an ancient 
quintain, ** a mere lifeless block.'* — All this came from only 
thinking that Warburion was no scholar ! 

u Sec what I have said at the close of Note 33, p. 52.— 
Tn aCollectioil,- entitled " Verses occasioned by Mr. War- 
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had not a party been formed around him, at the 
head of which stood the active and subtile Hurd ; 
and amidst (ho gradations of the votive brother- 

iMirton^s late edition of Mr. Pope's Works," 1751, are nu- 
ntenvas epigrams, parodies, and similics on it. I give one. 

" As on the margin of Thames* silver flood 
Stand little necessary piles of wood, 
So PopB^t fair page appears with notes disgraced : 
Pift down the nuisances, ye men of taste !** 

l4>wrB has noticed the use Warburton made of his paten tqi 
fi>r vending Pope. '' I thought you might possibly whip me 
at the cart's tail in a note to the Divine Legation, the ordi- 
■arf place of your literary executions ; or pittory me m the 
Dvnciadt another en^tee which, as legal propriejtor, you 
have very ingeniously and Judiciously applied to the same 
purpose ; or perhaps have ordered me a kind of Bridewell 
correction, by one of your beadles, in a pamphlet.** 

Lowth^s Letter to'W. p. 4. 

Warburton carried the liQcntiousness of the pen ii^m 
these notes to the Dunciad, to an height, which can only be 
paralleled in the gross logomachies of Schioppius, Gronovius* 
and Scaltger, and the rest of that snarling crew. But his 
wit exceeded even his grossness. He was accused of not 

sparing 

** Round-house wit and Wapping choler." 

Fertei occasioned by Mr* W»''g late EdUloti of Pcpe» 

And one of his most furious assailants thus salutes him : — 
** Whether you are a wrangling Wapping attorney, a pedantic 
pretender to Criticism, an impudent paradoxical priest, or 
an animal yet stranger, an heterogeneous medley of all 
three, as your tkrraginous style seems to confess." — An 
Epistle to the Author of a Libel entitled A Letter to the 
Editor of Bolingbroke*s Works, &c. 

I have ascertained, since writing this Note, that Mallet 
iras the author of this furious Epistle. He would not ac- 
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lioody the profouod BALGur^the spirited Browk^ 
till we reach 

" To hiji tame jackall, panon Townb.*' 

Tcnes on W«iiarl«i*s kte Editkft. 

knovf ledge, what he dared not deny. WARBvaTOv treated 
Mall£T, in this instance, as he often did his saperiodrs — ^he 
merer replied ! The silence seems to hare stong this irasci- 
ble and evil spirit : he returned again to the charge, with 
« another poisoned weapon. His rage {nrodticed ** A famifiar 
Epistle to the most impudent man Hying, 1749/* — ^The style 
of this second letter has been characterissed as '* bad enoagh 
to disgrace eren gaols and garrets.'* Its yimlenee conM 
not well exceed its predecessor. The oddness of Its title 
has made this worthless thing often inquired afler. It Is* 
merelj personal. It is curious to observe Mallet make 
Pope an object of his pity, and call him " this poor man.** 
Orator IIenley took some pains, on the first appearance of 
this catching title, to assure his friends that it did not refer 
to him. The title proved contagions; which shews the 
abuse of Wabburton was very agreeable. Dr. Z. Gasr, 
under the title ef ♦♦ A Country Curate," published " A free 
and familiar Letter to the great Refiner of Pope and Shake- 
speare, 1750;'* and in 1753, young Cibber tried also at **A 
familiar Epistle to Mr. William Warburton, from Mr. T|fe- 
•philus Cibber,** prefixed to the Life of Barton Booth. Dr. 
Z. Grey*s "freedom and familiarity" are designed to shew 
Warburton that he has no wit; but unluckily, the Doctor 
having none himself, his arguments against Warburton*s 
are not decisive. ** The familiarity** of Mallet is that of 
a scoundrel, and the younger Cibber*s that of an idiot : the 
genius of Warburton was secure. Mallet, by overcharging 
kis gun with the iellest intentions, found that his piece, in 



This Wftrburtonian party reminds one of the 
»ld custom among our elder Poets, who formed a 
kind of free-masonry among themselves, by adopt- 

tmrsting, aonifailated himself. The pop-gun of little The. 
ooald never have been heard ! 

But Wabburton's ra^e was only a part of his Secret 
Principle ; for, can any thing be more witty than his attack 
on poor Cooper, the author of the Life of Socrates ? Having 
ealled his book ** a late worthless and now forgotten thing, 
called the Life of Socrates^** be adds, <' where the head of 
the Author has Just made a shift ia do the office of a camera 
cbscura^ and represent things in an inverted order, himself 
abwe, and RoUin, Voltaire, and every other author of repu- 
tation, behw.^^ WheQ Cooper complained of this, and of 
some severer language, to Warburton, by a friend. War* 
BURTON replied that Cooper had attacked ' him, and that he 
had only taken his revenge " with a slight Jok^.** CoopBr 
was weak and vain enough to print a pamphlet, to prove 
that this WBJB a serious accusation, and no Joke ; and if it was 
a Joke, he shews it was not a correct one. In fact. Cooper 
could never comprehend how his bead was like a caTnera o5- 
scura ! Cooper, who was of the Shaftesburian school, who 
•f philosophers pride themselves on ** the harmony" of their 
passions, but strike too often in discords at a slight disturb- 
ance, equalled the virulence of Warburton's Joke, though 
he could not the wit. ** I found (says he,) previous to his 
pretended witticism about the camera obscura, such misera- 
ble spawn of wretched malice, as nothing but the inflamed 
brain of a rank monk could conceive, or the oyster-selling 
maids near London-bridge could utter." One would not 
suppose that all this came from the school of Plato, but 
rather from the tub of Diogenes ! — Something must be al- 
lowed for poor Cooper, whose Life of Socrates was -so posi- 
tively asserted to be " a late worthless and forgotten thing." 
It is curious enoug^h to observe, after this, our Author de* 
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ing joiinger poets by the title of their Sons — 'Rut 
that was a domestic society of poets ; this, a re- 

olaring, that Warburton ^ has verj ofifortiiiiately used tlie 
word impudent (which Warburton had applied to him*) as 
it naturally reminds erery reader, that the paqaphlet pob-' 
lisbed about two years ago, addressed * to the most impudent 
nan living,' was universally acknowledged to b^^fedicated 
to our Commentator/' — Warburton had always the Pnnciad 
in his head when a new quarrel was rising, which produeed 
an Y>dd blunder on the side of Edwards, and proy<Aed that 
Wit to be as dull as Cooper, who was none. Warburtok 
taid, in oae of his notes on Edwards, who had entitled him- 
•telf '* a Gentleman of Linco]n*s Inn," '^This Gentleman, as 
.he is pleased to call himself, is in reality a gentleman only 
•f the Dunciad, or, to speak him better, in the plain lan^ 
:guage of our honest ancestors to such Mushrooms, a Gentk- 
man of the last EditUmJ*' JSdwards misunderstood the allu- 
sion, and sore at the personal attack which followed, of his 
having ** eluded the solicitude of his careiUl father," consid- 
ered himself ** degraded of bis gentility," that it was a 
refl'^ction on his birth," and threatened to apply to " Mr. 
Warburton*s Masters of the Bench, ibr degrading a * Bar- 
■ rister of their house.' " — This affi>rded a oew triumph to 
Warburton, in a new note, where he explains his meaning 
•f these *' Mushrooms," whom he meant merely as literary 
•nes ; and assures ** Fungoso and his friends, who are all 
gentlemen, that he meant no more than that Edwards had 
become a gentleman qf ^ last Edition qf the Dunciad /" 
Edwards and his fungous friends had understood the phrase 
as applied to new-fangled gentry, One of these Wits^ jfk. 
the Collection of Verses cited above, says to Warburton : 

** This raushroom has made sauce for you. 
Ht''h meat ; thou'rt poison — plain enough — 
JT be'g a mwkr9omj tbou*rt a Tp^ff ."* 
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ival of the Jesuitic order instituted by its founder, 
hat 

^ By bim supported with a proper pride, 
They might hold all mankind as fools beside; 
Might, like himself, teach each adopted son, 
'Gainst all the world, to quote a Warburton.'** 

Chorehiirt FhigiiMnt of a OedkMiaB. 

The character of a literary sycophant was never 
more perfectly exhibited than in Hvrd. A Whig 

Warburton had the full command oyer the Dunciad, 
cren when Pope was alire ; for, in consequence of his being 
refused a degree at Oxford, which ihej ofibred Pope, who 
declined It on that account, the Poet produced the celebrat* 
ed lines of ** Apo]lo*s Mayor and Aldermen,*' in the fourth 
Dnndad. Thus it is that the personal likes and dislikes of 
/ witty men come down to posterity, and are often mistaken 
as Just satire, when, atlter all, they are nothing but Litera- 
ry Quarrels, seldom founded on truth, and very oflen conn 
plete fkls^oods ! 

^ Warburton, indeed, was always looking about for fresk 
recruits : a circumstance wliich appears in the curious Me- 
moirs of the late Dr. Heathcote, which he has written of 
himself. Heathcote, when young, published, anonymously, 
a pamphlet in the Middletonian Controversy. By the desire 
of Warburton, the Bookseller transmitted his compliments 
to the anonymous Author. " I was greatly surprist^d (says 
HcATHCOTE ;] but soon after perceived, that Warbueton*8 
state of Authorship being a state of war, it was his custom t# 
be particvlarltf attentive to allyovng authors^ in hopet qf en- 
listing them into his service. Warburton was more thaa 
civil, wlien necessary, on tliese occasions, and would procure 
such adventurers some slight patronac^e.** 

Kicholt^t Lit. AntedotM, vol. r. MS. 
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ID principle, yet he had all a court ier's arta for 
Warburton ; to him he devoted all his genius, 
though that, indeed, was moderate ; aided him 
with all his ingenuity, which was exquisite ; and 
lent his cause a certain delicacy of taste and culti- 
vated elegance, which, although too prim and ar- 
tificial, was a vein of gold running through his mass 
of erudition ; for it was Hurd who ajded the usur- 
pation of Warburton in the province of Crit- 
icism, above Aristotle and Longinus.** IIurd is 

^ We are astonished at the boldneM of tbe minor Critic, 
when efen, after jthe fatal Edition of Warburton*8 Shake- 
speare, he should still ventare, in the life of bio great friend, 
to assert that ** this dne Edition must ever be highly Tahied 
by men of sen«o and taste ; a spirit congenial to that of the 
Author breathing throogbout !" 

Is it possible that the man who wrote this should ever 
hare read the ** Canons of Criticism ?*' Tet is it to be sup- 
poRed tliat he who took so lively an interest in the literary 
fortunes of his friend should not have read them 7 The War- 
tmrtonians appear to have adopted one of the principles of 
the Jesuits, in their controversies ; which was, to repeat 
u^ments which had been confuted over and over again, to 
insinuate that they had not been so ! But this was not too 
much to risk, by him who, in his Dedication of norace'f 
Epistle to Augustus, with a Commentary, had hardily and 
solemnly declared that ** Warburton, in his enlarged view 
qfthingSf had not only revived the two models of Aristotle 
and Longinus, but had rather struck out a new original plan 
qfCriHcism^ which should unite the virtues of each of them. 
This experiment was made on the two greatest of our own 
Poets — Shakespeare and Pope. . Still (he adds) j/nu n^ent 
farther^ by Joining to those powers a perfect insii^ht inta 
fanmaii nature ; and so ennobling the exercise of llteraryt 
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juBtly characterized by Wartoit, in his Spenser, 
vol. ii. p. 36, as ^^ the most sensible and ingeniom 
of modern Critics.'' — He was a lover of his studies ; 

by the justest moral censure, i^ou fiave notVt at Ungtkt ad^ 
vanced Criticism to Ui full glory,** 

A perpetual intercourHe of mutual adulation animated 
the Sovereign and his Vicoroji and, by mutual support, each 
obtained the same reward : two mitres crowned the greater 
and the minor Critic. This intercourse was humorously de- 
tected by the lively Author of ** Conftision worse confounl* 
ed.**— *« When the late Duke of R. (says he) kept wild 
beasts, it was a common diversion to make two of his bears 
drunk (not metaphorically with flattery, but literally with 
fitrong ale,) and then daub them over with honey. It was 
excellent sport to see how lovingly (like a couple of Critics) 
they would lick and claw one another.** It is almost amai- 
ing to observe how Huao, who naturally was of the most 
frigid temperament, and the most subdued feelings, warmed, 
heated, and biased, in the progressive stages, ** of that par 
geantry of praise spread over the Rev. Mr. Warburtow, 
when the latter was advancing fast towards a Bishoprick,** 
to use the words of Dr. Parr, a sagacious observer of man. 
However, notwithstanding the despotic mandates of our 
PIchrocole and his dapper Minister, there were who did not 
fear to meet the greater Bear of the two, so facetiously 
defcribed above. And the Author of ** Conl^sion worse 
oonlbundod** tells a familiar story, which will enliven the 
history of oar great Critic— ** One of the Bears tnentioned 
aliove happened to get loose, and was running along the 
street In which a Tinker was gravely walking. The people 
all cried Tinker ! Tinker t Beware of the Bear !— Upon this 
Magnano &ced about, with great composure ; and raising 
his staff, knocked down Bniin ; then setting his arms a-kim- 
bo, walked off very sedately ; only saying— Lot the Bear 
• you I. 7 
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HIS MISCfiLIiANEOUS aUARRELS. 

OPE adopted a syttem qf Kierary poliKc»— coUecfedi wUh «►.* ? 
traordmary care, every thing reloHoe to his Qu ar re i^ ' n oyol* "^ 
itidan ever studied to obtain his purposes by more obUque 
directions and intricate stratagems — some qf his ihanawoTes-^ 
his systemaHc hostility not practised with tmptm%— Aw cknm 
to his otm Works contested^-Cibbor's facetious description 
t^Fope*sfeeKngs,and WMoi^t ekgmt Satire on hisgemus 
^^ilDmmis^s account qf Pope^s JMroiiiefion to himr^is po- 
mUt prudence Jwrther discovered in the CoUection qf aU the 
Pieces relative to the Dunciad, in which he employed Savage 
'^ihe JlkeobaUians and the Popeians ; anattackbyaJTuobal- 
dian — 7%e Dunciad ingenioushf d^fimded,for the givssness qf 
its imagery, andits reproach tf the poverhf qf the Authors, 
supposed by Pope himself, with some curious specimens qf (tf- 
frary personaUtia — the Literary Quarrel between Aaron HiU 
and Pope distinguishedfor its romantic cast — a Narrative qf 
the extraordinary transactions respecting the publication qf 
Papers Letters : an example qf Stratagem and Conspiracy, 
iUustratioe qfhis character. 



P6r% has proudly perpetuated the hiatorj of his 
Literary Quarrek ; and he appears to have been 
among those Authors, surely not forming the ma- 
jority, who have delighted in, or have not been 
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averse to provoke, hostility. He has registered 
the titles of every book, even to a single paper, 
or a copy of verses, ib 1rbi6k their authors had 
committed treason against his poetical sovereign- 
ty.^ His ambition seemed gratified in heaping 

1 Pope collected these numerous literary libels with ex- 
traordinary oare. He had fh^m bound in rohunes of all 
liases ; and a range of twelves, octavos, quartos, and folios, 
were marshalled in portentous order on his shelves. He 
wrote the names of the Writers, with remarks on these 
Anofinfmiana, He prefixed to them this motto, from Job : 
'* Behold, my desire is, that mine adversary had written a 
book : surely I would take- it upon my shoulder, and bind it 
as a crown to me.'* c. mf. 35. Ruflfhead, who wrote Pope's 
Life under the eye of Warburton, who revised every sheet 
of the volume, and suffered this mere Lawyer and singular- 
ly wretched Critic to write on, with far inferiour taste to his 
own— ofiered ** the entire collection to any public libraiy 
or museum, whose search is after curiosities, and may be de- 
sirous of enriching their common treasure with it : it will 
be freely at the service of that which asks first." Did no 
one accept the invitation ? As this was written in 1769, it 
is evidently pointed towards the British Musetfm ; but there 
I have not heard of it. This collection must have contahied 
much of the Secret Memoirs of Grub-street : it was always 
, a fountain whence those *< waters of bitterness," the notes 
in the Dunciad, were readily supplied. It would be curiout 
to discover by what stratagem Pope obtained all that secret 
intelligence about his Dunces, with which he has burthened 
posterity, for his own particular gratification. ArbnliiBot^ 
it is said, wrote some notes merely literary ; but Sicmge* 
and still humbler agents, served him as his Espimis de PoUce. 
He pensioned Savage to his last day, and never deserted 
him. In the account of " the phantom Moore," Scriblems 
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these trophies to his genius, while meaner pas- 
sions could compile one of the most voluminous of 
the scandalous chronicles of Literature. We are 

appeals to Savage to authenticate some story. One curious 
instance'of the fruits of Savage's researches in this way, he 
has himself preserved, in his Memoirs of ** An Author to be 
Let, by Iscariot Hackney.'* This portrait of ** a perfect 
Town-Author" is not deficient in spirit : the hero was one 
RoQme,a man only celebrated in the Dunciad, for his ** funere- 
al frown." But it is uncertain whether this fellow had real]|f 
so dismal a countenance ; for the epithet was borrowed from, 
bis profession, being the son of an undertaker ! Such is the 
nature of some satire ! Or. Warton is astonished, or mortifiedy 
for he knew not which, to see the pains and patience of Pc^ 
and his friends in compilinji; the Notes to the Dunciad, to 
trace oat the lives and works of such paltry and forgotten 
Scsrflbblers. ** It is like walking throogh the darkest alleys 
ia litai dirtiest part of St. Giles's." Very true ! But may 
we not be allowed to detect the vanities of human nature 
at St. Giles's as well as St. James's ? Authors, however 
obscure, are always an amusing race to Authors. The great- 
est find their own passions in the least, though distorted, or 
cramped in too small a compass. 

It is doubtless from Pope's great anxiety for his own litera- 
ry celebrity that we haye been furnished with so complete a 
knowledge of the ^tesque groupes in the Dunciad. ** Give 
me a shilling," said Swift facetiously, ** and I will insure you 
that posterity shall never know one single enemy, excepting 
those irbose memory you have preserved." A very useful 
hintiiirs man of genius to leave his wretched assailants to 
dMtl% away in their own weakness. But Pope, having 
wrifteb the Dunciad, by accompanying it with a Commenta- 
ry, has taken the only method to interest posterity. He 
felt that Boileau's satires on bad authors are liked only in 
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Twice, perhaps oflener. Pope attacked Pope;^ 
and he fireqaeotlj concealed himself under the 
names of others, for some particular design. Not 
to point out his dark fanriEar Scriblerus, always at 
hand for all purposes, he made use of the names 
of aeveral of his friends. When he employed 
Savage in **-A collection of all the pieces, in 
verse and prose, published on occasion of the 
Dunciad," he subscribed this name to an admira- 
ble dedication to Ijord Middlesex, where he mi- 
nutely relates the whole history of the Dunciad, 

after pablicatioii, came eyerj dajy persecoting with anxious 
inqairies the co!d impenetrable bookseller, who, as the 
poem lay nncalled for, sawnothii^ bat vexatious- importun- 
ities in a troablesome yootb. One day. Pope, after nearly 
a month's poblication, entered, and in despair tied up a 
number of the poems, which he addressed to several who 
had a reputation in town as judges of poetry. TThe scheme 
succeeded, and the Poem, having reached its proper cvcle, 
soon got into request. 

* He was the Author of ** The Key to the Lock,*' written 
to shew that ** The Rape of the Lock'* was a political poem, 
designed to ridicule the Barrier Treaty. Its innocent 
extravagance could only have been designed to increase 
attention to a Work, which hardly required any such arti- 
fice. In the same sj^tiU he composed the Guardian, in 
which Phillips's Pastorals were insidiously preferred to 
his own. I doubt whether we have discovered all the n^er- 
cheriei of this kind. After writing the finest works of Ge- 
nius, he was busily employed in attracting the public atten* 
tion to them. In the antithesis of his character, he was so 
great and so little ! But he knew mankind ! and present 
fame was the great business of his life. 
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and " the weekly clubs held to consult of hostilities 
against the Author ;" and, for an express intro- 
duction to that Work, he used the name of Cle- 
landy to which is added^ a note, expressing sur- 
prise that the world did not believe that Cleland 
was the writer ! Wanting a pretext for the pub- 
lication of his letters, he delighted- Curll by conr 
veying to him some printed surreptitious copies, 
who soon discovered, that it was but a fairy trea- 
sure, which he could not grasp ; and Pope, in his 
own defence, had soon ready the authentic edi- 
tion/ Some Lady observed that Pope " hardly 
drank tea without a stratagem !" The female 
genius easily detects its owp peculiar faculty, 
when it is exercised with inferiour delicacy. 

But his systematic hostility did not proceed 
with equal impunity : in this perpetual war with 
Duhiess, he discovered that every one he called a 
Dunce, was not so ; nor did he find the Dunces 
themselves less inconvenient to him ; for many 
successfully substituted for their deficiencies in 
better qualities, the lie, that lasts long enough to 
vex a man : and the insolence, that does not fear 
him : they attacked him at all points, and not al- 
ways in the spirit of legitimate warfare. They 
filled up his asterisks, and accused him of treason : 
they msserted that the panegyrical verses prefixed 

s The Narrative of this dark transaction, which seems to 
have been imperfectly known to Johnson, being too copious 
for a note, will be found at the close of this article. 

VOL. I. 8 
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to his works (an obsolete mode of recommendatioD, 
which Pope condescended to practise,) were his 
own composition, and to which he had affixed the 
names of some dead, or some unknown writers : 
they published lists of all whom Pope had attack- 
ed; placing at the head "God Almighty; the 
King ;*' descending to the " Lords and Gentle- 
men."° A few suspected his skill in Greek ; but 
every hound yelped in the halloo against his Ho- 

^ Pope is perhaps the fmest character-painter of all Satir* 
Mis. Atterbury, after reading the portrait of Attieus, ad- 
vised him to proceed in a way which his genius had pointed 
out ; but Arbuthnot, witli his dying breath, conjured him 
** to reform, and not to chastise ;'* that is, not to spare the 
vice, but the person. It is said Pope answered, tiiat to 
correct the world with due effect, they betome inseparable ,* 
and that, deciding by his' own experience, be was justified in 
this opinion. Perhaps, at first, he himself wavered, but he 
strikes bolder as he gathers strength. The two first Editions 
of the Dunciad, now before, me, could hardly be intelligible : 
they exhibit lines after lines gaping with a hiatus, or ob- 
scured with initial letters — in subsequent editions, the 
names stole into their places. We are told, that the per- 
sonalities in his Satires quickened the sale : the portraits 
of Sporus, Bufo, Clodins, Timon, and Atossa, were purchased 
by every body ; but when he once declared, respecting the 
characters of one of bis best Satires, that no real persons 
were intended, it checked public curiosity, which was ielt 
in the sale of that Edition. Personality in bis satires, no 
doubt, accorded with the temper and the talent of Pope : 
and the malice of mankind afibrded him all the conviction 
necessary to indulge it ; yet Toung could depend solely on 
abstract characters, and pure wit ; and I believe that his 
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raer."' Yet the mor'? extraordinary circumstance 
was their hardy disputes with Pope, respecting 
his claim to his own works, and the difficulty he 
more' than once found to establish his rights. 
Sometimes they divided public opinion by even 
indicating the real authors ; and witnesses from 

" Love of Fame" was a Series of admirable satires, which 
did not obtain less popularity than Pope's. Cartwright, one 
of the sons of Ben Jonsou, describes, by a beautiful and 
original image, the office of the Satirist, though he praises 
Jonson for exercising a virtue he did not always practise, 
as Swift celebrates Pope with the same truth, when he 
sings, 

*^ Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lashM the vice, but spared the nama." 

Cartwright's lines are ; 

it 'tis thy skill 

To strike the vice, but spare the person still ; 
As he who, when he saw the serpoit wreath'd 
About his sleeping son, and as he breathM, 
Drink in his soul, did so the shot contrive, 
To kill the beast, but keep the child alive." 

"^ Cooke, the translator of Hesiod, published a letter iu 
Mist's Journal, insisting that Pope had mistaken the whole 
character of Thersites, from ignorance of the language. I 
regret 1 have not drawn some notes from that Essay. The 
subject might be made curious by a good Greek scholar, 
if Pope has really erred in the degree Cooke asserts. Theo- 
bald, who seems to have been a more classical scholar than 
has been allowed, besides some versions from the Greek 
'Tragic Bards, commenced a translation of the Odyssey as 
soon as Pope's Iliad appeared.. Q. Whether he translated 
his Greek from the French ? 
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White's and St. James's were readj to be pro- 
duced. Among these literary coteries, several 
of Pope's productions, in their anonymous, and 
even in their MS. state, had been appropriated by 
several pseudo Authors; and when Pope called 
for restitution, he seemed to be claiming nothing 
less than their lives. One of these gentlemen had 
enjoyed a very fair reputation for more than two 
years, on the " Memoirs of a Parish-Clerk ;" an- 
other on " The Messiah ;" and there were many 
other vague claims. All this was vexatious ; but 
not so much as the ridiculous attitude in which 
Pope was sometimes placed by his enraged ad- 
versaries.' He must have found himself in a 

^ In one of these situations, Pope issued a very grave, but 
very ludicrous advertisement. They had the impudence 
lo publish an account of Pope having been flagellated by 
two Gentlemen in Ham Walks, during his evening promen- 
ade. This was avenging Dennis for what he had undergone 
from the Narrative of his madness. In ** The Memou*s of 
Grub-street," vol. i. p. 96, this tingling narrative appears to 
have been the ingenious forgery of Lady Mary I On this 
occasion. Pope thought it necessary to publish the following 
Advertisement in the Daily Post, June 14, 1728 : — 

**■ Whereas, there has been a scandalous paper cried aloud 
about the streets, under the title of * A Pop upon Pope,' 
insinuating that I was whipped in Ham Walks, on Thursday 
last : — This is to give notice, that 1 did not stir out of my 
house at Twickenham on that day ; and the same is a ma> 
licious and ill-grounded report. — A. P." 

It seems that Phillips hung up a birchen-rod, at Button's. 
Pope, in one of his letters, congratulates himself that he 
never attempted to use it. 
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more perilous situation, when he hired a brawhjr 
champion, or borrowed the generous courage of 
so{ne military friend." To all these troubles w^ 
maj add, that Pope has called down on himself 
more 'lasting vengeance; and the good sense of 
Theobald, the furious, but often acute remarks of 
Dennis ; the good-humoured, yet keen remon- 
stranc3 of Gibber ; the silver shaft, tipped with 
venom, sent from the injured but revengeful Lady 
Mary ; and many a random shot, that often struck 
him, inflicted on him many a sleepless night.^^ 

^ According to the Scandalous Chronicle of the day, 
Pope, shortly after the publication of the Dunciad, had a 
tall Irishman to attend him. Colonel Duckett threatened 
to cane him, for a licentious stroke aimed' at him, which 
Pope recanted. Thomas Bentlej, nephew to the Doctor, 
for the treatment his Uncle had received, sent Pope a 
challenge. The modern, like the ancient Horace, was of a 
nature liable to panic, at such critical moments. — Pope 
consulted some military friends, who declared that his 
person ought to protect him from any such redundance of 
ralour, as was thus formerly required; however, one of 
tl^em accepted the challenge for him, and gave Bentley the 
option either of fighting or apologizing ; whQ» on this occasion^ 
proved what is usual, that the easiest of , the two was the 
quickest done. 

^® I shall preserve one specimen, so classically elegant, , 
that Pope himself might have composed it. It is from the 
pen of that Leonard Welsted, whose Aganippe Pope has. so. 
shamefully characterized. 

" Flow, Welsted, flloiir, like thine iospirer, beer !" * 

Can- the Reader credit,: a£ter.this, that Welsted, who was 
clerk io ordinary at the office of Ordnance, was a maa of laiti- 

8L* 
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The younger Richardsoa has recorded the per- 
sonal sufferings of Pope, when one day, in taking 
up Gibber's Letter, while his face was writhing 
with agony, he feebly declared that ** these things 

ily and independence, of elegant manners, and a fine fancy, 
bat who considered Poetry only as a passing amusement ? 
He has however left behind, amidst the careless prodnc- 
tions of his Muse, some passages wrought up with equal 
felicity and power. There are several original poetical 
'views of Nature scattered in his Works, which have been 
collected by Mr. Nichols, that would admit of a comparison 
with some of established fame. 

Welsted imagined, that the spfrit of English Poetry was 
on its decline in the age of Pope, and allegorizes the state 
of our Poetry, in a most ingenious comparison. The pic- 
ture is exquisitely wrought, like an ancient gem: oa£i 
might imagine Anacreon was turned Critic. 

^* A flask I reared, whose shuce began to foil. 
And told from Phsdius this facetious tale. 

Salnna, very/>ld and very dry, 
Chanced on a time, an empty flask to spy : 
The flask but lately had been thrown aside, 
With the rich grape c^ Tuscan vineyards dyed j 
But lately, gushing from the slender spout, 
Its life, in purple streams, had issued out. 
The costly flavour still to sense remained, 
And still its sides the violet colour stain'd : 
A sight so sweet taught wrinkled age to smile : 
Pleased she imbibes the graerous fumes awhile, 
Then, downwards tum'd, the vessel gently props^ 
And drains with j^tieht care the lucid drops : 
balmy spirit of Etrurians vine ! 
O fragrant flask, she said, too lately mine ! 
If such delights, though empty, thou canst yield, 
What wondrous raptures hadst thou given, if fiUM !** 

. falaenwt to Mia at Bath, or the Triwfnime. 
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were as good as hartshorn to him ;'' but he ap- 
pearedy at that moment, rather to want a little. 
And it is probably true, what Cibber facetiously 
says of Pope, in his seoond Letter, *^ Every body 
tells me, that I have made you as uneasy as a rat 
in a hot kettle, for a twelvemonth together." 

Pope was pursued through life by the insatiable 
vengeance of Dennis. The young Poet, who had 
got introduced to him, among his first literary 
acquaintances, could not fail, when the occasion 
presented itself, of ridiculing this uncouth son of 
Aristotle. The blow was given in the character 
of Appius, in the Art of Criticism ; and it is 
known Appius was instantaneously recognised by 
the fierce shriek of the agonized Critic himself. 
From that moment Dennis resolved to write down 
every work of Pope's. How dangerous to offend 
certain tempers, verging on madness !" Dennis, 

" Dennis tells the whole story. ** At his first coming to 
town, he was importunate with Mr. Crprnwell to introduce 
hiio to me. The recommendation engaged me to be about 
thrice in company with him ; after which I went to the 
country, till I found myself most insolently attacked in his 
very superficial Essay on Criticism, by which he endeavour- 
ed to destroy the reputation of a man who had published 
pieces of Criticism, and to set up his own. I was moved with 
indignation ta that degree, that I immediately writ remarks 
on that Essay. I also writ upon part of his translation of 
Homer, his Windsor Forest, and his infamous Temple of 
Fame." In the same pamphlet he says : — " Pope writ his 
Windsor Forest in envy of Sir John Denham*s Cooper*8-hi]] ; 
hi8 iafainoiM Temple of Fame, in envy of Cbauoer 's Poem 
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too, caDed oq everj one to join him in the com- 
mon cauise ; and once he retaliated on Pope in liis 
own waj. Accused bj Pope of being the writer 
of an account of himself, in Jacob's Lives of the 
Poets, Dennis procured a letter from Jacob, which 
he published, and in which it appears that Pope's 
own character in this Collection, if not written bj 
him, was by him verj carefully corrected on the 
proof-sheet ; so that he stood in the same ridicu- 
lous attitude into which he had thrown Dennis, as 
his own trumpeter ! — Dennis, whose brutal energy 
remained unsubdued, was a rhinoceros of a Critic^ 
shelled up against the arrows of, wit. This mon- 
ster of Criticism awed the Poet ; and Dennis prov- 
ed to be a Python,- whom the golden shaft of 
Apollo could not pierce. 

The political prudence of Pope was further 
discovered in the '^Collection of all the Pieces 
relative to the Dunciad," on which he employed 
Savage : these exemplified the justness of the sat- 
ire, or defended it from all attacks. The precur- 
sor of the Dunciad was a single chapter in *• the 
Bathos, or the Art of Sinking in Poetry ;" where 

upon tbe same subject ; bis Ode on St. Cecilia^s Day, m en- 
rj of Dry den's Feast of Alexander.'* — ^In reproacbing Pope 
witb his peculiar rbythni, tbat monotonous excellence, 
which soon became mechanical, be has an odd attempt at a 
pun : — ** Boilcau's Pegasus has all bis paces ; the Pegasus 
of Pope, like SL Kentish posUkorse^ is always upon the Qah> 
tertmry.*^ 

Reninln aim Mtcal paawfeiin tbe Frdin^^ 
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the humorons Satirist discovers an analogy between 
fljing-fishes, parrots, tortoises, &c. and certain 
writers, whose names are designated bj initial let- 
ters. In this unlucky alphabet of Dunces, not 
one of them but was applied to some Writer of 
the day ; and the loud clamours these excited 
could not be appeased by the simplicity of our 
Poet's declaration, thaf the letters were placed at 
raddom :_and while his oil could not smooth so 
turbulent a sea, every one swore to the flying-fish 
or the tortoise, as he had described them. It 
was still more serious when the Dunciad appear- 
ed. Of that class of authors who depended for a 
wretched existence on their wages, several were 
completely ruined, for no purchasers were to be 
found for the works of some authors, after they 
had been inscribed in the Chronicle of our pro- 
voking and inimitable Satirist." 

*2 Two parties arose in the literary republic : the Theobald 
dians and the Popeians, The Grub-street Journal, a kind of 
literary gazette of some campaigns of the time, records the 
skirmishes with tolerable neutrality, though with a strong^ 
leaning in favour of the prevailing genius. 

The Popeimis did not always do honour to their great 
leader ; and the Theobaldians proved themselves, at times, 
worthy of being ei^aged, had fate so ordered it, in the army 
of their renowned enemy. When Young published hia 
*• Two Epistles to Pope, on the Authors of the Age," there 
appeared ** One Epistle to Mr. A. Pope, in answer to two 
T)f Dr. Young's.*' On this, a Popeian defends his Master 
from some extravagant accusations, in ** The Grub-street 
Memoirs." He insists, as bUi first principle, that all aecu*- 
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. If is in this CollecrioD bj Sarage, I find the 
Writer's admirable satire on the class of literary 
Prostitutes. If is entitled " An Author to be let, 
bv bcariot Hacknej.** — It has been ablj com- 
mended bv Johnson, in his Life of Savage, and 
on his recommendatimi, Thomas Davies inserted 
it in his Collection of FngitiTe Pieces ; but such 

• 
ntioos a^ain<:t a obd's dnrarter, withoat an attester, are 

presamed to be sbnders and lies, and every gentleman, 

though Knight of the Bathos, is here merely a liar and 

Koondrel. 

** Toa assure ns he is not only a bad poet, bot a stealer 
from bad poets ; if so, yon hare jost cause to complain of 
invasion of property. Ton assore ns he is not even a versi- 
fier, hot steak the foimd of his verses ; now, to steal a 
ttmnd is as ingenious as to fwU an ecko. Ton cannot bear, 
gentUmen shook! be treated as vermin and reptiles ; now, 
to be impartial, yoo were compared to Jtying-fishe$^ didap' 
pert^ tortoises and j p aiiufi, &c. not veimin, bat cnrioos and 
beaatiful creatam*'— «lhiding to the abuse, in this Epistle, 
on such Authors as Atterbury, Arbuthnot, Swift, the Duke 
of Buckingham, &c. The Popeian concludes : 

** After all, your Potm^ to comfort you, is more innocent 
than the Ihmciad ; for in the one there's no .man aibnsed, 
but is very well pleased to be abused in such company ; 
whereas, in the other, there's no man so much as named, 
but is extremely affronted to be ranked with.such people as 
style each other the duUesi qfmen,** * 

The publication of the Dunciad, however, drove the T%eo^ 
baldians out of the field. Guerillas, such as the one above, 
sometimes appeared, but their heroes struck and skulked 
away. A Theobaldian, in an Epigram, compared the Dun«> 
clad of Pope to the ofl&pring of the celebrated Pope Joan. 
The neatness of his wit is hardly blunted by a pun.. He 
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is the careless curiosity of modem re-pubiishers^ 
tbfrt often, in preserving a decayed body, they are 
apt to drop a limb : this was the case with Davies ; 
for be has left behind him the Preface, far more ' 
exquisite than the Work itself. A morsel of such 
poignant relish betrays the hand of the master, 
who snatched the pen for a moment, from that of 
the servant. 

This Preface defends Pope from the two great 
objections justly raised at the time against the 
Dunciad : one is, the grossness and filthiness of its 
imagery ; and the other, its reproach of the pov- 
crtyof the Authors. 

The indelicacies of the Dunciad are thus witti- 
ly apologized for : — 

*• They are suitable to the subject ; a subject com- 
posed, for the most part, of Authors whose writings 

who talks of Pope*s ** stealing a sound," seems to have 
practised that invisible art himself, for the verse is musical 
as Pope's. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE DUNCIAD. 

** Willi rueful eyes thou view'st tliy wretched race. 
The child of guilt, and destined to disgrace. 
Thus when fam*d Joan usurpM the Pontiff*s chair, 
With terrour she beheld her new-bom heir : 
lU-starM, ill-favour'd, into birth it came ; 
In vice begotten, and brought forth with shame ! 
In vain it breathes, a lewd abandoned hope ! 
And calls in vain, the unhallow*d father— Pope ! 

The Answers to this Epigram by the Popeians are to9 
SroBs. The **One Epistle'* is attributed to James Moore 
Smyth, in alliaace with Welsted, and other uofortuMte 
heroes. 
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are the refuse of Wit, and who ia life are the very 
excrement of Natnie. Mr. Pope has, too, used dung ; 
but he dbposes that dung in such a manner, that it 
hi coin rich manure, from which he raises a variety 
of fine flowers. , He deals in rags ; hot like an artist, 
who conunits them to a paper-mill, and brings them 
out useful sheets. The Chemist extracts a fine cor- 
dial from the moat nanaeonn of all dung; and Mr. 
Pope has drawn a sweet poetical spirit from the most 
offensive and unpoetical objects of the Creation— 
anpoetical, though eternal writers of poetry." 

Tfao reflections on the poverty of its heroes are 
thus ingeniously defended : — " Poverty, not pro- 
ceeding from folly, but which may be owing to 
Virtue, sets a man in an amiable light ; but when 
our wants are of our own seeking, and prove the 
motive of every ill action (for the poverty of bad 
Authors has always a bad heart for its compan- 
ion,) is it not a vice» and properly the subject of 
satire ?" The Pre&ce then proceeds to shew 
how << all these said Writers might have {been 
good mechanics.** He illustrates his priaipipleB 
with a most ungracious account of several of his 
contemporaries. I shall give a specimen of what 
I consider as the polished sarcasm and caustic 
humour of Pope, on some favourite subjects* 

**• Mr. Thomas Cooke. — His enemies confess him 
not without merit. To do the man justice, he might 
have made a tolerable figure as a Taylor. 'Twere 
too presumptuous to affirm, he could have been a tnas- 
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Ur in any profession ; but, dull as I allow him, he 
%Tonld not have been despicable for a third or a fourth 
hand journeyman. Then had his wants have been 
avoided ; for, he would at least have learned to ad his 
coat according to his cloth. 

'^ Why would not Mr. Theobald continue an Attor- 
ney ? Is not Word-catching more serviceable in split- 
ting a cause, than explaining a fine poet ? 

^'When JMr& Haywood ceased to be a strolling- 
actress, why might not the Lady (though once a the- 
atrical queen) have subsisted by turning WasherwO' 
man ? Has not the fall of greatness been a frequent 
distress in all ages ? She might have caught a beau- 
tiful bubble, as it arose from the suds of her tub, blown 
it in air, seen it glitter, and then break 1 Even in this 
low condition, she had played with a bubble; and 
what more is the vanity of human greatness ? 

" Had it not bee.n an honester and more decent 
livelihood for Mr. Norton (Daniel De Foe's son of 
love by a lady who vended oysters) to have dealt in a 
Fish-Market, than to be dealing out the dialects of 
Billingsgate in a flying-post ? 

/'Had it not been more laudable for Mr. Roome, the 
iNm of an Undertaker, to have borne a link and a 
mourning-staff, in the long procession of a funeral — or 
even been more decent in him to have sung psalm?, 
according to education, in an Anabaptist Meeting, 
than to have been altering the Jovial Crew, or Merry 
Beggars, into a wicked imitation of the Beggar*s 
Opera r 

This satire seems too exquisite for the touch 

of Savage, and is quite in the spirit of the Author 
TOL. I. 9 
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of the Dunoiad. There is, in Ruifhead^s Life of 
Pope, a work to which Warburton contributed all 
his care, a passage which could onlj have been 
written by Warburton* The strength and coarse- 
ness of the imagery could never have been pro- 
duced by the dull and feeble intellect of Ruff- 
head : it is the opinion, therefore, of Warburton 
himself, on the Dunciad. "The good purpose 
intended by this satire was, to the herd in general, 
of less eiBcacy than our Author hoped ; for scrib- 
blers have not the common sense of other vermin^ 
who usually abstain from mischief, when they see 
any of their kind gibbelied or nailed up, as teni- 
ble examples.'' — Warburton employed the same 
strong image in one of his threats. — See p. 38. 

One of Pope's Literary Quarrels must be dis- 
tinguished for its romantic cast. 

In the treatise on the BafhoSj the initial letters 
. of the bad writers occftsioned many heart-burns ; 
and, among others, Aaron Hill suspected he was 
marked out by the letters A. H. This gave rise 
to a large correspondence between Hill and Pope. 
Hill, who was a very amiable man, was infinitely 
too susceptible of criticism ; and Pope, who seems 
to have had a personal regard for him,, injured 
those nice feelings as little as possible. Even in 
the Dunciad, the name of Hill occurs without re- 
prehension. Hill had published a panegyrical 
Poem on Peler the Great, under the title of ** The 
Northern Star ;'' and the Bookseller had convey- 
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cd to him a criticism of Pope's, of which Hill 
publicly acknowledged he mistook the meaning. 
When the treatise of " The Bathos'' appeared. 
Pope insisted he bad again mistaken the initials 
A. H. — Hill gently attacked Pope in " a paper of 
very pretty rerses," as Pope calls them : when 
(he Dunciad appeared, in which Hill is there said 
** to have published pieces, in his youth, bordering 
upon the bombast." This was as light a stroke 
as could be inflicted ; and which Pope, with great 
good humour, tells Hill, might be equally applied 
to himself ; for he always acknowledged, (hut when 
a boy, he had written an Epic Poem of that des- 
cription ; would often quote absurd verses from 
it, for the diversion of his friends ; and actually 
inserted some of the most extravagant ones in the 
very Treatise on "The Bathos." Poor Hill, 
however, was of the most sickly delicacy, and 
produced " The Caveat," another genlle rebuke, 
where Pope is represented as " sneakingly to ap- 
prove, and want the worth to cherish or befriend men 
of merit." In the course of this correspondence. 
Hill seems to have projected the utmost stretch 
of his innocent malice ; for he told Pope, that he 
had almost finished " an Essay on Propriety and 
Impropriety in Design, Thought, and Expression, 
illustrated by Examples in both kinds, from the 
Writings of Mr. Pope ;" but he offers, if this in- 
tended Work should create the least pain to Mr. 
Pope, he was willing^ with all his heart, to have it 
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run thus : " An Essay on Propriety and Impro- 
priety, &c. iUnstrated by Examples of the first, 
from the Writings of Mr. Pope, and of the rest, 
from those of the Author/' — To the romantic 
generosity of this extraordinary proposal. Pope 
replied, ^< I acknowledge jour generous ofier, to 
give examples of imperfections rather out of your 
own TVorkSf than mine : I consent, with all my 
heart, to your confining them to miney for two rea- 
sons : the one, that I fear your sensibility that way 
is greater than my own : the other ia a better ; 
namely^ that I intend to correct the faults you 
find, if they are such as I expect from Mr. Hill's 
cool judgment."* 

Where, in literary history, can be found the 
parallel of such an offer of self-immolation t This 
was a literary quarrel like that of lovers, where to 
hurt each other would have given pain to both 
parties ; and where such skill and desire to strike, 
with so much tenderness in inflicting a wound ; 
so much complimeiit, with so much complaint ; 
have perhaps never met together, as is in the ro- 
mantic hostility of this literary chivalry. 

* The six letters are preseryed in Ra£fbead*s Appendix, 
No. 1. 
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A ITARRAtlTB 

OP THE XXTSAORSISABT TRANSACnONS BfSfBCTlNO THE PL'BLICATXOX 

orpops*8 uertus. 



JoHKsoif observes, that " one of the passages 
of Pope*8 life, which seems to deserve some in- 
quiry, was the publication of his letters by Curll, 
the rapacious bookseller/' Our great literary 
biographer has expended^ on this occasion, more 
than his usual penury of research allowed ; and 
yet has only told the close of the strange transac- 
tion — the previous parts are more curious, and the 
whole cannot be separated. Joseph Warton 
could only transcribe Johnson's narrative* It is 
a piece of literary history of an Uncommon com- 
plexion ; and it is worth the pains of telling, if Pope, 
as I consider him to be, was th6 subtile weaver of 
a plot^ whose textiu*e had been close enough for 
aUy political conspiracy. It throws a strong 
light on the 'portrait 1 have touched of him. He 
conducted all his literary transactions with the arts 
of a Minister of state ; and the genius which he 
wasted on this literary stratagem, in which he so 
completely succeeded, might have been perhaps 
sufficient to have organized rebellion. 

9 * 
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It is well known that the origin of Pope's first 
letters given to the public, arose from the distres- 
ses of a cast*off unstress of one of his old friends 
(H. Cromwell), who had given her the letters of 
Pope, which she knelf how to value : these she af- 
terwards sold to Cnrll, who preserved the originals 
in his shop, so that ilo suBpicions could arise of 
their authenticity- This very collection is now de* 
posited among Rawlinson's MSS. at the Bodleian. 

This single volume was successful ; and when. 
Pope, to do justice to the memory of Wycherly, 
which had been injured by a posthumous volume, 
printed some of their letters, Curll, who seemed 
now to consider that all he could touch was his 
own property, and that his little volume might 
serve as a foundation-stone, immediately announ- 
ced a new edition of it, with Addiiions, meaning 
to include the letters of Pope and Wycherly. 
Curll now became so fond of Pope* 8 Letters^ that 
he advertised for any : '^ no questions to be ask- 
ed." Curll was willing to be credulous : having 
proved to the world he had some originals, he ima- 
gined these would sanction even spurious ones. A 
man who, for a particular purpose, sought to be 
imposed on, easily obtained his wish : they trans- 
lated letters of Yoiture to Mademoiselle Rambouil- 
iet, and despatched them to the eager Bibliopolist 
io print, as Pope's to Miss Blount. He went on 
increasing his collection ; and, skilful in catering 
tor the literary taste of the town, now inflamed 
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their appetite, by dignifying it with " Mr. Pope'i 
Literary Correspondence I" 

But what were the feelings of Pope during these ^ 
successive surreptitious editions ? He had discover- 
ed that his genuine Letters were liked ; the grand 
experiment with the Public had been made for 
him, while he was deprived of the profits ; yet he 
himself to publish his own letters, which I shall- 
prove he had prepared, was a thing unheard of in 
the nation. All. tlm was vexatious ; and to stop 
the book-jobber and open the market for himself, 
was a pibint to be obtained* 

While Curll was proceeding, wind and tide in 
his favour, a new and magnificent prospect burst 
upon him. A certain person, masked by the ini« 
tials P. T. understanding Curll was preparing a 
Lif^ of Pope, offered him " divers Memoirs gra- 
tuitously;" hinted that he was well known to 
Pope ; but the Poet had lately ^^ treated him as a 
stranger." P. T. desires an answer fromE. C b^ 
the Daily Advertiser, which was complied with- 
There are passages in this Letter, which, I think, 
prove Pope to be the projector of it : his family 
is here s»d to be allied to Lord Downe's ; his fa- 
ther is called a merchant. Pope could not bear 
the reproach of Lady Mary's line : 

^ Hard as thy heart, and as f% birth ohscure,^^ 

He always hinted at noble relatives ; but Tyers 
tells us, from the information of a relative, that << his 
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father turns out, at last, to have been a l!nen-dra* 
per in the Strand :" therefore P. T. was at least 
telling a story which Pope had no objection should 
be repeated* 

The second letter of P. T., for the first was 
designed only to break the ice, ofTers him '^ a large 
Collection of Letters from the early days of Pope, 
to the year 1727." He gives an excellent notion 
of their value : " They will open very many scenes 
new to the world, and mak» the most authentic 
Life and Memoirs that could be.'* He desires 
they may be announced to the world immediately, 
in Curirs precious style, that he " might not ap- 
pear himself to have set the whole thing afoot, 
and afterwards he might plead he had only sent 
some letters to complete the Collection.'' He 
asks nothing, and the Originals were offered to 
be deposited with Curll. 

Curll, secure of this promised addition, but 
still craving for more and more, composed a mag- 
nificent announcement, which, with P. T's entire 
correspondence, he inclosed in a letter to Pope 
himself. The Letters were now declared to be a 
" Critical, Philological, and Historical Correspon- 
dence,'* His own letter is no bad specimen of 
his keen sense ; but after what had so often pass- 
ed, his impudence was equal to the better quality. 

" Sir, 

'^ To convince you of my readiness to oblige you, 
the inclosed is a demonstration. Yoo have, as be 
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t&ys, disobliged a gentlemaD^ the initial letters of whose 
name are P. T. I have some other Papers in the 
same hand, relating to yourfamUi/, which I will shew, 
if you desire a sight of them. Your letters to Mr. 
Cromwell are out of print; and I intend to print them 
very beautifully, in an octavo volume. I have more 
to say than is proper to write; and if you will give me 
a meeting, I will wait on yon with pleasure, and close 
all differences between you and yours, 

"E. CURLL." 

Pope, surprised, as he pretends, at this address, 
consulted with his friends ; every thing evil was 
suggested against Curll. They conceived that 
his real design was " to get Pope to look over the 
former edition of his Letters to Cromwell, and 
then to jprint it, as revised by Mr. Pope ; as he 
sent an obscene book to a Bishop^ and then ad- 
vertised it as corrected and revised by him ;" or 
perhaps to extort money from Pope for suppress- 
ing the MS. of P. T. and then publish it, saying 
.P. T. had kept another copy. Pope thought 
proper to answer only by this public Advertise- 
ment : 

" Whereas A. P. hath received a letter from E. C. 
bookseller, pretending that a persof^ the initials of 
whose name are P. T. hath offered the said E. C. to 
print a large Collection of Mr. P's Letters, to which 
E. C. required an answer : A. P. having never had, 
nor intending to have, any private correspondence with 
the said E. C. gives it him in this manner. That he 
knows no such person as P. T. ; that he believes he 
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baflmo sack collection ; and that he thinks the whole 
a forgery, and shall not trouble himself at all about if 

Curll replied, denying he had endeavoured to 
correspond with Mr. Pope, and ajBSrnis that he had. 
written to him by direction. 

It is now the plot thickens. P. T. suddenly 
takes umbrage, accuses Curll of having " betrayed 
him to « Squire Pope,' but you and he both shall 
soon be convinced it was no forgery. Since you 
would not comply with my proposal to advertise, 
I have printed them at my own expense." He 
offers the books to Curll for sale. 

Curll on this has written a lettielr, which takes a 
full view of the entire transaction. He seems to 
have grown tired of what he calls " such jealous, 
groundless, and dark negociations." P. T. now 
found it necessary to produce something more than 
a shadow — an Agept appears, whom Curll con- 
sidered to be a clergyman, who assumed the name 
of R. Smith. The first proposal was, that P. 
T.'s letters should be returned, that he might feel 
secure from all possibility of detection ; so that 
P. T. terminates his part in this literary free- 
masonry as a non-entity. 

Here Johnsmi's account begins. — " Curll said, 
that one evening a man in a clergyman's gown, 
but with a lawyer's band, brought and offered to 
sale a number of printed volumes, which he found 
to be Pope's Epistolary Correspondence ; that 
he asked no name, and was told none, but gav^ 
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the price demanded, and thought himself liHlor- 
ized to use his purchase to his own advantage." 
Smith, the clergyman, had left him some copies, 
and promised more. 

Curll now, in all the elatiim of possession, rolled 
his thunder in an advertisement still higher than 
ever. — "Mr. Pope's Literary Correspondence re- 
gularly digested, from 1704 to 1734 :" to Lords, 
Earls, Baronets, Doctors, Ladies, &c. with their 
respective answers, and whose names glittered in 
the advertisement. The original MSS. were also 
announced to be seen at his house. 

But at this moment Curl had not received many 
books, and no MSS. The advertisement pro- 
duced the effect designed : it roused public no- 
tice, and it alarmed several in the House of Lords. 
Pope doubtless instigated his friends there. The 
Earl of Jersey moved, that to publish letters of 
Lords was a breach of privilege ; and Curll was 
brought before the House. 

This was an unexpected incident ; and P. T. 
once more throws his dark shadow across the path 
of Curll to hearten him, had he wanted courage to 
face all the Lords. P. T. writes to instruct him 
in his answers to their examination ; but to take 
the utmost care to conceal P. T. ; he assures him 
that the Lords could not touch a hair of his head 
if he behaved firmly ; that he should only answer 
their interrogatories by declaring he received the 
letters from different persons; that some were 
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giTen, and some were bought. P. T. reminds one, 
on this occasion, of Junius's correspondence on a 
like threat, with his publisher. 

" Curll appeared at the bar," says Johnson, 
^ and knowing himself in no great danger, spoke 
of Pope with very little reverence. * He has,' 
said Curll, ^ a knack at versifying ; but in prose I 
think myself a match for him.' When the Orders 
of the House were examined, none of them ap- 
peared to have been infringed: Curll went away tri- 
umphant, and Pope was left to .seek some other 
remedy." The fact, not mentioned by Johnson, 
is, that though Curll's flourishing advertisement 
had announced Letters written by Lords^ when 
the volumes were examined, not one written by a 
Lord appeared. 

The letter Curll wrote, on the occasion to one of 
these dark familiars, the pretended clergyman, 
marks his spirit and sagacity. It contains a re- 
markable passage. Some readers will be curious 
to have the productions of so celebrated a per- 
sonage, who appears to have exercised considera- 
ble talents. 

"Dear Sir, 15 May, 1735. 

" I am just again going to the Lords to finish Pcpe, 
I desire you to send me the sheets to perfect the first 
fifty books, and likewise the remaining three hundred 
books ; and pray be at the Standard Tavern this even- 
ing, and I will pay you twenty pounds more. My 
defence is right ; I only told the Lords I did not know 
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froui whence the books came, and that my wife re- 
ceived them. This was strict truth, and prevented all 
farther inquiry. The Lords declared they had been 
made Papers t^ols. I put myself on this single point, 
and insisted, as there was not any Peer^s letter in the 
book, I had not been guilty of any breach of privi- 
lege. I depend that the Boi^ and the hnpcrfections 
will be sent ; and I believe of P. T. what I hope he 
believes of me. 
« For the Rev. Mr. Smith." 

The reader^ observes that Curll talks of a 
great number of bdoks not received, and of the 
few which he has received, as imperfect. The 
fact is, the whole bubble is on the point of break- 
ing. He, masked in the initial letters, and he, 
who wore the masquerade dress of a clergyman's 
gown with a lawyer's band, suddenly pick a quar- 
rel with the duped Bibliopolist : they now accuse 
him of a design he had of betraying them to the 
Lords I 

The tantalized and provoked Curll then ad- 
dressed the following letter to " The Rev. Mr» 
Smith," which, both as a specimen of this cele- 
brated personage's " prose," in which he thought 
himself *^ a match for Pope," and exhibiting some 
traits of his character, will entertain the curious 
reader. 

« Sir, Friday, 1 6 May, 1 735. 

'^ Ist, I am falsely accused. 2. I value not any 
man^s change of temper; I will never change my 
TOL. I. 10 
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veracity for falsehood, in owning a fact of which I am 
innocent. 3. I did not own the books came from 
across the Tvatcr^ nor ever named you ; all I said was, 
that the books came hy water, 4. When the books 
were seized, I sent mj son to convey a letter to you ; 
and as you told me every body knew you in South- 
wark, I bid him make a strict inquiry, as I am sure 
you would have done in such an exigency. 5. Sir^ 
I have acted justly in this affair, and that is what I 
shall always think wisely. 6. I will be kept no longer 
in the dark ; P. T. is WUl o' the Wisp ; all the books 
I have had are imperfect ; the first 50 had no titles 
nor prefaces ; the last five bundles seized by the Lords 
contained but 38 in each bundle, which amounts to 
190, and 50, is in all but 240 books. 7. As to the 
loss of a future copy, I despise it, nor will I be con- 
cerned with any more such dark suspicious dealers. 
But now. Sir, Til tell you what I will do: when I 
have the hooks perfected which I have already receiv- 
ed, and the rest cf the impression^ I will pay you for 
them. But what do you call this usage ? First take 
a note for a month, and then want it to be changed 
for one of Sir Richard Uoare^s. My note is as good, 
for any sum I give it, as the Bank, and shall be as 
punctually paid. I always say. Gold is better than Pa- 
per^ But if this dark converse goes on, I will instant- 
ly Veprint the whole book ; and, as a supplement to it, 
all the letters P. T. ever sent me, of which I have 
exact copies, together with all your originals, and give 
them in upon oath to my Lord Chancellor. You talk 
of Trust — P. T. has not reposed any in me, for he has 
my money and notes for imperfect books. Let me 
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«ce, Sir, cither P. T. or yourself, or you'll find th« 
Scots proverb verified, N€m6 ms hnpune lacessU* 

^ Your abused humble servant, 

£• CURLL. 

*' P. 8. Lord I attend this day. Lord 

Delawar I sup iivith to-night Where Pope has one 
Lord, I have twenty." 

After this, Curll announced " Mr. Pope's Lite- 
rary Correspondence, with the initial correspon- 
dence of P. T. R. S. &c.'' But the shadowy 
correspondents now publicly declared that they 
could give no title whatever to Mr. Pope's Let- 
ters, with which they had furnished Curll, and 
never pretended any ; that therefore any book- 
seller had the same right of printing them : and, 
in respect to money matters between them, he 
had given them notes not negotiable, and had 
never paid them fully for the copies, perfect and 
imperfect, which he had sold. 

Thus terminated this dark transaction between 
Curll and his initial correspondents. He still 
persisted in printing several editions of the Let- 
ters of Pope, which furnished the Poet with a 
modest pretext to publish an authentic edition — 
the very point to which the whole of this dark 
and intricate plot seems to have been really di- 
rected. 

Were Pope not concerned in this mysterious 
transaction, how happened it that the Letters 
which P. T. actually printed were genuine ? To 
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CORTAINIlfO 



A VINDICATION OF THE COMIC WRITER, 



Pope attacked Cibber from personal motives^'^ dethroning 
Theobald, m the Dvnciad, to substitute Cibber, he made the 
satire not apply— fibber* s facetious and seriout remonstranci 
— Ci66«r'i inimitable good-hwnour — an apology for what hM 
been called his *^^ront^** — perhaps a m4>dest man, and 
undoubtedly a m/on qf genius — his humorous dtfestce (f his 
defuAnney if Thyggvv^, Gom m acting and mriting^Pops 
more hwrt at being exposed as a ridiculous lover than as a 
bad manr-An account qf *' T%e Egotist, or CoUey upon Cib» 
ber,** a kind qf supplement to the ** Apology for his Life,** in 
which he has drasm his own character with great freedom and 
spirit. 

The Quarrel with Cibber may serve to check 
the haughtiness of Genius; Good-humour can 
gently draw a boundary round that arbitrary pow- 
er, whenever the wantonness of Satire would con- 
ceal calumny. But this quarrel will become more 
interesting, should it throw a new light on the 
character of one, whose originality of genius 
seems little suspected. Cibber shewed a happy 
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address in a very critical situation ; and obtained 
an honourable triumph over the malice of a great 
genius, whom, while he complained of, he admired, 
and almost loved the Cjnic. 

Pope, after several "flirts," as Cibber call* 
them, from slight personal motives, which Gibber 
has full J opened,* at length from " peevish weak- 

' Johnson says, that though ** Pope attacked Cibber With 
acrimouy, the provocation is not easily discorerable.*' The 
statements of Cibber, while they have never been contra- 
dicted, shew sufficient motives to have excited the poetic 
irascibility. Cibber*s ** fling" at the unowned and con- 
demned comedy of the triumvirate of Wits, when he per- 
formed Bayes in the Rehearsal, incurred the immortal 
odium. There was no malice on Cibber's side ; for it was 
then the custom to restore the fading colours of that obso* 
lete dramatic tabka/u^ by introducing some allusions to any 
recent uieatrical event : xir; ^««|» ^idnfr* vo»«a af two loverr 
getting access to the wife of a virtuoso, ** one euriooslj 
swathed up like an Egyptian mummy, and the other slilj 
covered in the pasteboard skin of a crocodile," was surely 
an incident so natural, that it seemed congeiual -with the 
high imagination and the deep plot of a Bayes L Poor 
Gibber, in the gayety of his impromptu, made the ^ fling ;*' 
and, uoluckily, it was applauded by the audience I The 
irascibility of Pope on that occasion too strongly authenti- 
cated one of the three authors. **In the swelling of his > 
heart, after the play was over, he came behind the scenef , 
with his lips pale and his voice trembling, to call me to 
account for the insult ; and accordingly fell upon me with 
all the foul language that a Wit out of his senses could be 
capable of, choaked with the foam of his passion.*' Cibber 
replied with dignity, and insisted on the privilege of the 
character, and therefore h« yrwili repeat the same jest fi^ 
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Bess,'^ as Lord Orford has happily expressed it, 
closed his insults by dethroning Theobald, and 
substituting Gibber; but as he would not lose 
what he had already written, this change dis- 
turbed the whole decorum of the satiric fiction. 
Things of opposite natures, joined into one, be- 
came the poetical Chimera of Horace. The 
hero of the Dunciad is neither Theobald nor Gib- 
ber : Pope forced a dunce to look like Gibber ; 
but this was not making Gibber a dunce. This 
errour in Pope emboldened Gibber in the contest, 
for he still insisted that the satire did not apply 
to him ;' and humorously compared the libel ^< to 

loi^ as the public approved of it* |iPope had certainly ap- 
prored of Cibber*s manly conduct, had he not been the 
author himself. To this, we must add the reception the 
Town and the Court bestowed on Gibber's ♦* Nonjuror," a 
satire on the politics of the Jacobite faction ; and Pope 
appears, under the assumed name of Bamevelty to hare pub- 
lished ''anedd piece of wit, proving that the Nonjuror, in 
its design, its characters, and almost every scone of it, was 
a closely couched Jacobite libel against the Government." 
Gibber adds, that " this was so shrewdly maintained, that 
I almost liked the jest myself." Pope seems to have been 
fimd of this new species of irony ; for, in the Pastorals of 
Phillips, he shewed the same ingenuity, and he repeated 
the same charge of political mystery against his finest poem ; 
for he proved by many " merry inuendoes," that * The 
Rape of the Lock' was as audacious a libel, as the other 
pamphlet made out the Nonjuror. 

^ Gibber did not obtrude himself in this contest. Had 
he been merely a poor vain creature, he had not preserved 
so long a silenc^. His ^pod temper was without anger, bu^ 
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a purge with a wrong label/' and Pope ^^ to an 
apothecary who did not mind his business.'' 

Gibber triumphed in the arduous conflict — 
though sometimes he felt, that like the Patriarch of 
old, he was wrestling, not with an equal, but one 
of celestial race, *^ and the hollow of his thigh was 
out of joint." Still, however, he triumphed, by 
that singular felicity of character, that inimitable 
gaieii de ccRiiTf that honest simplicity of truth, from 
which flowed so warm an admiration of the genius 
of his adversary ; and that exquisite tact in the 
characters of men, which carried down this child 

he remonstrates with no little dignltj, when he chooses to 
be solemn ; though to be playful was more natural to him. 
** If I hare lain so long stoically silentt or unmindful of your 
satirical favours, it was not so much for want of a proper 
reply, as that I thought there never needed a public one ; 
for all people of sense would know what truth or falsehood 
there was in what you said of me, without my wisely point- 
ing it out to them. Nor did I choose to follow your exam* 
plo, of being so much a self-tormentor, as to be concerned 
at whatever opinion of me any published invective might 
infuse into people unknown to me. Even the malicious, 
though they may like the libel, don't always believe it." 
His reason for reply in, that his silence should not be fiir^ 
ther reproached ** as a plain confession of my being a bank- 
rupt in wit, if I don't inunediately answer those bills of 
discredit you have drawn upon me." There is no doubt 
that Cibber perpetually found instigators to encourage 
these attacks ; and^ne forcible argument was, that ** a dis- 
grace, from such a pKn, would stick upon me to posterity." 
He seems to be aware, that his acquaintance cheer him to 
the list ** for their particular amusement." 

/ 
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of airy bumour to the verge of his ninetieth year, 
with all the enjoyments of strong animal spirits, 
arid all that innocent egotism which became fre- 
quently a source of his own raillery.' He has 
applied to himself the epithet '^ Impenetrable," 
which was probably in the mind of Johnson when 
he noticed his "impenetrable impudence." A 
living Critic has charged him with " effrontery :"* 

® Annstrong, who was a keen observer of man, has ex- 
pressed his uncomraou delight in ,the company of Gibber. 
*^ Besides his abilities as a writer, (as a writer of Comedies, 
Armstrong means] and the singular variety of his powers as 
an actor, he was to the last one of the most agreeable, 
cheerful, and best-humoured men you would ever wish to 

converse Wi th/ • Warton's Pope. vol. fr. 160. 

Cibber was one of those rare beings, whose dispositions 
Hums describes ** as preferable to an inheritance of 10,000?. 
a .year.*' 

4 Dr. Aikin, in his Biographical Dictionary, has thus 
written on Cibber: "It cannot. be doubted, that, at the 
tiaie, the contest was more painful to Pope than to Cibber. 
But Pope's satire is immortal, whereas Gibber's sarcasms 
are no longer read. Cibber may thertfore be represented 
to future times with less credit for abilities than he reaUy 
deserves ; for he was certainly no dunce, though not, in 
the higher sense of the word, a man of genius. His tf- 
frontery and vanity coald not be easily overcharged, even .,^^ 
by a foe. Indeed, they are striking features in the portrait '^ 
drawn by himself." We know that Dr. Aikin's political 
morality is the fine-drawn essence of theoretical government. 
How often has he vented his indignation lat the successful 
itjustice of great power ! Why should not the same spirit 
cmidact bira in the Literary Republic ? Witli tJlie Jnst sen- 

TOL. !• 11 
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and yet the truth may not be hit, though the 
archers are my masters. How often even judi- 
cious Critics admit too much of traditional opinion 

timeDts he has given on Gibber, it was the duty of an in- 
trepid Critic to raise a moral feeling against the despotisnt 
of Genius, and to have protested against the arbitrary pow- 
er of Pope. It is participating in the injustice to pass it 
by, without even a regret at its effect. 

As for Cibber himself, he declares he was not impudent^ 
and I am disposed to take his own word, for he modestly as- 
serts this, in a remark on Pope's expression, 

" Cibberian forehead," 

•* by which I find you modestly mean Cibberian impudenu^ 
as a sample of the strongest. Sir, your humble servant — 
but pray, Sir, in your * Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot' (where, 
by the way, in your ample description of a great Poet, you 
slily hook in a whole hat-full of virtues to your owfe charac- 
ter] have not you this particular line ? 

" And thought a Z/tc, in verse or prose, the same — " ♦ 

Cibber laments it is not so, for " any accusation in smooth 
verse, will always sound well, though it is not tied down 
to have a tittle of truth in it, when the strongest defence in 
poor humble prose, not having that harmonious advantage, 
takes nobody by the ear — very hard upon an innocent man ! 
For suppose in prose, now, I were as confidently to insist 
that you were an honesty goodrTKUured, inqfftnsive creature, 
would my barely saying so be any proof of it? Ko, sure. 
Why, then, might it not be supposed an equal truth, that 
both our assertions were equally false ? Yours, when you 
call me impudent ; mine, when I call you modesty &c. While 
my superiours suffer me occasionally to sit down with them, 
I hope it will be thought that rather the Papal than the 
Cibberian forehead ought to be out of couBtenance." I give 
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to run into their own ! Pleasant is the labour of 
acquiring information ; but a more painful one is 
also necessary ; that of correcting the knowledge 
we acquire : the one does not necessarily follow 
the other. For my part, I can almost believe that 
Cifober was a modest man I ^ most certainly a man 

this as a specimen of Gibber's serious reasonings — they are 
poor ; and they had been so from a greater genius ; for ridi- 
cule and satire, being only a mere abuse of eloquence, can 
never be effectually opposed by truisms. /Satire must be 
repelled by satire; and Cibber*s sarcasms obtained what 
Cibber*s reasonings failed in. , 

6 Vain as Gibber has been called, and vain as he affects 
to be, he has spoken of his own merits as a comic writer,— 
and he was a very great one, — ^with a- manly moderation, 
very surprising indeed in a vain man. Pope has sung in hit 
Donciad, most harmoniously inhuman, 

** How, with less reading than makes felons 'scape, 
Less human genius than God gives an ape, 
Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece, 
A patch'd, vamp»d, future, old, revived, new piece j 
'Twixt Plaiitus, Fletcher, Congreve, and Comeille, 
Can make a Cibbbr, Johnson^ and OxeU." 

Blasting as was this criticism, it could not raise the anger 
of the gay and careless Gibber. Yet what could have put 
it to a sharper test ? Johnson and Ozell are names which 
have long disappeared from the dramatic annals, and could 
only have been coupled with Gibber to giire>an idea of w 
the Satirist meant by '* the human genius of an ape.*' B 
hear the mild, yet the firm, tones of Gibber — ^he talks like 
injured innocence, and he triumphs over Pope, in all the 
dignity of truth. — I appeal to Gibber's posterity ! 

** And pray, Sir, why my name under this scurry pie- 
tore ? I flatter myself, tAat if you had not put it there, no* 
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of genius. Cibber had lived a dissipated life^ and 
his phOoiophical indifTerence, with his careless 
gayety, was the, breast-plate which even the wit of 

hodj else would have thought it like me ; nor can I easily 
belieye that yon yourself do : but perhaps yon imagined it 
would be a laughiug ornament to your verse, and had a mind 
to divert other people^s spleen with it as well as your own. 
Now let me hold up my head a little, and then we shall see 
how the features hit me." He proceeds to relate, how 
"many of those plays have lived the longer for my med- 
dling with them.*' He mentions several, which "had 
been dead to the stage out of all memory, which have since 
been in a constant course of acting above these thirty 
or forty years.*' And then he adds : " Do those altered 
-plays at all take from the merit of tiiose more succestful 
pieces, which were entirely my own ? — When a roan is abns* 
ed, he has a right to speak even laudable truths of him- 
self, to confront his slanderer. Let me therefore add, that 
my first Comedy of The Fool in Fashion was as much 
(though not so valuable) an original, as any Work Mr. Pope 
himself has produced. It is now forty-seven years since its 
first appearance on the Stage, where it has kept its station, 
to this very day, without ever lying one winter dormant. 
Nine years after this, I brought on The Careless Husband^ 
with still greater success ; and was that too 

* A patcb'd, vamp'd, future, dd, revived new Piece ?* 

Let the many living spectators of these plays, then, judge 
^l»etween us, whether the above verses came from the hon- 
Hlssty of a Satirist, who would be thought, like you, the up- 
right censor of mankind. Sir, this Libel was below you ! 
Satire, without truth, recoils upon its autlior, and must, at 
other times, render him suspected of prejudice, even where 
Ijt^ may be just ; as frauds, in Religion, make more Atheists 
flia^ Converts ; and tlie bad bes^rt, Mr. Pope, that points «a 
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Pope failed to pierce. During twenty years per- 
secution for his unlucky OdeS) he never lost his 
temper : he Would read to his friends the best 
things pointed against them, with all the spirit the 
authors could wish ; and would himself write EIp- 
igramsy for the pleasure of hearing them repeated 
while sitting in cofiee-^houses ; and whenever they 
were applauded as **^ Palpable hits!" — "Keen!" 
— " Things with a spirit in them !"— he enjoyed 
these attacks on himself by himself. "^ If this be 
vanity, it is at least " Cibberian*^* 

It was, indeed, the singularity of his personal 
character, which so long injured his genius, and' 
laid him open to the perpetual attacks of his con* 
temporaries, who were mean enough to ridicule 
undisguised foibles, but dared not be just to the 
redeeming virtues of his genius. Yet his genius 
far exceeded his literary frailties. He knew he 
Was no poet, yet he would string wretched rhimes, 
even when not salaried for them ; and once wrote 

ifijary with- verse, makes it the more nnpardonable, as it is 
not the result of sadden passion, but of an indulged and 
filowly-meditating ill-nature. What a meny mixed mortal 
has nature made you, that can debase that strength and ex- 
cellence of Genius to the lowest human weakness, that of 
offering unprovoked injuries, at the hazard of your beiq gjh^ 
ridiculous toe, when the venom jron spit falls short of you^Ht 
aim !" I have quoted llEirgely, to shew that Cibber was ca- 
pable of exerting a dignified remonstrance, as well as point* 
i&g the lightest, yet keenest, Shafts of sarcastic wit, 

* Ayres's Memoirs of Pope, vol. 11, p. 82. 
11 * 
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an Essay on Cicero's character, for which his 
dotage was scarcely an apology ; — so much he 
preferred amusement to prudence. Another foi- 
l|>Ie was to act tragedies with a squeaking voice,^ 

• Wifli what good-huroonr he retorts a piece of sly ma- 
lice -of Pope's ; who, in the Notes to the Dunciad, after 
quoting Jacob's account of Gibber's talents, adds : ^' Mr. 
Jacob omitted to remark, that he is particularly admirable 
in Tragedy. — To which Gibber rejoins : " Ay, Sir, and your 
remark has omitted, too, that (with all his commendations) 
I can't dance upon the rope, or make a saddle, nor play 
upon the organ. My dear, dear Mr. Pope, how could a man 
of your stinging capacity let so tame, so low a reflection, 
escape him ? Why, this hardly rises above the pretty malice 
of Miss Molly. * Aye, aye, you may think my sister as 
handsome as 70a please, but if you were to see her legs !' — 
If I have made so many crowded theatres laugh, and in the 
right place too, for above forty years together, am I to 
make up the number of your Dunces, because I hare not the 
equal talent of making them cry too ? Make it your own 
case. Is what you have excelled in at all the worse, lor 
your having so dismally dabbled in the farce of * Three 
Hours after Marriage ?' — ^What mighty reason will the 
world have to laugh at my weakness in Tragedy, more than 
at yours in Gomedy ?" 

I will preserve one anecdote of that felicity of temper, 
that undisturbed good-humour, which never abandoned Gib- 
ber in his most distressful moments. When be brought 
oat, in 1724, his ** Gaesar in Egypt," at a great expense, 
and **a beggarly account of empty boxes" was the result, it 
raised some altercations between the Poet and his brother 
Managers, the Bard still struggling for another and another 
night. At length he closed the quarrel with a pun, which 
> aopvtoed the misfortnne, with his own good-humour. In a 
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and to write them with a genius about the same 
size for the sublime ; but the malice of his contem- 
poraries seemed to forget that he was creating new 
dramatic existences, in the exquisite persoiiifica- 
cations of his comic characters ; and was producing 
Some of our standard comedies, composed with 
such real genius, that they still support the repu- 
tation of the English Stage. 

In the " Apology for his Life," Cibber had 
shewn himself a generous, and an ilNtreated ad- 
versary, and at all times was prodigal of his eulo- 
giums, even after the death of Pope ; but, when 
remonstrance and good temper failed to sheathe 
with their oil the sharp sting of the Wasp', as his 
weakest talent was not the ludicrous, he then re-' 
solved to gain the laughers over, and has. thrown 
Pope into a very ridiculous attitude^ The in- 
periodical pablication of the times, I find the circumstance 
recorded in this neat Epigram : 

»* On the Sixth Night of CibberU * Ccuai' in Egypt.' ' 

^ When the packM Audience fironi their posts retiredv 

And Julius in a general hiss e]q>ired ; 

Sage Booth to Cibber cried, * Compute our gains I 

These dogs of Egypt, and their dowdy Queens, 

But ill requite these habits and these scenes, 

To rob Comeille for such a motley piece i 

His geese were swans ; but sounds ! thy swans tre g^ese V 

Rubbing his firm invulnerable brow. 

The Bard replied—* The Critics must allow 

*Twas ne*er in CcesarU destiny to run ! 

Wilks bowM, andblessM the gay pacific pun." 

7 A wicked wag of a Lord bad enticed Pope into a ta?- 
ern, and laid a love-plot against his healtb. Cibber 
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delicate anecdote was extorted from Gibber by this 
insultiig fine of Pop^'^ : 



'' And has not CoWey, too, his Lord and W e ?" 

It teems that Pope had once the same ! But a ri^ 
dicidous storj, suited to the taste of the loungers, 
nettled Pope more than the keener remonstrances, 
and the honest truths, which Gibber has urged. 
Those who write libels, invite imitation. 

Besides the two letters, this quarrel produced 
a moral trifle, or rather a philosophical curiosity, 
respecting his own character, stamped with the 
full impression of all its originality. 

eribes his reioliite interfereBce, by snatching *' our little 
Homer bj the heels. This was done for the honour of our 
Nation. Homer would have been too serious a sacrifice to 
our evening's amusement.'* He has metamorphosed our 
Apollo into a ** Tom-tit ;*' but the Oyidian warmth, bow-* 
ever ludicrous, will not non> admit of a Darratiye. This 
story, by our Comic Writer, was. accompanied by a print, 
that was seen by more persons, probably, than read the 
Dunciad. In his second letter, Cibber, alluding to the vex- 
ation of Pope on this ridiculous story, observes : — " To have 
been exposed as a bad fnan, ought to have given thee thrice 
the concern of being shewn a ridiculous Lover,** — ^And now 
that he lia4 discovered that he could touch the nerves of 
Pope, he ttrows out one of the most ludicrous analogies to 
the figure of our Bard: — ** When crawling In thy danger- 
ous deed of darkness, I gently, with a finger and a thumb, 
picked off thy small round body by thy long legs, like a spi- 
der making love ia a cobweb.^* 
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The titiA so expressive of its design, and the 
whim and good-humour of tlye .Work, which ma;f 
be considered as a curious supplement to the 
^* Apology for his Life,*' could scarcely have been 
imagined, and most certainly could not have been 
executed, but by the genius who dared it. I give 
the title in the Note.' It is a curious exemplifica- 
tion of what Shaftesbury has so fancifully describ- 
ed as " self-inspection." This little Work is a 
conversation between " Mr. Frankly, and his old 
acquaintance, Colley CiUn^." Gibber had the 
spirit of making this Mr. Frankly speak the bitter- 
est things against himself ; and he must have been 
an attentive reader of all the keenest reproaches 
his enemies ever had thrown out. This caustic '^ 
Censor is not a mere creature of parade, set up to 
be easily knocked down. He has as much vivaci- 
ty and wit as Cibber himself, and not seldom has 
the better of the argument. But the gravity and 
the levity blended in this little piece form admira- 
ble contrasts: and Cibber, in this varied effusion, 
acquires all our esteem, for that openness of sim- 
plicity ; that unalterable good-humour, which 
flowed from Nature ; that fine spirit, that touch- 
es every thing with life ; yeij as he himfelf con* 

' " The Egotist, or CoUey upon CUihtr ; being his own 
picture retouched, to so flam a likeness, that no one, tioTr, 
would have the face to own it but himself. 

* But one strol^e jnore, an^ that sliall be niy last/ 
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fesses, the main acc^Slation of Mr. j^jRiili ly, that 
*< hiB plrilosophiGalfiWV^iH come out at last mere 
▼anity in masqueradi^* may be trucu 

I will attempt to collect some specimenB of this 
airtraordinary production, because they harmonize 
with the design of the present Work, and afford 
principles, in regard to preserving an equability of 
temper, which may guide us in Literary Quarrels. 

Frankly observes, on Gibber's declaration that he 
is not uneasy at Pdpe's satire, that *^ no blockhead is 
80 doll, as not to be sore when he is called so ; and 
i(you'll excuse me) if that were to be your own case, 
why should we believe you would not be as uneasy at 
^t as another blockhead ? 

9: ^«tft«rw*^F-iThis is pushing me pretty home indeed ; 
but I wodH give out. For as it is not at all inconceiv- 
able, that a blockhead of my size may have a particular 
knack of doing some useful thing that might puzzle a 
vriser man to be master of, will not that blockhead still 
have something in him to. be conceited of? If so, al- 
low me but the vanity of supposing I may have had 
some such possible knack, and you will not wonder 
(though in many other points I may still be a block- 
bead) that I may, notwithstanding, be contented with 
my conditiion. 

JVfliiljfe'^ Is it not commendable, in a man of 
parts, to be wavniy concerned for his reputation ? 
, Anther, — In whdR regards his honesty or honour, I 
will make some aUowanee ; but for the reputation of 
Ids parts, not one tittle. 

Frmtkly. — How ! not to be concerned for what half 
iprj^jfearaed Wpr)d are in a continual war about ? 
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Authar.-''4h Bre another half abont Religion; but 
neither Taik« Pope, «words oc anathemas, can alter 
Truth ! There it atands ! aliii|^ visible to Reason, 
self-defended and immoveable I Whatever it imv, or ist 
it ever wiU be! As no attack can alter, i^o no defence 
can add toits proportion. ^ , 

• PmwArZy.— At this rate, you pronounce all contro- 
versies in Wit to be either needless or impertinent. 

Author. — When one in a hundred happens not to be 
so, or to make amends for being either by its pleasan* 
try, we ought in justice to allow it a great rarity. A 
Reply to a just satire or criticism will seldom be 
thought better of. 

Frankly. — May not a Reply be a good one ? 

Author. — Yes, but never absolutely necessary ; for 
as your Work (or Refiutation) must have been good or-. 
bad, before it was censured, your Reply to that cea^i 
sure could not alter it : it would still be but what it 
>vas. If it was good, the attack could not hurt it ; if 
bad, the Reply could not mend it." 

How many good authors might pursu etheir studies in 
quiet, would they never reply to their Critics, but on 
matters of fact, in which their honour may be involved. I 
have seen very tremendous Criticisms on some works of real 
genius, like serpents on marble columns, wind and dart about, 
and spit their froth, but they die %way on the pillars that 
enabled them to erect their malignant forms to the oablic 
eye. They fall in due time, and weak mafetbe the 'sub- 
stance of that pillar, which does not standr and look as 
beautiful, when the serpents have crawled over it, as 
before. Dr. Brown, in his Letter to Bishop Lowth, has 
laid down an axiom in Literary Criticism : •* A mere litera* 
ry attack, however well or ill founded, would ooteasi^liaTe 
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Frankly, — But Slander is not always so impotent as 
you seem to cuppose it; men of the best "Muse may be 
misled by it, or by tbefe not inquiring after truth, may 
never come at it ; and the Vulgar, as they are less apt 
to be good than ill natnred, often mistake Haliee for 
Wit, and have an uncharitable joy in commending it. 
Now, when this is the case, is not a tame silence, upon- 
being satirically libelled, as liable to be thought guilt, 
or stupidity, as to be the result of innocence, or tem- 
per ? — Self-defence is a very natural and just excuse 
for a Reply. 

^tiAipr.— "Be it so ! But still that does not always 
make it necessary ; for though slander, by their not 
wei.^hing it, may pass upon some few people of seuse 
for Truth, and might draw great numbers of the Vul- 
SMf into its party, the mischief can never be of long 
^fraration. A satirical slander^ thai has no truth to sup- 
port if, is mify a great fish upon dry land : it may 
flounce and JHng, and make a fretful pother^ but it rvonH 
bite you ; you need not knock it on the head; it will soon 
lie stilly and die quietly of itself. 

drawn me into a public expostuUdion ; for every man*s true 
literary character is best seen in his own writings. Critics 
may rail, disguise, insinuate, or pervert ; yet still the ob- 
ject of their censures lies equally open to all the world. — 
Thus the World becomes a competent judge of the merits 
of tUfe Work animadverted on. Hence the mere Juthor 
hath a fair chance for a fair decision, at least among the 
judicious ; and it is of no mighty consequence wlat ojiin- 
ions the injudicious form concerning mental abi lilies. For 
this reason, I have never replied to any of those numerous 
Critics, who have on dijQTereut occasions honoured rae with 
their regard." P. 4. 
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"FratMiJ^^She single-sheet Critics will find you 
emplojmenC; ' 

Author^r-^lndeed they vrott't. I'm not 90 mad as to 
think Ddjeelf a match for the invulnerable. 

FrajiJb%f.-— JSave a care; there's Foulwit; tiboi^Ii 
he can't feel, he can bite. 

Author. — Aye, so will bugs and fleas; but that's 
only for sustenance: every thing must feed, you 
know ; and your creeping Critics are a sort of vermin, 
that if they could come to a king, would not spare 
him ; yet, whenever they can persuade otheijg to laugh 
:at their jest upon me, I will honestly ma)Ee Wne of the 
.number ; but I must ask their pardon, if that shoald be 
all the reply I can afford them ." 

This "boy of seventy odd," for jach he 
when he wrote " The Egotist," unfolds his cl 
racter by many lively personal touches. He , 
declares he could not have " given the world 
80 finished a coxcomb as Lord Foppington, if he 
had not found a good deal of the same stuff in 
himself to make him with." He addresses " A 
Postscript, To those few unfortunate Readers and 
Writers who may not have more sense than the 
Author :" and he closes, in all the fulness of his 
fipirit, with a piece of consolation for those who 
are so cruelly attacked by superiour genius. 

" Let us then, Gentlemen, who have the misfortune 
to lie thus at the mercy of those whose natural parts 
happen to be stronger than our own; let us, I say, 
jnake the most of our sterility ! Let us double aM 

TOL. I. 12 
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treble the ranks of our thickness, that we may form an 
impregnable phalanx, and stand every way in front to 
the enemy ! or, would you still be liable to less hazard, 
lay but yourselves down, as I do, flat and quiet upoR 
your faces, when Pride, Malice, Envy, Wit, or Preju- 
dice, let fly their formidable shot at you, what odds is 
it they don't all whistle over your head ? Thus, too, 
though we may want the; artillery of missive wit, to 
make reprisals, we may at least, in security, bid them 
kiss the tails we have turned to them. Who knows 
but, hyJhiB our supine, or rather prone serenity, their 

■h' disappointed valour may become their own vexation ? 
Or let m yet, at worst, but solidly stand our ground, 

f like so many defensive stone posts, and we may defy 

. tbe proudest Jehu of them all to drive over us. Thus, 
vQentlemen, you see that Jiisensibility is not without 
its comforts; and as I give you no worse advice than 
I have taken myself, and found my account in, I hope 
you will have the hardness to follow it, for your own 
^ood and the glory of 

Your impenetrable humble Servant, 

C. C.** 

After all, one may perceive, that though the 
good-humour of poor Cibber was real, still the 
immortal satire of Pope had injured his higher 
feelings. He betrays his secret grief at his close, 
while he seems to be sporting with his pen ; and 
though he appears to confide in the falsity of the 
Satire, as his best chance for saving him from it, 
still he feels that the caustic ink of such a Satirist 
nmst blister and spot wherever it falls. The an- 
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ger of Warburton, and the sternness of Johnson, 
who seems always to have considered an Actor 
as an inferiour being among Men of OenioSy have 
degraded Cibber. They never suspected, that a 
fine comic genius, *^ a blockhead of his size, could 
do what wiser men could not'* — command a wholo 
province in human nature. 
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POPE AND ADDISON. 



The Quarrel between Pope and AMUon originated in one 
of the irfirmities qf Genhu — a subject qf inqvatjf mm qfter 
their death, by Sir William Blackitone'-Pope amis Aibson 
•^suspects Additon qf jealoiu$y-^Addi$on^9 foMB^ to be 
considered a great Poet — Interview between the Rivals, qf 
which tht result wat the portrait qf Atticus, for which Ad* 
dison was^ade to sit. 



Among the Literary Quarrels of Pope, one ac- 
quires dignity and interest from the characters of 
both parties ; it is that, which closed at length by 
producing the severest, but the most masterly por- 
trait of one Man of Genius, composed by another, 
which has ever been hung on the satiric Parnas- 
sus, for the contemj^lation of ages. Addison must 
descend to posterity with the dark spots of Atti- 
cus staining a purity of character which had near- 
ly proved immaculate. 

The friendship between Pope and Addison had. 
been interrupted by one of the infirmities of Ge- 
nius. Tempers of watchful delicacy gather up in 
silence and darkness motives so shadowy in their 
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Pope was a joung writer when introduceltf (< 
Addison, bj the intervention of that generousjjjr. 
minded friend of both, Steele. Addison eulod[ised 
Pope's " Essay on Criticism ;'* atod this fine ge- 
nius covering with his wing an unfledged Bardling, 
conferred a favour which, in the estimation of a 
poet, claims a life of indelible gratitude. 

Pope zealously courted Addison by his poetical 
aid on several important occasions ; he gave all 
the dignity that fine poetry could confer on the 
science of Medals, which Addison had written on, 
and wrote the finest Prologue in Ae language, for 
the Whig tragedy of his friend. Dennis attacked, 
and Pope defended, Cato.' Addison might have 
disapproved both of the manner and the matter of 
the defence^; but he did more; he insulted Pope 
by a letter to Dennis, which Dennis eagerly pub* 

' Dennis asserts in one of his pamphlets, that Pope, fer- 
menting with eavj at the success of Addison*s Cato, w^ . 
to Lintot, and persuaded him to engage this redoubted 
Critic to write the Remarks on Cato-^-that Pope's gratitude 
for haying complied with his request, was the narrative of 
Dennis ** being placed as a lunatic in the hands of Dr. Nor- 
ris, a curer of jnad people, at his house in Hatton-garden, 
though at the same time I appeared publiclj every day, 
both in the paric and in the town." Can we suppose that 
Dennis tells a falsehood, respecting Pope's desiring Lintot 
to engage Dennis to write down Cato ? If true, did Pope 
wish to see Addison degraded, and at the same time tako . 
an opportunity of ridiculing the Critic, without, however, 
answering his arguments ? The secret history of Literature 
is like that of PQlitics! 
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1i8&e2C &s Pope's severest condemiialion. An 
alienation of friendship must have already taken 
place, but by no overt act on Pope's side. 

Not thaty however, Pope had not found his af- 
fections weakened : the dark hints scattered in 
his letters, shew that something was gathering in 
his mind. Warbnrton, from his familiar inter- 
course with Pope, must be allowed to have known 
his literary concerns more than any one ; and when 
he drew up the narrative,^ seems to me to havel 
stated uncouthly, but expressively, the progres- 
sive state of Pope's feelings. According to 
that narrative. Pope "reflected," that after he 
had first published *' The Rape of the Lock,'* 
then nothing more than a hasty jm d* esprit^ 
when he communicated to Addison hift very origi- 
nal project of the whole , Sylphid machinery, Ad- 
dison chilled the ardent Bard with his coldness, 
advised him against any alteration, and to leave it 
as " a delicious little thing, merum saZ." It was 
then, says Warburton, " Mr. Pope began to open 
his eyes to Addison's character." But when af- 
terwards he discovfted that Tickell's Homer was 
opposed to his, and judged, as Warburton says, 
*' by laying many odd circumstances together,** 
that Addison,' and not Tickell, was the author— 

* In the Notes to the Prologue to the Satires. 

* Pope's conjecture was perfectly correct. Dr. Warton 
coafirns it from a variety of indisputable authorities. 

Warton*! F(ve, toI* it, p. 34« 
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the alienation on Pope'e side, this " openH^-^^i^ 
ejes," and " laying many odd circumstances to- 
gether/' was, perhaps, for some time concealed, 
but it secretly existed. No open breach had yet 
taken place between the rival authors, who, as 
jealous of dominion as two princes, wnpld still de- 
monstrate, in their public edicts, their inviolable 
regard ; while they were only watching the ad- 
vantageous moment when they might take arms 
against each other. 

( Still Addison publicly bestowed great encomi- 
ums on Pope's Iliad, although he had himself com- 
posed the rival version, and in private preferred 
his own."^ He did this with the same ease he 
had continued his encouragement while Pope was 
employed oil it. We are astonished to discover 
such deep politics among literary Machk|vels ! 
Addison had certainly raised up a literary party. 
Sheridan, who wrote nearly with the knowledge " 
of a contemporary, in his Life of Swift, would nat« 
nrally use the language and the feelings of the 
time ; and in describuig Ambrose Phillips, he 
adds, he was ^^oneof Mr. Ad^son's little senate." 
But in this narrative I have dropped some ma- 
terial parts. Pope believed, that Addison had em- , 
ployed Gildon to write against him« and of his en- 
couraging Phillips to asperse his character^ We 
cannot, now, quite demonstrate these alleged facts ; 

* la the Freeholder, May, 1716. 
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but we can shew that Pope believed (hem, and that 
Addisofi do^s not appear to have refuted them.* 
Such tales, whether'entirelj falfe or partially true, 
may be considered in this inquiry of little amoqnt* 
The greater events must regulate the lesser ones- 
Was Ad^on, then, jealous of Pope ? Addison, 
in every respect, then, his superiour ; of establish- 
ed literary fame when Pope was yet young ; pre- 
ceding him in age and rank ; and fortunate in all 
the views of human ambition. But what if Addi- 
son's foible was that of being considered a great 
Poet ? His Political poetry had raised him to 

4 The strongest parts of Sir William Blackstone's discus- 
sion turn on certain inaccurate dates of liuffiicad, in his 
statements, which shew them to be inconsistent with the 
times when they are alleged to have happened. These er- 
Toneoas dates had been detected in an able article in the 
Monthly Review of that work, April, 1769. Ruff head is a 
tasteless, confused, and unskilful writer — Sir William has 
' laid great stress on the incredible story of Addison paying 
Gildon to write against Pope, " a man fo amiable in his 
moral character." It is possible that the Earl of War- 
wick, who conveyed the. inibrmation, might have been a 
malicious, lying youth ; but tlion Pope had some knowledge 
of mankind — he believed the story, for he wrote instantly, 
with honest though heated feelings, to Addison, and sent 
him, at that moment, the first sketch of the character of 
Atticus. Addison used Lim very civiily ever aftei' — but it 
docs not appear that Addi.'^on ever contradicted the tale of 
the officious Earl. All these facts, which Pope repeated 
many years after to Spence, Sir William was not acquaint- 
ed with, for they were tran^cril>ed from Spencc's papers by 
Johnson, after Blackstone had written. 

VOL. I. 13 
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an undue elevation, and the growing celebrity of 
Pope began to oflTend him, not with the appear- 
ance of a meek rival, with whom he might have 
ji held divided empire, but with a master-spirit, that 
was preparing to reign alone. It is certain that 
Addison was the most feeling man alive at the 
fate of his poetry. At the representation of his 
Cato^ such was his agitation, that had Cato been 
condemned, the life of Addison might too have been 
shortened. When a Wit had burlesqued some 
lines of this dramatic poem, his uneasiness at the 
innocent banter was equally oppressive ; nor could 
he rest, till, by the interposition of a friend, he 
prevailed upon fhe author to burn them."^ 

To the facts already detailed, and to this dis- 
position in Addison's temper, and to the quick 
and active suspicions of Pope, irritable, and am* 
bitious of all the sovereignty of Poetry, we may 
easily conceive many others of those obscure 
motives, and invisible events, which none but 
Pope, alienated every day mpre and more from 
his affections for Addison, too acutely perceived, 
too profoundly felt, and too unmercifully avenged. 
These are alluded to, when the Satirist sings, 

Damn with faint praise ; assent with civil leer ; 
And, without sneering^ teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike; 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike, &c. 

« 

* From Lord Egmont's MS. Collections. See the Ad- 
denda to Kippis*s Biograpbia Britannlca. 
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Accusations crowded faster than the pen refterve 
write them down. Pope never compose^ti wine 
more warmth. No one can imagine thai ^ to his 
was an ideal personage, touched as it is "m Steele 
the features of an extraordinary individual, ^^^ild * 
a word, it was recognised instantly by the individ* ^ 
ual himself; and it was suppressed by Pope for 
near twenty years, before he suffered it to escape*^ 
to the public. 

It was some time during their avowed rupture, 
for the iexact period has not been given, that their 
friends promoted a meeting of these two great 
men. After a mutual lustration, it was imagined 
they might have expiated their errour, and have 
been restored to their original purity. The in- 
terview did take place between the rival Wits, 
and was productive of some very characteristic 
AbxfKttt/^nci, strongly corroborative of the facts, as 
fliey have been stated here. This extraordinary 
interview has been frequently alluded to. There 
can be no doubt of the genuineness of the narra- 
tive ; but I know not on what authority it came 
into the world,* 

* The earliest and most particular narratire of this re- 
markable interview, I have hitherto only traced to ** Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writii^ of A. lH>pe, Esq. bj WiUiam 
Ayre, Esq. 1745," vol. i. 100. This work comes in a very 
suspicious form ; it is a Iraddled compilation, yet it con* 
tains some curious matters, and pretends, in the title-page, 
to be occasionally drawn from <* original MSS. and tlie tes- 
timoAies of perscms of honour.'* He declare in tiie pie« 
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tn uni'jg intervieir between Addison and Pope 

rope l>iace in the presence of Steele and Gay* 

ance 

held d*^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ fricDds " had means, and some helps 
^..fere never public." He sometimes appeals to sev- 
c/al noble friends of Pope for his authoritj. But the mode 
•r its publication, and that of its execution, arc not in its 
faTour. These volumes were written within six months of 
the decease of our Poet ; have no publisher's name ; and 
Tct the author, wh.oevcr he was, took out " a patent under 
his Majesty's royal signet," for securing the copy-right. ' 

> This Ayre is so obscure an author, though a translator of 
Tasso*8 Aminta, that he seems to have escaped even the 
minor chronicles of literature. At the time .of its publica- 
tion there appeared ** Remarks on Squire Ayre's Memoirs 
of Pope." The writer pretends he has discovered him to 
be only one of- the renowned Edmund Curll's " Squires," 
who about that time had created an order of Literary 
Squires, ready to tramp at the funeral of every great per- 
soni^e, with his Life. The '*Remadber" then addresses 
Curll, and insinuates he speaks from personal knowlgdse of 
the man.~"Tou have an Adversaria of Title-pages of your 
•wn contrivance, and which your authors are to writq books 
to. Among what yon call the occasumalf or black list, I have 
seen Memoirs of Dean Swift, Pope, &c." Curll, indeed, 
was then sending forth many psendo 'Sqiiires, with lives of 
Congreve, IVIrs. Oldfield, &x, all which contain some curious 
particulars, picked up in coffee-houses, conversation, or 
pamphlets of the day. This William Ayre I accept as " a 
Squire of low degree*" but a real personage. As for this 
interview, Ayre was certaiolj incompetent to the invention 
of a sfngle stroke of the oonrersations detailed ; where he 
obtained ^1 these interesting particulars, I have not dis- 
covered. Johnson alludes to this interview, states some of 
its results, but refers to no other authority tlnn ftiatmg; 
rumours. 
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Tihey met with cold civility* Addison's reserve 
wore away, as was usiud with hiaiy when wine 
and conversation imparted some warmth to his 
native phlegm« At a moment the generous Steele 
deemed auspicious, he requested Addison would 
perform his promise in renewing his friendship 
with Pc^e. Pope expressed his desire : he sa^ 
he was willing to hear his faults, and preferr^r 
candour and severity, rather than forms of com- 
plaisance ; but he spoke in a manner, as conceiv- 
ing Addison, and not himself, had been the aggres- 
«or. So much like their humblest inferiours do 
great men act, under the influence of common pas- 
sions. Addison was overcome irith anger, which 
cost him an effort to suppress ; batf*' in the formal 
speech he made, he reproached Pope with indulg- 
ing a vanity that far exceeded his merit ; that he 
had not yet attained to the excellence he imagin- 
ed ; and observed, that his verses had a differ- 
ent air when Steele and himself corrected them ; 
and, on this occasion, reminded Pope of a partic- 
ular line which Steele had improved in The M es- 
eiah." Addison seems, at that moment, to have 

« The line stood originally, and nearly literally copied 
from Isaiah, 

«* He wipes the tears tatm ftteonr eyes f* 
which Steele re-touched a^ If^mr stands, 

** From every face he iHpes off evety tear.^ 

Dr. Warton prefers the rejected verse. The latter, hi 
thinks, hat too mnch of modem qaalntnesf. The^difficnlty 
VOL. I. • 13 * 
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forgotten that he had trusted, for the last line erf' 
bis own dramatic poetn, rather to. the inspiration 
of the Poet he was so contemptuouslj lecturing, 
, ^ than to his own. He proceeded, with detailing all 
V*. the abuse the herd of scribblers had heaped on 
Pope ; and declaring that his Homer was " an iil- 
^xecuted thing,'* and Tickell's had all the spirit. 
^^Ve are told, he concluded " in a low hollow voice 
of feigned temper," in which he asserted, that he 
had ceased to be solicitous about his own poetical 
reputation, since he had entered into more pub- 
lic affairs ; but from friendship for Pope, desired 
him to be more humble, if he wished to appear a 
better man to the world. 

When AdAison had quite finished schooling his 
^ little rebel. Gay, mild and timid (for it seems, 
with all his love for Pope, his expectations from 
the Court from Addison's side, had tethered his 
gentle heart) attempted to say something. But 
Pope, in a tone far more spirited than all of them^ 
without reserve, told Addison, that he appealed 
from his judgment, and did not esteem him ablo. 
lo correct his verses : upbraided him as a pen^ 
sioner from early youth, directing the learning 
which had been dlitained by the public money, 
to his own selfi^ desure of power, and that he 
" had always endeavoured to cuff down new-fledg- 
ed merit.'* The conversatiM now became a con- 

•f choice lies between tbat Baked simplicity whleb scarcefj 
ajBfects, and these strokes ef art which are tO0 apptreni. 
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teety and was brokea up without ceremonj. Such 
was the notable interview between two rival wits, 
whieh onlj ended in strengthening their' literarjr 
quarrel ; and pent back the enraged Satirist to hit 
jnk-standy where he composed a portrait, for which ". 
Addison was made to sit, with the fine chiar^ oscu- 
ro of Horace, and with as awful and vindictiv^^ 
fixtures, as the sombre hand of Juvenal coulJi^ 
have designed. 
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BOLINGBROEE's and MALLET?8 

POSTHUMOUS QUARREL WITH 

m 

POPE. 



lioRD Bolingbroke ({ffeds violent resentment for Pope^s pn* 
tended breath qf corifidence in having printed his **• Patriot 
King.^*'^Warbarton-s apology for Papers disinterested intent 
Hohs.'^BQUngbroke instigates MdUet to libel Pope, after the 
PoeVs death.'^The reai motwefor libelling Pope was Boling" 
broke'* s personal hatred qf Warburton, for the ascendancy the. 
latter had obtained &»er the Poet, — Some account qf their rival 
cor\flicts, — Bolingbroke had unsettled Papers religious opin^ 
ions, and fVarburton had confirmed his faith, — Pope, honh 
ever, rtfuses to allure the Catholic religion, — Anecdote qf 
Pope*s anxiety respecting a future state, — MaUet*s intercourse 
with Pope : anecdote qf " T%< Apollo Vision,** where Mallei 
mistook a sarcasm for a complimsnt, — Mallet* s charatHHr.'^ 
Why Leonidas Glover declined writing the Life of MarUnh 
tough. — Bolingbroke* s character hit qjf, — Warburton^ the. 
concealed object qf this posthumous Quarrel with Pope. 

Ouf the death of Pope, 1500 copies of one of 
Lord Bolingbroke^s works, *♦ The Patriot King,'* 
were discovered to have been secretly printed by 
Pope, but never published. The honest printer 
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presented the whole to his Lordship, who burnt 
the edition in his gardens at Batlersea. The MS. 
had been delivered to our Poet by his Lordship, 
with a request to print a few copies for its better 
preservation, and for the use of a few friends. 

Bolingbroke affected to feel the most lively re- 
sentment for what he chose to stigmatize as "a 
lk*each of confidence." " His thirst of ven- 
geance," says Johnson, " incited him to blast the 
memory of the man over whom he had wept in his 
last struggles ; and he employed Mallet, another 
friend of Pope, to tell the tale to the Public with 
all its aggravations. Warburton, whose heart was 
warm with his legacy, and tender by the jrecent 
separation," apologized for Pope. The Irregu- 
lar conduct which Bolingbroke stigmatized as a 
breach of trust, was attributed to a desire of per- 
petuating the work of his friend, who might have 
capriciously destroyed it. Our Poet could have 
no selfish motive ; he could not gratify his vanity 
by publishing the work as his own, nor his ava- 
rice by its sale, which could never have taken 
place till the death of its Author a circumstance 
not likely to occur during Pope's life time.* 

1 At the time, to season the tale for the babble of Lite- 
rary Tatlers, it was propagated, that Pope intended, on the 
death of Bolingbroke, to sell this Eighteen-pcnny Pamphlet 
at ag?)ineaacopy ; which would have produced an addition 
of as many hundreds to the thousands which the Foet had 
honourably reaped from his Homer. This was the ridicu- 
km$ lie of the day, which lasted long enough to obtain itt 
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The vindictive rage of Bolingbroke ; the bitter 
invective he permitted Mallet to publish, as the 
£ditor of his Works ; and the two anonymous 
pamphlets of the latter, which I have noticed in 
the article of Warburton ; are effects much too 
disproportionate to the cause which is usually 
assigned. Johnson does not develop the secret 
motives of what he has energetically termed 
" Bolingbroke's thirst of vengeance." He and 
Mallet carried their secret revenge beyond all 
bounds: the lordly Stoic and the irritated Bard- 
ling, under the cloak of anonymous calumny, have 
but ill concealed the malignity of their passions* 
Let anonymous calumniators recollect, in the 
midst of their dark work, that if they escape the 
detection of their contemporaries, their reputs^tion, 
if they have any to lose, will not probably elude 
the researches of the historian ; — a fatal witness 
against them at the tribunal of posterity. 

The Preface of Mallet to the « Patriot King" 
of Bolingbroke, produced a Literary Quanipli 
and more pamphlets than perhaps I have discov- 
ered, were published on this occasion. 

Every lover of Literature was indignant, to ob- 
serve that the vain and petulant Mallet, under the 
protection of Pope's 

^' Guide, Philosopher, and Friend S" 

{larpose, and to cast an odium on tiw shade of Pope. Pope 

most have been a miserable calculator of Survivarshipst it 

6rer he had reckoned on this. 
▼oxi. I. 14 
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should have been permitted to have aspersed 
Pope with the most degrading language. Pope is 
here always designated as ** This Man." Thus 
** TTiis Man was no sooner dead, than Lord 
Bolingbroke received information, that an entire 
edition, of 1500 copies, of these papers had been 
printed; that this very Man had corrected the 
press," &c. Could one imagine that this was the 
Tullj of England, describing our Virgil? For 
Mallet was but the mouth-piece of Bolingbroke. 

After a careful detection of man j facts concern- 
ing the parties now before us, I must attribute the 
concealed motive of this outrage on Pope^ to the 
election the dying Poet made of Warburt<Mr as iiis 
Editor. A mortal hatred raged between Bblmg- 
broke and Warburton. The philosophioal Lord 
had seen the mighty Theologian ravish the prey 
from his grasp ; and that although Pope held in idol- 
atrous veneration the genius of Bolingbroke, yet 
had his literary superstition been gradually en- 
Ij^ltened by the energy of Warburton. They 
were his good and his evil genii, in a dreadful con- 
flict, wrestling to obtain the entire possession of the 
soul of the mortal. Bolingbroke and Warburton 
one day disputed before Pope, and parted never to 
meet again. The will of Pope bears the trace of his 
divided feelings: he left his MSS.to Bolingbroke 
as his executor, but his Works to Warburton as 
his Editor. The secret history of Bolingbroke 
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and Warburton with Pope is little known : the 
Note will supply it.* 

a Splendid as was the genius of Bolingbroke, the gigaiitic 
force of Warbniton obtained the superiority. Had ,the con- ■ 
test solely depended on the ejBRisions of Genhis, Bolingbroke 
might have prevailed ; but an object more important thaa 
human interests induced the Poet to throw himself into the 
arms of Warburton. 

The " Essay on Man" had been reformed by the subtile 
aid of Warburton, in opposition to the objectionable prin* 
ciples which Bolingbroke had infused into his system of Phi- 
losophy: this, no doubt, had rexed Bolingbroke. But 
another circumstance occurred of a more mortifying nature. 
When Pope, one day, shewed Warburton, Bolin^roke*8 
'* Letters on the Study and Use of History," printed, but not 
pdUftbed, and concealing the name of the Author, Warbur- 
ton iiot only made several very free strictures on that Work, 
but particularly attacked a digression concerning the au- 
thenticity of the Old Testament. Pope requested him to 
write his remarks down as they had occurred, which he in- 
stantly did ; and Pope was so satisfied with them, that he 
crossed out the digression in the printed book, and sent the 
animadversions to Lord Bolingbroke, then at Paris. The 
style of the great Dognmtist, thrown out in heat, nm^ no 
doubt have contained many fiery particles, all which fcNHnto 
l^e most inflammable of minds. Pope soon discovered his 
officiousness was received with indignation. Yet when Bol- 
ingbroke afterwards met Warburton, he dissimulated : he 
osed the language of compliment, but in a tone which claimed 
homage. The two most arrogant geniuses who ever lived. 
In vain exacted submission from each other : they could 
allow of no divided empire, and they were born to bate each 
other. Bolingbroke suppressed his sore feelings, for at 
that very time he was employed in collecting matter to 
reiute the objections ; treasuring up his secret vei^eanoe 
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But how did the pimj Mallet stand Gonneefed 
with these great Men ? By these pamphlets he 
appears to have enjoyed a more intimate inter- 
course than is known. He is characterized ''as a 
fellow who, while Mr. Pope liyed, was as diligent 
10 licking his feet, as he is now in licking jonr 
Lordship's ; and who, for the sake of giving him- 
self an air of importance, in being joined with jou, 
and for the vanity of saying ' the Author and I,' — 

against Pope and Warborton, which he threw out immedx- 
ately on the death of Pope. I collect these particnlarg 
fimn Rhflfhead, who wrote nnder the eye of Warbarton i 
80 that whenever, in that Volome, Warbiirton*s nam0 h in- 
troduced, it must be considered as coining from hinwall . 

The reasonings of Bolingbroke appear, at timeSg^te liinre 
disturbed the religions faith of our Poet ; and be owed 
much to Warburton, in haying that faith confirmed. But 
Pope rejected, with his characteristic good sense, Warbur- 
ton*8 tampering with him to abjure the Catholic Religion. 
On the belief of a Future State, Pope seemt often to have 
meditated with great anxiety ; and an anecdote is recorded 
of his latest hours, which shews how strongly that import- 
aiicllvlief afifected him. A day or two before his death, hQ 
was at times delirious ; and about four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he rose from bed, and went to the Library, where a 
fi'iend, who was watching him, found him busily writing. 
He persuaded him to desist, and withdrew the paper he had 
written. The subject of the thoughts of the delirious Poet 
was a new theory on the Immortality of the Soul ; in which 
he distinguished between those material objects which tend- 
ed to strengthen his conviction, and those which weakened 
,it. The paper which contained these disordered thought& 
was shewn to Warburton, and surely has been preserved « 
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* the Editor and me,' — has sacrificed all his pre- 
tensions to friendship, honour, and humanitj."'-^ 
An Anecdote, in this Pamphlet, assigns a sufficient 
motive to excile some wrath in a much less irritable 
animal than the self-impoitant Editor of Boling- 
broke's Works. The Anecdote may be distin- 
guished as, 

THE APOLLO VISION. 

" The editor (Mallet) being in company with the 
person to whom Mr. Pope has consigned the care of 
his Works (Warburton,) and who, he thought, had gome 
intention or writing Mr. Pope's Life, told him he had 
an Al^ecdote, which he believed nobody knew but him- 
fieid I was sitting one day (said be) with Mr. Pope, 
ia biff last illness, who, coming suddenly out of a re- 
verie, which you know he frequently fell into at that 
time, and fixing his eyes stedrastly upon me; 'Mr. 
M. (said he) I have had an odd kind of vision. Me- 
thought I saw my own head open, and Apollo came out 
of it ; I then saw your head open, and Apollo went 
into it ; after which our heads closed up again.' The 
Gentleman (Warburton) could not lielp smiling |1 his 
vanity ; and with some humour replied, * Why, Sir, 
if I had an intention of writing yofur life, this might per- 
haps be a proper anecdote ; but I don't see, that in Mr. 
Pope's it will be of any consequence at all.' " P. 14. 

3 A Letter to the Lord Viscount B ■ ke, occasion- 
ed by his treatment of a deceased Friend. Printed for A, 
Moore, without date. — This Pamphlet either came from 
Warbarton himself, or from one of his intimates. The 
Writer, too, calls Pope his friend. * 

14 * 
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This exhibits a curious instance of an author's 
egotism, or rather of Mallei's conceit, contriving, 
by some means, to have his name slide into the 
projected Life of Pope by Warburton, who ap- 
pears, however, always to have treated him with 
the contempt Pope himself evidently did.* What 

* TVe find also the name of Mallet closely connected with 
another person of eminence, the Patriot-Poet, Leonidas- 
Glover. I take this opportunity of correcting a surmise of 
Johnson's, in his Life of Mallet, respecting Glover, and 
which also places Mallet's character in a true light. 

A minute Life of Mallet might exhibit a ciurious example 
of mediocrity of talent, with but suspicions virtues, brought 
forward by the accident of great connexions, placiDg m 
bustling intriguer much higher in the scale of Socletj;|kliao 
^ our Phttosophy ever dreamt of." Johnson says of Mallet, 
that ** It was remarkable of him, that he was the only Scot 

whom Scotchmen did not commend." From having been 

accidentally chosen as private tutor to the Duke of Mon- 
trose, and winding himself into the favour of the party at 
Leicester-house, Mallet wrote tragedies ^jf||H|jointly with 
Thomson, and was appointed, with Gloineiaf'ta write th& 
Life of the Duke oT Marfborongh. Yet he had already 
' sheiPH to the world his scanty talent for Biography in his 
Life of Lord Bacon, on which Warburton so acutely animad- 
verted. 

According to Johnson's account, the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough assigned the task of writing the Life of the Duke to> 
Glover and to Mallett with a remuneration of a thousand 
pounds. She must however have mortified the Poets by 
subjoining the sawastic prohibition, that " no verses should 
be inserted." — Johnson adds, " Glover, I suppose, rejected 
fvUh disdain the Legacy, and devolved tbe whole work upon 
fcallet/' 
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6]pinion could the Poet have entertained of the 
taste of that weak and vain Critic, who, when 
Pope published anonymously ** The Essay on 

The caufie why Glover declined this work could not, in- 
deed, be known to Johnson : it arose from a far more digni- 
fied motive, than the petty disdain of the legacy, which our 
great literary Biographer has sarmised. It can now be told 
in his own words, for the first time, which I derive from the 
information of my friend 3Ir. R. Duppa, who has favoured.- 
me with a very interesting extract from that portion of the 
MS. Memoirs of Glover not yet published. 

I shall first quote the remarkable codicil from the original 
Will of her Grace, which Mr. Duppa took the pains to con* 
suit. She assigns her reasons for the choice of her bisto- 
riant^ audi discriminates between the two authors. After 
beqoettSiiDg the thousand pounds for them, she adds : " I 
beliOTift Mr. Glorer is a very honest man, who wishes, as I 
do, all the good that can happen, to preserve the Liberties 
and Laws of England. Mr. Mallet was recommended to me 
by the late Duke of Montrose, whom I admired extremely 
for his great steadiness and behaviour in all things that re- 
lated to the praMTVation of our Laws and the Public Good.*' 
— ^Thus her Grace has expressed a personal knowledge and 
confidence in Glover, distinctly marked from her ** rccfim- 
mended ' acquaintance Mallet. 

Glover refused the oflSce of Historian, not from " disdain 
ef the Legacy,*' nor for any deficient zeal for the Hero 
whom he admired. He refused it with sorrowflil disap- 
pointment ; for, besides the fantastical restrictions of " not ' 
writing any verses;" and the cruel one of yoking such a Patriot 
with the servile Mallet, there was one which placed the re^ 
vision of the Work into the hands of the Earl of Chesterfield : 
this was the circmnstance at which the dignified genius of 
Glover revolted. Chesterfield's mean political character 
had excited his indignation ; and he has drawn a lively pic* 
lure pf this polished Nobleman's ** eager prostitution," i)n 
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Uament in Town, from his Friend in the Country, 
1749," is a remarkable production. Lord Boling- 
broke is the Impostor, and the concealed Jaco- 
]i>ite. Time, the ablest critic on these party pro- 
ductions, has verified the predictions of this Seer. 
We discover here, too, a literary fact, which is 
necessary to complete our present history. It 
•eems that there were omissions and corrections 
in the edition Pope printed of ^* The Patriot 
King," which his caution or his moderation 
prompted, and which such a political demagogue 
as Bolingbroke never forgave. They are thus 
alluded to : ** Lord B. may remember" (from a 
conversation held, at which the Writer appears 
to have been present,) *< that a difference in opin- 
ion prevailed, and a few points were urged by 
that Gentleman (Pope) in opposition to some par- 
ticular tenets which related to the limitation of 
thq English Monarchy, and to the ideal doctrine 
of a Patriot King. These were MK P's. reasons 
for the emendations he made ; and which, together 
with the consideration, that both their lives were 
at that time in a declining state, was the true 
cause, and no other, of his care to preserve those 
letters, by handing them to the Press, with the 
precaution mentioned by the Author." Indeed 
the cry raised against the dead man^ by Boling- 
broke and Mallet, was an artificial one: that it 
should ever have tainted the honour of the Bard, 
or that it should ever have been suffered by bis 
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-** Philosopher and Friend/*^ are equally strange ; 
and it is possible, that .the malice of Mallet was 
more at work than that of Bolingbroke, who suf- 
fered himself to be the dupe of a man held in con- 
tempt by Pope^ by W^burton, and by otfaeril* 
But the pamphlet I have just noticed might have 
enraged Bolingbroke, because his true charac- 
ter is ably drawn. There is a passage where the 
Writer says, that <* a person in an eminent station 

of life abroad, when Lord B was at Paris^ 

to transact a certain affair, said — C^est certaine- 
ment ten homme d^espritf mais un coqtiin sans 
probiU.^^ This was a very disagreeable truth ! 

In one of these pamphlets, too, Bolingbroke was 
mortified, at his dignity being lessened by the 
Writer, in comparing his LordsLip with their late 
friend Pope. — " I venture to foretell, that the name 
of Mr. Pope, in spite of your unmanly endea- 
vours, shall revive and blossom in the dust, from 
his own merits ; and presume to remind you, that 
yourSy had it not been for his genius, his friend- 
ship, his idolatrous veneration for you^ might, in a 
short course of years, have died and been forgot- 
ten." Whatever the degree of genius Boling- 
broke may claim, doubtless the verse of Pope has 
embalmed his fame. I have never been able to 
discover the authors of these pamjAlets, who all 
appear of the first rank, and who seem to have 
written under the eye of Warburton. The awfnl 
and vindictive Bolingbroke, and the malignant and 
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petulant Mallet, did not long brood over their 
anger : he, or they, gave it vent on the head of 
TVarburton, in those two furious pamphlets, which 
I have noticed in the Quarrels of Warburton, 
p, 67. All these pamnhlets were published in 
the same jear, 1 749, so that it is now difficult to 
arrange them according to their priority. Enough 
has been shewn to prove, that the loud outcry of 
Bolingbroke and Mallet, in their posthumous at- 
tack on Pope, arose from their unforgiving malice 
against him, for the preference by which the Poet 
had distinguished Warburton ; and that Warbur- 
ton, much more than Pope, was the real object of 
this masked battery. 
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Since I have closed the *< Miscellaneous Quar- 
rels of Pope," an odd sort of a literary curiosity 
has fallen in my way. It throws some light on the 
history of the heroes of the Dunciad ; but such 
minuticB literaricz are only for my bibliographical 
Readers. 

It is a book of accounts, which belonged to th6 
renowned Bernard Lintot the bookseller, whose 
character has been so humorously preserved by 
Pope, in a dialogue which the Poet has given a» 
having passed between them in Windsor Forest. 
The Book is entitled " Copies^ when Purchased.** 
The power of genius is exemplified in the ledger 
of the Bookseller, as much as in any other book ;. 
and while I here discover, that the monies re* 
ceived even by such men of genius as Gay, Far- 
quhar. Gibber, and Dr. King, amount to small 
sums, and such authors as Dennis, Theobald^ 
Ozell, and Toland, scarcely amount to any thing,, 
that of Pope much exceeds 40001. 

I am not in all cases confident of the nature of 

these " Copies purchased ;" those works which 

were originallv published by Lintof, may bfe con- 
VOL. I. '^ IB 
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sldered as purchased at the sums specified : some 
few might have been subsequent to their first 
edition. The guinea, at that time, passing for 
21 shillings and sixpence, has occasioned the 
fractions. 

I transcribe Pope's account. Here it appears 
that he sold « The Key to the Lock" and " Par- 
ncll's Poems." The Poem entitled "To the 
Author of a Poem called Succession** Appears to 
have been written by Pope, and seems to have 
escaped the researches of his Editors. The small- 
er Poems were contributions to a volume of Poeti- 
cal Miscellanies, published by Lmtot.^ 

MR. POPE. 
19 Feb. 1711-12. I. $. d^ 

Statius, First Book. ». ^ 16 2 6 

Vertumnus and Pomona ) 

21 March, 1711-12. 

First Edition Rape 7 Q 

9 April, 1712. 

To a Lady presenting Voiture ) 

Upon Silence > 3 16 6 

To the Author of a Poem called Succesm ) 



* Mr. Nichols has obliged me by supplying the title— 
*• Miscellaneous Poems and Translations, by several Hands, 
1712.*'— The second Edition appeared in 1714 ; and io the 
title-page are enumerated the Poems mentioned in this ac- 
count ; and Pope's name affixed, as if he were the actual 
Editor ;— an idea (adds Mr. Nichols) which he afiected to 
discountenance. It is probable that Pope was the Editor. 
We see^ by this account,^that he was paid for his Contribu- 

tiOBS. 
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«3 Feb. 1712-13. I 5. d. 

WiodsorForest 32 5 

23 July, 1713. 
Ode on St, Cecilia^s Day ^ I..15 

20 Feb. 1713-14. 
Additions to the Rape 15 

1 Feb. 1714-15. 
Temple of Fame 32 5 

31 April, 1715. - 
Key to the Lock 10 15 

17 July, 1716. 
Essay on Criticism* 15 

13 Dec. 1721. 
PamelPs Poems , 15 

23 March, 1713. 

Homer, vol. 1 215 

650 books on royal paper 176 

9 Feb. 1715-16. 

Homer, vol. II 215 

7 May, 1716. 

650 royal paper .'. ...150 

This Article is repeated to the Sixth vol. of Homer. To 
which is to be added, another Sum of 8402. paid for an 
assignment of all the Copies. The whole of this part <^ 
the Account amounting to 3203 4 

Copy-monej^ for the Odyssey, vol. I. 11. 111. and 750 of 

each vol. royal paper, 4to 615 6 

Ditto for the volumes IV. V. and 750 do 425 18 7 

i.4244 8 7 
Mb. gay. 

12 May, 1713. I. 9. d. 

Wife of Bath 25 

11 Nov. 1714. 
Letter to a Lady 5 7 A 

14 Feb. 1714. 
The What d'ye call it 16 2 

* This was a new Edition, published conjointly by Lintot, and Lewis 
the Catholic Bookseller and early friend of Pope, of whom, and of the 
first Edition, 1711, I have preserved an Anecdote, pp.83, 84|OftUfl 
Volume. 
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22 Dec. 1715. f. s, i. 

Trivia. , 43 

Epistle to the Earl of Barlmgton 10 15 

4 May, lill. 
Battle of the Frogs 16 2 6 

8 Jan. 1717. 
Three hours after marriage 43 2 6 

The Mohocks, a Farce, 21. KM. (Sold the Mohocks to him 
aj^in.*) 

Revival of the Wife of Bath 75 



i.234 10 

Mr. DENNIS. 

' Feb. 24, 1703—4. I. s. d. 
Liberty Asserted, one half share, f ^ 7 3 

10 Nov. 1703. 
Appius and Viipnia. 21 10 

* The late Isaac Reed, in the Biog. Dramatica, was uncertain whether 
Gay was the Author of this unacted Drama. It is a satire oo the inhu- 
man frolics of the bucks and bloods <^ those days, who imitated the 
savageness <^ the Indians, whose name they assumed. Why Gs^ repur- 
chased ** the Mohocks,^* remains to be discovered. Was it another 
Joint production with Pope? — The literaiy co-partnership betweea 
Pope* and Gay lias never been opened to the Curious. It is probable 
thai Pope was consulted, if not concerned in writing the " What d'ye 
call it p** wliieh, Jacob says in his ** Poetical Register," "exposes sev- 
eral of our eminent Poets.*' Jacob published while Gay was living, and 
lecms to allude to this literary co-partnership ; for, speaking of Gay, he 
nays : '^ that having an inclination to Poetry, by the strength of his own 
genius, and the conversation of Mr. Pope, he has made some progress ia 
yoetical writings." 

This tragi-conucal farce of '* The Mohocks" is satirically dedicated 
to Dennis, as a horrid and tremendous piece, formed on the model of 
his own Jppius and Virginia.^^ This touch seems to come from the 
finger of Pope. It is a mock-tragedy, for the Mohocks themselves rant 
ip blank verse ; a feeble performance, far inferiour to its happier pred^ 
lessor, ** The What d'ye call it " 

t Bought of Mr. George Strahan, bookseller. 
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t!i April 1711. _ I i. a. 
Essay on Public Spirit , 2 12 6 

6 Jan. 1711. 
Remarks on Pope's Essays ; 2 12 6 
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Dennis must have sold himself to Criticism 
from ill-nature, and not for pay* One is surprised 
that his two Tragedies should have been worth a 
great deal more than his Criticism. Criticism 
was then worth no more than too frequently it de- 
serves ; Dr. Sewel, for his " Observations on the 
Tragedy of Jane Shore," received only a Guinea. 

At p* 87 of this Volume, I have suggested a 
doubt whether Theobald attempted to translate 
from the original Greek : one would suppose he 
did, by the following Entry, which has a line drawn 
through it, as if the Agreement had not been exe- 
cuted. Perhaps Lintot submitted to pay Theo- 
bald for not doing the Odyssey, when Pope un- 
dertook it. 

Mh. THEOBALD. 

23 May, 1713. I. s. rf. 

Plato's Phaidon 5 7 6 

For jEscuIus'8 Trag r. 1 1 6 

being part of Ten Guineas. 

12 June, 1714. 
La Motleys Homer 3 4 6 

April 21, 1714. Articles signed by Mr. Theobald, to translate for 
B. lintot the 24 Books of Homer's Odyssey into English blank verse;. 
Also the four Tragedies of Sophocles, called GSdipus Tyrannus, QikU- 
pus Coloneus, Trachiniae, and Philoctetes, into English blank verse, 
witli Explanatory Notes to the twenty-four Books of the Odyssey, and 
to the four Tragedies. To receive, for translating every 450 Greek 
verses, with Explanatory Notes thereon, the sum of 2/. 10s. 

VOL. I* 15 * 
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To translate likewise the Satires and Epistles of Horace into Engllsri 
rhyme. For every 120 Liatin lines so translated, the sum of II. la. 6d« 

These Articles to be perf(Nrmed, accordii^ to the time speciQed, un- 
der the penalty of fifty pomids, payable by either party's default in 
performance. 

Paid in hand, 21. 105. 

It appears that Toland never got above 5/. 10/- 
or 20{. for his Publications. See his article in 
"Calamities of Authors," vol. ii. p. 104- I dis- 
covered the humiliating conditions that attended 
his publications, from an examination of his ori- 
ginal papers. All this Author seems to have 
reaped from a life devoted to literary enterprise 
and philosophy, and patriotism, appears not to 
have exceeded 200{. 

Here, too, we find, that the facetious Dr. King 
threw away all his sterling wit for five miserable 
pounds, though " The Art of Cookery," and that 
of " Love," obtained a more honourable price. 
But a mere School-book, probably, inspired our 
lively Genius with more real facetiousness, than 
any of those works which communicate so much 
to others. 

Db. king. 

18 Feb. 1707-8 
Paid for Art of Cookery 32 5 

16 Feb. 1708-9. 
P^d for the First Part of Transactions 5 

Paid for his Art of Love 32 5 

23 June, 1709. 
Paidfor the 2d Part of the Transactions* .^5 

* For an account of these humorous Pieces, see the succeeding article. 
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4 March, 1709-10. 
Paid for the History of Cajamai 5 

10 Nov. 1710. 
Paid for Kiag*s Gods 50 0^ 

1 July, 1712. 

UsefulM iscellany, Part 1 116 

Paid for the Useful Miscellany 3 

Lintot utters a groan oyer " The Duke of Buck- 
ingham's Works" (Sheffield,) for having been 
jockeyed of them hy Alderman Barber, and Ton- 
son." Who can ensure literary celebrity ? No 
bookseller would now regret being jockeyed out of 
his Grace's Works ! 

The History of Plays appears here somewhat 
curious : Tragedies, then the fashionable Dramas, 
obtained a considerable price ; for though Den* 
nis's luckier one reached only to 21 Z. Dr. Young's 
Bttsiris acquired 84{. Smith's Phsedra and Hip- 
poly tus, 50{. ; Rowe's Jane Shore, 501. 158, ; and 
Jane Gray, 75L ds. Gibber's Nonjuror obtained 
105L for the copy-right. 

Is it not a little mortifying to observe, that 
among all these Customer's of Genius, whose 
names enrich the Ledger of the Bookseller, Ja- 
cob, that " blunderbuss of Law," while his Law- 
books occupy in space as much as Mr. Pope's 
Works, the amount of his account stands. next in 
value, far beyond many a name which has immor- 
talized itself! 
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Since this Appendix has passed the Press, I hare 
obtained the first Edition of Lintot's << Miscellane- 
ous Poems." The anonymous lines " To the 
Author of a Poem called Successio^^^ appear to be 
a literary satire by Pope, written when he had 
scarcely attained his fourteenth year* This Sa- 
tire, the first, probably, he wrote for the Press, 
and in which he has succeeded so well, that it 
might have induced him to pursue the bent of his 
genius, merits preservation. The juvenile com- 
{k>sition bears the marks of his future excellencies t 
it has the tune of his verse, and the images of his 
wit. Thirty years afterwards, when occupied by 
the Dunciad, he transplanted and pruned again 
some of the original images. 

The hero of this Satire is Elkanah Settle. The 
subject is, one of those Whig. Poems, designed to 
celebrate the happiness of an uninterrupted " Suc- 
cession" in the Crown, at the time the Act of 
Settlement passed, which transferred it to the 
Hanoverian line. The rliimer, and his theme, 
were equally contemptible to the juvenile Jacobite 
Poet. 
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The hoarse and voluminous Codrus of Juvenal 
aptlj designates this eternal verse-maker; — one 
who has written with such constant copiousness, 
that no bibliographer has presumed to form a com- 
plete list of his works.* 

When Settle had outlived his temporary rival- 
ship with Dryden, and was reduced to mere Set- 
tle, he published partj-poems, in folio, composed 
ifi Latin, accompanied by his own translations. — 
These folio Poems, uniformly bound, except that 
the arms of his patrons, or rather his purchas«rs, 
richly gilt, emblazon the black Morocco, may still 
be found. These presentation-copies were sent 
round to the Chiefs of the Party, with a mendi- ^ 

cant's petition, of which some still exist. To 
have a clear conception of the present views of 
some Politicians, it is necessary to read their his- 
tory backwards. In ir02, when Settle published 
SuccessiOy he must have been a Whig. In 1685 
he was a Tory, commemorating, by an heroic 
poem, the coronation of James II. and writing pe- 
riodically against the Whigs. In 1680, he had 
left the Tories for the Whigs, and conducted the 
whole management of burning the Pope, then a ^ 
Tery solemn national ceremony. A Whig, a Pope- 
burner, %nd a Codrus, afforded a full draught of 
inspiration to the nascent genius of our youthful 
Satirist. 

* The fullest account we have of Settle, a busy scribe ig 
UU d^j, is ia Mr« Nicholis's lat« inec. Vol. 1. 41. 
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Settle, in his latter state of wretchedness, had 
one standard Elegy and Epithalammm printed 
off with blanks. By the ingenious contrivance of 
inserting the name of anj considerable person who 
died) or was married, no one, who had gone out 
of the world, or was entering into it, but was equal- 
ly welcome, to this dinnerless livery man of the 
draggle-tailed Muses. I have elsewhere noticed his 
last exit from this state of Poetry and of Pauper- 
ism ; when, leaping into a green dragon, which 
hi^ own creative genius had inventejd, in a the- 
atrical booth, Codrus, in hissing flames and terri- 
fying Morocco folds, discovered *• the fate of 
talents misapplied !" 

TO THE AUTHOR OF A POEM 

INTITLSD 

SUCCESSIO. 

Begone, ye Critics, and restrain your spite; 
Codrus writes on, and will forever write. 
The heaviest Muse the swiftest course has gone, 
As clocks runs fastest when most lead is on.^ 
What though no bees around your cradle flew. 
Nor on your lips distill'd their golden dew ; 
Yet have we oft discover'd in their stead, 
A swarm of drones that buzz'd about your head. 

''" Thus altered in the Dunciad, Book i. v. 183. 

** As clocks to weight theu* nimble motions owe, 
The wheels above urged by the load hslowJ^ 
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When yoD, like Orpheus, strike the warbling lyre, 
Attentive blocks stand round you, and admire. 
Wit past through thee no longer is the same, 
As meat digested takes a different name ^^^ 
But sense must sure thy safest plunder be, 
Since no reprisals can be made on thee. 
Thus thou may'st rise, and in thy daring flight 
(Though ne'er so weighty) reach a wondrous height : 
So, forc'd from engines, lead itself can fly. 
And pondVous slugs move nimbly through the sky,t 
Sure Bavius copied Msevius to the full, 
And ChflBrilusJ taught Codrus to be dull ; 
Therefore, dear friend, at my advice give o'er 
This needless labour, and contend no more 
To prove a dull Siiccession to be true, 
Since 'tis enough we find it so in you. 

* Of this original image, as it appears to me, it is remark- 
able, that a late caustic Wit, who probably had never read 
this Poem, employed it on a certain occasion. An Author 
DOW living, who has distinguished himself by his genius and 
by some hardy paradoxes, was pleading for them as hardily, 
hy shewing that they did not originate in him : they were 
to be found in Helvetius, in Rousseau, and in other modern 
Philosophers. ** Ay,*' retorted the Cynical Wit ; ** so you 
eat at my table venison and turtle, but from you the same 
things come quite changed !'* 

t Thus altered in the Dunciad, Book i. v. 181. 

** As, forced from wind-guns, lead itself can fly. 
And ponderous slugs cut swiftly through the sky." 

I Perhaps, by Chczrilus, the juvenile Satirist designed 
Flecknoet or Shadrvell^ who had received their immortality 
of dulness from his master Catholic in poetry and opiniouB 
Dryden, 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 



7he Royal Society at first opposed from various quarters — 
tkeir Experimerdal Philosophy supplants the Aristotelian 
Methods — suspected of being the concealed Advocates qfPope" 
ry, Artntrary Power, and Atheism^-^disappointments incur^ 
red by their promises — the simplicity qfthe early Inquirers — 
ridiculed by the Wits and others^NarraJtive qfa Quarrel be- 
tween a Member qf the Royal Society and an Aristotelian — 
GlanviUe writes his ** Plus Ultra,*^ to shew the Improvements 
qf Modem Knowledge — Character of Stubbe qf Wamnck — 
his Apology, from himself— opposes the **Plus UUra*^ by the 
*• Plus Ultra reduced to a Non-plus** — his ** CampaneUa re^ 
wived**— the Political Projects qf CampaneUaStubbe perse- 
cuted, and menaced to be publicly whipt ; his Roman spirit — 
his " Legends no Histories** — his " Censure on some pas- 
sages qfthe History qf the Royal Society** — Harvey* s ambi- 
tion to be considered the discoverer qf the Circulation qf the 
Blood, which he demonstrated — Stubbe describes the Philoso^ 
phy of Science — attacks Sprat* s Dedication to the King — HU 
Philosophical Transactions published by Sir Hans Sloane^ 
ridictded by Dr. King — his new species qf literary burlesque — 
King*s character— these attacks not in^ectuaOy renewed by 
Sir John HiU. 

The Royal Society, on its first establishmeDt, a6 
the sera of the Restoration, encountered fierce hod- 
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tilities ; nor, even at later periods, could it escape 
many wanton attacks. A great revolution in the 
human mind was opening with that establishment ; 
for the spirit which had appeared in the recent 
political concussion, and which had given freedom 
to opinion, anil a bolder scope to enterprise, had 
now reached the literary and philosophical world ; 
but cau^!es of the most opposite natures operated 
against this Institution of infant Science. 

In the first place, the new Experimental Philo- 
sophy, full of inventions and operations, proposed 
to supplant the old Scholastic Philosophy, which* 
still consisted of an obscure jargon of terms, of the 
most frivolous subtilties, and all those empty and 
artificial methods by which it pretended to decide 
on all topics. Too long it had fed the ear with 
niry speculation, while it starved the mind that lan- 
guished for sense and knowledge. But this eman- 
cipation menaced the power of the followers of 
Aristotle, who were still slumbering in their undis- 
puted authority, enthroned in our Universities. 
For centuries, the world had been taught that the 
Philosopher of Stagira had thought on every 
subject : Aristotle was quoted as equal au- 
thority with St. Paul, and his very image has 
been profanely looked on with the reverence 
paid to Christ. Bacon had fixed a new light in 
Europe, and others were kindling their torches 
at his flame. When the great Usurper of the 
human understanding was once fairly opposed 
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to Nature, he betrayed too many symptoms of 
mere humanity. Yet this great triuofph was not 
obtained without severe contention ; and upon 
the Continent, even blood has been shed in the 
cause of Words. In our Country, the University of 
Cambridge was divided by a party who called them-* 
selves TrojanSy from their antipathy to the Oreeks, 
or the Aristotelians; and once the learned Richard 
Harvey, the brother of Gabriel, the friend of 
Spenser, stung to madness by the predominant 
powers, to their utter dismay set up their idol on 
the school-gates, with his heels upwards, and ass's 
ears on his head. But at this later period, when 
the Royal Society was established, the war was 
more openj and both parties more inveterate^ 
Now the world seemed to think, so violent is the 
re-action of public opinion, that they could reason 
better without Aristotle than with him : that he 
had often taught them nothing more than self-evi«* 
dent propositions, or had promoted that dangerous 
idleness of maintaining paradoxes, by quibblesi 
and other captious subtilties. The days had 
closed of the " illuminated/' the "profound," 
and the " irrefragable," Titles, which the scho- 
lastic heroes had obtained; and the Aristotelian 
four modes, by which all things in nature must ex- 
ist, of Malerialiter, Formaliter, Fundamentaliter^ 
and Eminenterj were now considered as nothing 
more than noisy rattles, or chains of cherry-stones, 
which had too long detained us in the nursery of 
VOL. u 16 '^ 
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the human mind.^ The world had been cheated 
with w^ords instead of things ; and the new Expe- 
rimental Philosophj insisted that men should be 
less loquacious, but more laborious. 

'Tlie Reader may be curious to have these Monkish 
terms defined. Causes are distinguished, by Aristotle, into 
four kinds : — ^The Material cause, ex qua, out of which 
things are made ; the Formal cause, per qitam, by which a 
thing is that which it is, and nothing else ; the Efficient cause, 
a ^iMT, by the agency of which any thing is produced; and the 
Final cause, propter quam, the end for which it is produced. 
Sach are his notions in his Phys. 1. ii. c. iii. referred to by 
Brncker and Formey, in their Histories of Philosophy. Of 
the Scholastic Metaphysics, Sprat, the historian of the 
Royal Society, observes, *^ that the lovers of that cloudy 
knowledge boast that it is an excellent instrument to refine 
and make subtile the minds of men. But there may be a 
greater excess in the subtiUy of merCs wits than in their thick" 
ness ; as we see Uiose threads, which are of too fine a spin- 
ning, are found to be more useless than those which arc 
homespun and gross." liist. of Royal Soc. p. 326. 

In the history of human folly, often so closely connected 
with that of human knowledge, some of the Schoolmen (the 
commentators on Aquinas and othci*s) prided themselves, 
and were even admired for their impenetrable obscurity ! 
One of them, and our countryman, is singularly commended 
by Cardan, for that " only one of his arguments was enough 
to puzzle all posterity ; and that, when he had grown old, 
he wept, because he could not understand his own books/' 
Raker, in his Reflections upon Learning, who had examined 
this Schoolman, declares his obscurity is such, as if he never 
meant to be understood. 

The extravagances of the Schoolmen are, however, not 
always those of Aristotle. Pope, and the Wits of that day, 
like these early Members of the Royal Society, decried 
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Others there were, in that unsettled state of 
Politics and Religion, in whose breasts the embers 
of the late Revolution were still hot : they were 
panic-struck, that the advocates of Poperj and 
Arbitrary Power were returning on them, disguis- 
ed as Natural Philosophers. This new terror had 
a very ludicrous origin : — it arose from some casu- 
al expressions, in which the Royal Society at first 
delighted, and by which an air of mystery was 
thrown over its secret movements : such was that 
" Universal Correspondence" which it affected to 
boast of; and the mention to foreigners of its 
" Ten Secretaries," when, in truth, all these mag- 

Aristotle, who did not probably fall In the way of their 
studies. His great impcrroctions are in Natural Philoso- 
phy ; but he still preserves his eminence for his noble trea- 
tises of Ethics and Politics, and Poetics, notwithstanding 
the imperfect state in which these have reached us. Mr. 
Copies ton and Dr. Gillies have lately given an energetic 
testimony to their perpetual value. Pope, in satirizing the 
University as a nest of dunces, considered the followers of 
Aristotle as so many stalled oxen, fat buUs qf Basan, 

** A hundred hcaJ of AmtoUe^s friends.** 

DuMCIAfi. 

Swift has drawn an allegorical personage of Aristotle, by 
which he describes the nature of his works. ** He stooped 
much, and made use of a staff; his visage was meagre, his 
hair lank and thin, and his voice hollow ;" descriptive of his 
abrupt conciseness, bis harsh style, the obscurities of his 
dilapidated text, and the deficiency of feeling, which his 
studied compression, his deep ss^acity, and his analytical 
genius, so frequently exhibit. 
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nificent declarations were only objects of their 
wishes : with another fond but singular expression^ 
the illustrious Bojie had frequently applied to it 
at its earliest slate, Vhen only composed of a few 
friends, calling it " The Invisible College/' All 
this concurred to make the Royal Society wear the 
appearance of a conspiracy against the political 
freedom of the Nation. At a time too, when, 
according to the Historian of the Royal Society, 
" almost every family was widely disagreed among 
themselves on matters of religion," they believed 
that this <^ new Experimental Philosophy was sub- 
versive of the Christian faith !'" and many mortally 
hated the newly-invented optical glasses, the Tel- 
escope and the Microscope, as atheistical inven- 
tions, w^hich perverted our sight, and made every 
thing appear in a new and false light ! 

Others, again, were impatient for romantic dis- 
coveries ; miracles were required, some were hint- 
ed at, while some were promised. In the ecslacy 

3 Sprat makes an ingenious observation on the notion of 
those wlio declared that ** the most learned ages are stiU the 
most atheisticai, and the ignorant the wmt devovt,** He says 
this had become almost proverbial, but he shews that piety 
is little beholden to those who make this distinction. " The 
Jewish Law forbids us fo offer up to God a sacrifice that 
has a blemish ; but these men bestow the most excellent 
of men on the devil, and only assign to Religion, tibose men 
and those times which have the greatest blemish of human 
nature, even a defect in their knowledge and onderstanding.'* 

Hist, of tbe Royal Sockcr, pi-Utf^ 
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ef imaginatioi?, they lost their soberness, forgetting 
they were but the historians of Nature, and not 
her prophets.^ But amidst these dreams of Hope 

^ Science, at its birth, is as much the child of imagination 
as curiosity ; and, in rapture at the new instnunent it has 
discovered, it impatiently magnifies its power. To the in- 
faiit, all improvements are wonders ; it chronicles even its 
dreams, and has often described what it never has seen, de* 
lightiully deceived ; the cold insults of the Cynics, the wits« 
the dull, and the idle, maliciously mortify the infant in its 
sports, till it returns to slow labour and patient observation. 
It is rather curious, however, that when it obtains.a cer- 
tain state of maturity, it is liable to be attacked by the 
same fits of the marvellous which affected its infancy ; — 
and the following extract from one of the enthusiastic Ftr- 
tuosi in the infancy of Science, rivals the visions of ** the 
perfectibility of man,*' of which so much has occurred at 
this late period. Some, perhaps, may consider these strong 
tendencies of the imagination, breaking out at these difier^ 
ent periods in the history of Science, to indicate results* 
of which the mind feels a consciousness, which the philoso* 
pher -should neitlier indulge uor check. 

♦♦ Should these heroes go on (the Royal Society) as they 
have happily begun, they will till the world with wonders ; 
and posterity will find many things that are now but rvr' 
mours, verified into practical realities. It may be, some ages 
hence, a voyage to tlie Southern unknown tracts, yea, possi- 
bly the Moon, will not be more strange than one to Ameri- 
ca. To them that come after as, it may be as ordinary to 
buy a pair qf wings to fly into remotest regions, as now a 
pair qf boots to ride a journey. And to confer at the dis- 
tance of the Indies, by sympathetic conveyances, may be 
as usual to future times, as to us in a literary correspond- 
ence. The restoration of grey hairs to juvenility, and rer 
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and Fancy, the creeping experimentalist was still 
left boasting of improYements, so slow that thej 
were not perceived, and of novelties so absurd 
that the/ too often raised the laugh against their 
grave and unlucky discoverers. The Philosophers 
themselves seemed to have been fretted into the 
impatient humour which they attempted to cor- 
rect ; and the amiable Evelyn becomes an irritated 
satirist, when he attempts to reply to the repeated 
question of that day, " What have they done ?" * 

aewiog the exfunated marron^ may at length be effected 
without a miracle; and the turning the now comparatiye 
desert world into a paradiset may not improbably be expect- 
ed from late agriailture, 

'* Those that jadge by the narrowness of former princi- , 
pies and successes, will smile at these paradoxical expecta- 
tions. But the great inventions of latter ages, which altered 
the face of all things, in their naked proposals and mere 
suppositions were to former times as ridiculous. To hare 
talked of a new earth to have been discovered, had been a 
romance to antiquity ; and to sail without sight of stars or 
shores, by the guidance of a mineral, a story more absurd than 
the flight of Dsodalus. That men should speak after their 
tongues w^re ashes, or communicate with each other in dif- 
fering hemispheres, before the invention of letters, could 
not but have been thought a fiction. Antiquity would not 
have believed the almost incredible force of our cannons, 
and would as coldly have entertained the wonders of the 
telescope.*' 

GlanvUle, Scepsis ScicntifieB, p. 133. 

4 Evelyn, whose elegant mind, one would have imagined, 
had been little susceptible ot such vehement anger, in the 
preface to his " Sylva,*' scolds at nt common rate : ** Well- 
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But a source which was perpetually flowing 
against the Royal Society^ was the ridicule incur- 
red by the almost infantine simplicity of its earli- 
est members, led on by their honest zeal; and 
the absence of all discernment in many trifling 
and ludicrous researches, called down the malice 
of the wits ;'^ there was, too, much of that unjust 

meaning people are led awaj bjr the noise of a few ignorant 
and comical buffoons, who, with an insolence suitable to 
their understanding, are still crying out. What have the So^ 
ciety done P^ He attributes all the opposition and ridicule 
the Society encountered, to a personage, not usual to in- 
troduce into a philosophical controversy — '* the Enemy of 
Mankind.** But it was well to denounce the Devil himself, 
as the Society had nearly lost the credit of fearing him. 
Evelyn insists that " next to the propagation of our most 
holy faith,** was that of the new philosophy, for the King 
and the Nation ; " for,*' he adds, ** it will survive the tri- 
umphs of the proudest conquerors ; since, when all their 
pomp and noise is ended, they are those lUtU things in black, 
whom now in scorn they term Philosophers and Fop9, to 
whom they must be obliged for making their names outlast 
the pyramids, whose founders are as unknown as the heads 
of Nile.**— :Why Evelyn designates the Philosophers as 
little things in black, requires explanation. Did they affect 
a dress of this colour in the reign of Charles 11. or does he 
allude to the dingy appearance of the Chemists ? 

s ft is not easy to credit the simplicity of these early in- 
quirers. In a memorial in Sprat*s History, entitled, *' An- 
swers returned by Sir Philliberto Vernatti to certain Inqui- 
ries sent by wdcr of the Royal Society ;" among some «f 
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contempt between the parties, which students of 
opposite pursuits and tastes, so liberallj bestow 
on each other. The researches of the Antiqua* 

the most extraordinary questions and descriptions of non* 
entities, which must have fatigued Sir Philliberto, who then 
resided in Batavia, I find the present: — *^Qy. 8. What 
ground there may be for that relation concerning h4nms tak- 
ing root, and growing about Ooa?^* It seems the question 
might as well have been asked at London, and answered by 
some of the members themselves ; for Sir Philliberto grave- 
ly replied — **Inquiriag about this, a friend laughed, and 
told me it was a jeer put upon the Portuguese, because the 
women of Goa are counted none of the chastest." Inqui- 
ries of this nature, and often the most trivial objects set 
off with a singular minuteness of description, tempted the 
laugh of the scoffers. Their great adversary Stubbe, ridi- 
culing their mode of giving instructions for inquiries, regrets 
that the pa^r he received from them had been lost, others 
wise he would have published it. ** The great Mr. Boyle, 
when he brought it, tendered it with blushing and disorder," 
ut the simplicity of the Royal Society ! And indeed the 
Royal Founder himself, who, if he was something of a phi- 
losopher, was much more of a wit, set the example. The 
Royal Society, on the day of its creation, was the whetstone 
of the wit of their Fatron. When Charles II. dined with 
the Members on jhe occasion of constituting them a Royal 
Society, towards the close of the evening, he expressed his 
satisfaction in being the first English Monarch who had laid 
a foundation for a Society who proposed that their sole ^ 
studies should be directed to the investigation of the arca- 
na of Nature ; and added, with that peculiar gravity of 
countenance he usually wore on such occasions, that among 
such learned men he now hoped for a solution to a question 
which had long perplexed him. The case he tims stated : 
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rian Society were sneered at hy the Royal, and 
the Antiquaries avenged ihemselires by the aston» 
ishment they expressed at the proceedings of the 
Naturalists; while the Student of Classical Lit- 
erature was equally slighted by the new Phiioso* 
phers ; who, leaving the study of words and 
the elegancies of rhetoric, for that, merely of 
things, declared as the cynical Ancient did of Me- 
taphors, "Poterimus vivere sine iUis" — We can 
do very well without them ! — The ever-witty 
South, in his Oration at Oxford, made this poig- 
nant reflection on the Royal Society ": — " Mi- 
rantur nihil nisi pulices, pediculos, et seipsos" — - 

They can admire nothing except flcas^ lice, and 

• 
*' Suppose two pails of water were fixed in two differcni 
scales that were equally poised, and which weighed equally 
alike, and that two live bream, or small fish, wenft put into 
either of these pails, he wanted to know the reason why 
that pail, with such addition, should not weigh more than 
the other pail wliidi stood against it" — Every one was 
ready to set at quiet the Royal curiosity ; but it appeared 
that every one was giving a dificrent opinion. One, at 
length, offered so ridiculous a solution, that another of the 
members could not refrain fi-om a loud laugh ; when the 
King, turning to him, insisted, that he should give bis senti- 
ments as well as the rest. This he did without hesitation ; 
und told fiis Maje«;ty, in plain terms, tliat he denied the 
fact ! — On which the King, i^ high mirth, exclaimed, " Odds 
fish, brother, you are in the right V— The jest was not ill 
designed. The story was often useful, to cool the enthusi- 
;ism of the scientific visionary, who is apt ofti'n to account 
far what never has existed, 
vor. I. ir 
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In founding this infant empire of knowleclge, a 
memorable literary war broke out between Gfim- 
yiile, the author of the treatise on " Witches, &c." 
and Stubbe, a physician, a man of great genius. 
It is the privilege of Genius to perpetuate, even 
its literary quarrels by its monuments ; to make 
its ingenious controversiei enter into <fae history 
of the human mind ; and what is but temporary 
among the vulgar of mankind, of perpetual interest 
to the curious and the intelligent. The present 
contest, though the spark of contention flew out 
of a private quarrel, at length blazed into a public 
controversy. 

As it happens in more criminal wars, Stubbe, 
who had been only invited for his aid, soon made 
it a war of his own ; and the name of the minor 
power is lost in the boasted achievements of the 
more potent ally. 

But the history of this obscure personage is 
connected with that of the Royal Society, since 
he represents in his person that prevailing class of 
Aristotelians, whose literary superstitions, in their 
blind devotion to their idol, so fiercely opposed 
the new Philosophy. Sprat had written his cele- 
brated " History of the Royal Society," to shew 
that Experimental Philosophy was neither design- 
ed for the extinction of the Universities, nor of 

the more philosophers for all this. 'Tis laudable to bestowr 
money on curious or useful delights, but that is none of tht 
praises of a philosopher." p. 62. 
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fh^ Christian Religion : these, at first, hy the 
eubstitution of a new kind of knowledge and its 
results, wer3 really imagined to be in danger ! 

Glanville, a member of the Royal Society, with 
the ardent spirit of inquiry now rising in the phi- 
losophical world, had roused the, drowsy sect of 
the Peripatetics, and h$A struck at the ancient 
despotism of their Master^ A neighbour of Olan- 
ville, one Cross, the vicar of Great Chew in Som- 
ersetshire^ a staunch Aristotelian, had the repu- 
tation of being the invincible- disputant of the 
county* Some, who had in vain contended with 
Glanville, now contrived to inveigle our little Da- 
vid into a visit, or rather an ambuscade, with 
" the Philistine of Gatb," whose " spear," and 
whose ^^ spear's head," had so long been the boast 
of Great Chew. 

When Glanville entered the house, he perceiv- 
ed that he was to begin an acquaintance in a 
quarrel, which was not the happiest way to pre- 
serve it. The Vicar of Great Chew sat amidst 
his congregated admirers. The Peripatetic had 
promised them the annihilation of the new-fash- 
ioned Virtuoso ; and, like an angry boar, had 
already been preluding, by whetting his tusks. 
Scarcely had the first cold civilities passed, when 
Glanville found himself involved in single combat 
with an assailant armed with the ten categories of 
Aristotle. Cross, with his Quodam modoy and 
his Modo quqdamf with his Ubi and his Quando^ 

VOL. I. 17 * 
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scattered tlte ideas of the simple Experimentalist, 
who, confining himself to a simple recital of facts 
and a description of things^ was referred, not fo 
the works of Aristotle, but to the works of Na- 
ture, The imperative Aristoteltan was wielding 
weapons, which, sajs GUnville, ^^ were nothing 
more than like those of a cudgel-player, or 
fencing-master."^ 

•^ The ninth chapter in the " Plus Ultra,'* entitled " The 
Credit of Optic Glasses vindicated against a dtspnting Man, 
who is afraid to believfe his eyes against Aristotle,"^ gives one 
of the ladicrous incidents of this philosophical^ visit. The 
Dispnter raised a whimsical objection against the Science 
of Optics; insisting that the newly-invented glasses, the 
Te]escx>pe, the Microscope, &c. were all deceitful and fair 
lacious : for, said the Aristotelian, ** Take two spectacles, 
nse them at the same time, and you will not see so well as 
with one singly — Ergo, your Microscopes and Telescopes 
are impostors.*' How this was forced into a syllogism does 
not appear ; but still the conclusion ran, " We can see bet* 
ter through one pair than two, therefore all perspectives are 
ikllacious V*, 

One proposition for sense, 
And t'other for convenience, 

will make a tolerable syllogism for a logician in despair. 
The Aristotelian was however somewhat puzzled, by a prob- 
lem which he had himself raised, "Why we cannot see with 
two pair of spectacles better than one singly ; ibr the man 
of axioms observed, " VUunitafortior:** "United strength 
i$ Stronger.** It is curious enough, in the present day, to 
observe the sturdy Aristotelian denying these discoveries, 
and the praises of Optics, and " the new glasses," by Glan- 
Tille— ** If this philosopher (says the Member of the Boyal 
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The last blow was gtill reserved, when Cross 
asserted that Aristotle had more advantages for 
knowledge than the Royal Society, or all the pre* 
sent age had, or could have, for this definitive 
reason : " became Aristotle did, totam peragra- 
re Asiam,^^ he travelled over all Asia! a journey 
considered, at Great CShew, as inimitable as the 
pilgrimage of Mahomet, an his great ass,, to the 
Seventh Heaven. Besides, in the Chew philoso- 
phy, where novelty was treason, improvements or 
discoveries could never exist. Here the Aristo- 
telian made his stand ; and at length, gently hook- 
ing Glanville between the horns of a dilemma, the 
entrapped Virtuoso threw himself into an unguard- 
ed affirmation : at which the Vicar of Great Chew 
shouting in triumph, with a Sardonic grin declared 
that Glanville, and his Royal Society, had now 
avowed themselves to be atheistical I This made 
an end of the interview, and a beginning of the 
quarrel.® 

Society] had spared some of those thoughts to the profita- 
ble docrine of Optics, which he bath spent upon Genus and 
Species, we had never heard oi' this objection." And he re- 
plies to the paradox which the Aristotelian had raised, by 
'♦ Why cannot he write better with two pens than with a 
single one, since Vis unita fortior 7 When he hath answered 
this Qactry, he hath resolved his own. The reason he gave 
why it should be so, is the reason why 'tis not." — Such are 
the squabbles of infantine Science, which cannot as yet 
discover causes, although it has ascertained effects. 

8 This appears in Chap. XVIII. of the ** Plus Ultra." 
Withgi*eat simplicity, Glanyille relates :-^** At this period 
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ObinviUe addressed an expostulatorj letter to the 
inhuman Aristotelian, who only replied by calling 
it a Recantation, asserting, that the affair had fin- 
ished with the conviction. 

On this Glanville produced his « Plus Ultra,'^ • 
on the modem improvements of knowledge. The 
quaint title, referred to Hut Asian argument, which 
placed the boundaries oTknowledge at the ancient 



of the conference, the Dispater lost all patiawe^ and with 
sufBcient spite and rage told me, * That I wm 'tM Atheist ! 
That he had indeed desired my acquaintaiMM^- Imt would 
haTe no more on*t ;' and so turned his back and went away, 
giyiog me time only to answer, that * I had no great reason 
to lament the loss of an acquaintance, that could be so ead- 
ly forfeited.' *' The following chapter Tindicates the Roy- 
al Society from the charge of Atheism ! to assure the world 
they were not to be ranked " among the black conspirators 
against Heaven !" 

^ This book was so scarce in 1757, that the Writer iate 
Biographia Britannica obserres, that this **small, but elegant 
treatise, is still very much esteemed by the curious, being 
become so scarce, as not to be met with in other hands/' 
Oldys, in 1738, had, in his " British Librarian," selected 
this work among the scarce and valuable books of which he 
has presented us with so ma^y useful analyses. 

The history of books is often curious. At one period a 
book is scarce and yaluable, and at another is neither one 
nor the other. This does not always depend on the caprice 
of the Public, or what may be called literary fashions. 
Glanville's '* Plus Ultra" is probably now of easy occur- 
rence ; like a prophecy fiilly completed, the uncertain 
event has been verified, and the Prophet has ceased to be 
remembered. 
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limits fixed by Aristotle, like the Pillars of Her- 
cules, on which was inscribed, Ne plus tdtra^ to 
mark the extremity of the world. But Glanville 
asserted, we might advance still further — Pltis 
ultra ! To this book the Aristotelian replied, with 
such rancour, that he could not obtain a licence 
for the invective, either iit Oxford or Londont 
Glanville contrived to get some extracts, and print- 
ed a small number of copies for his friends, under 
the sarcastic title of "The Chew Gazette;" a 
curiosity,. we are told, of literary scolding; and 
which might now, among literary trinkets, fetch a 
Roxburgh prize. 

Cross,' maddened that he could not get his 
bundle of Peripatetic ribaldries printed, wrote bal- 
lads, which he got sung as it chanced. But sup- 
pressed invectives and eking rhimes, could but ill 
iqppjjsase so fierce a mastiff : he set oa the poor F. 
R. S. an animal as rabid, but more vigorous than 
himself — both of them strangely prejudiced against 
the modern improvements of knowledge ; so that, 
like mastifTs in the dark, they were only the fiercer. 

This was Dr. Henry Stubbe, a pl;iysician of 
Warwick, one of those ardent and versatile cha- 
racters, strangely made up of defects, as strongly 
marked as their excellencies. He was one of 
those authors, who, among their numerous remains, 
leave little of permanent value ; for their busy 
spirits too keenly delight in temporary controver- 
sies \ and they waste th.e efforts of a mind oi thoir 
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own age^ which else had nade tbi^next their own. 
CarelesB of worldly opinions, tl(j$i* extraordinary 
men, whh the simplicity of children, are mere be- 
ings of sensation ; perpetually precipitated by their 
feelings with slight powers of reflection, and just 
as sincere when they act in contradiction to them- 
selves, as when they do so to others. In their 
moral habits, therefore, we are often struck, with 
strange coiitrasts ; their whole life is.;* j^imble of 
actions, and we are apt to condemn ^jfeSlt l^rsatiti- 
iy of principles, as arising from dishri^jl^ygibtives ; 
yet their temper has often proved more generous, 
and their integrity purer, than others, who have 
crept up, in one unvarying progress^ to an emi- 
nence which they quietly possess, without any of 
the ardour of these original minds. To such a 
man, one of the most trenrtndous menaces might 
be that of an enemy writing his life ; and 
8tubbe attacked the Royal Society, this tl 
was held out to him. But menaces never startled 
bis intrepid genius ; he roved in all his wild great- 
ness ; and, always occupied more by present views, 
than interested by the past events of his life, he 
cared little for his consistency, in the high spirit 
of his independeiice. 

The extraordinary character of Stubbe natural- 
ly produced as uncommon a history. Stubbe had 
originally been a child of fortune, picked up by 
the favour of Sir Henry Vane the younger, at 
Westminster School, who sent him to Oxford, 
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t^kere this effervescent |enius was, 'says Wtod, 
«« kicl:ed) and beateQ» and whipped." But if these 
little circumstances marked the irritability and 
boldness of his youth, it was equally distinguished 
by an entire devotion to his studies* Perhaps one 
of the most anomalous of human characters was 
that of his patron, Sir QfQjry Vane ^he younger, 
(whom Milton has immortalized in one of the no- 
blest of hii iKNDnets) the head of the Independently 
who comhi||i«d with the darkest spirit of fanaticism, 
the clear YJcnrs of the most sagacious politiciant 
The early gratitude of Stubbe lasted through the 
changeful fortunes of the chief of a faction — a long 
date in the records of human affection ! Stubbe had 
written against Monarchy, the Church, the Uni- 
versity, &c. for which, after the Restoration, he 
was accused by his anlligonists. He exults in the 
Jrj|l||roach; he replies with all that frankness of 
simplicity, so beautiful amidst our artificial man-* 
ners ! He denies not the charge, but never trims, 
nor glosses over, nor would veil, a single part of 
his conduct. He wrote to serve his patrons, but 
never himself. — I will preserve the whole of this 
noble passage in the note.*® Wood bears witness 

" When Sprat and Glanville, and others, had threatened 
to write his Life, Stubbe draws this apology tor it, while he 
shews how mnch, in a time of Revolutions, the Royal Socie- 
ty might want one for themselves. 

** I was so far from being daunted at those rumoars and 
throats, that I enlarged much this book thereupon, and re- 
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to kb perfect disinterestedness. . He never par" 
took of the prosperity of his pafttoii) nor even mix- 
ed among anj parties, still loving the retirement 

solved to charge the enemy home, when I saw how weak a 
resistance I should meet with. I knew that recriminations 
were no answers. I nnderstood well, that the passages of a 
life like mine, f^nt in different places with much privacy 
and obscurity, was unknown to them ; that even those ac- 
tions they would fix their greatest calumnies upon, were 
such as that they understood not the groundst IM^ Ibad they 
learning enough and skill to condemn. I wavtt Westmin- 
ster School when the late King was behea^fod. I never 
took covenant nor engagement. In sum, I served mt Pa- 
tron. I endeavoured to express my gralitude to him who 
had relieved me, being a ckild.^ and in great poverty (the- 
rebellion in Ireland having deprived my parents of all means 
wherewith to educate me,) who made me a king^s scholar, 
preferred me to Ghristchurch College, Oron. and who ollten 
supplied me with money, when my tender years gave him 
little hopes of any return ; and who protected me amidst tbe 
Presbyterians and Independents, and other Sects : with none 
thereof did I contract any relation or acquaintance ; my 
familiarity never engaged me with ten of that party, and 
my genius and humour inclined me to fewer. I neither 
enriched, nor otherwise advanced myself dnrii^ 4.he late 
troubles, and shared the common odium aiid dangers, not 
prosperity, with my hentfactor, I believe no generous man, 
who hath the least sense of bravery will condemn me ; and 
I profess I am ashamed rather to have done so little, than 
that J have done so much, for him, that so frankly obliged 
a stranger and a child. When Gracchus was put to death 
for sedition, that faithful friend and accomplice of his was 
disinissed and mentioned with honour by all posterity, who, 
wlien he was impeached, justified hj^ treason by the avowing 
a rRiFNDSHip so great, that whatever Gracchus had com- 



%£ kiB private studies ; and if he scorae^dutd 
liated ODC partj^ flbe Presbyterians, it was, iatye 
Wood, because his high generous nature detested 
men ** void of generous souls^ sneaking, snivelling, 
&c." — Stubbe appears to have carried this philo* 
iiophical indifference towards objects of a higher 
interest, it will be conceived, than mere money ; 
for, at the Restoration, he found no difficulty to 
conform to the Church," and to the Government* 

manded libtk he woulid not hare declined it. And being 

further quettkmed, Whether he would have burned the 

Capitol at his bidding ? he replied again, That he sl^ould 

liave don§ it ; but Graccluis would not bid such a thing, 

Thej that knew me heretofore, know I have a thousand 

times thus apologized tor myself; adding, that in vassals and 

slaves, and persons transcendantly obliged, their fidelity ex* 

empted them froln all ignominy, though the principarZror(fot 

Masters, and Patrons, might be accounted JVaytors. My 

joath, and other circumstances, incapacitated me from 

rendering him any great services ; bat aU that I did, and aU 

that I writ, had no other aim than his interest ; nor do I care 

how much any man can inodiate my former writings, as 

long as they were subserrient to him. 

** Having made this declaration, let them (or more able 

men than they) write the life of a man who hath some vir« 

tnes of the most celebrated times, and hath preserved him^ 

self free from the vices of these. My reply shall be a 

scornful silence/' 

Preface f Stubbe's ** Le;gehdt no HUloriei," 1670. 

u His reasons for cohformity, on these important object!, 
are given with his usual simplicity. — " I have at length re- 
moved all the umbrages I. ever lay under. I have joined 
myself to the Chorch of England, not only upon account of 
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Thl King bestowed on him the title of bis pbysi« 
cian; yet Stubbe went to Jamafca, and intended 
to have proceeded to Mexico and Pera, pursuing 
his profesaion, but still an adventurer, and this 
merely for the sake of making philosophical ex* 
periments* At length Stubbe returned home, 
established himself as a physician at Warwick, 
where, though he died early, he soon made his' 
name celebrated. The fertility of his pen appears 
in a great number of philosophical, political, and 
medical publications. But all his great learning, 
the facility of his genius, his poignant wit, his 
Jbigh professional character, his lofty independence, 
bis scorn of practising the little mysterious arts of 
life, availed nothing ; for, while . he was making 
himself cheap in the eyes of the vulgar, he was 
eagerly depreciated by those, who would not wU* 
lingly allow merit to a man, who owned no master, 
and who feared no rival. 

Literary coteries were then held at coffee- 
houses ; and there, presided the voluble Stubbe, 
with ^*a big and magisterial voice, whik^ bis mind 
was equal to it," says the characteriiqig Wt)od ; 
-but his attenuated frame seemed too delicate to 
hold long so unbroken a spirit. It was an acci- 
dent, however, which closed this life of toil and 

Its being publicly impdsed (which in things in^fferent is no . 
small ooBsideratioD, as I learned from the Scottish transac- 
tions at Perth,) but because it is the least d^finmg^- and con- 
sequentlj, the most comprehensive andjitthig, to benatianoL'^ 
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hurrj and petulant genius. Going to a patient at 
night, Sttibbe wbm drowned in a very shallow rivery 
** his head (adds our CjniC) who had generously 
paid the tribute of his just admiration, with his 
fitrong peculiaritj of stjie) being then intoxicated 
with bibbing, but more wfth talking, and snuffing 
of powder.** 

Such was the adversary of the Royal Society ! 
It is quite in character, that under the govern* 
ment of Cromwell, he himself should have spread 
a taste for what was then called " The jff ew Phi- 
losophy," among our youth and gentlemen; and 
this with the view of rendering the Clergy con- 
temptible ; or, as he says, ^< to make them appear 
egregious fbols-in matters of xommon discourse." 
Thus, he had always a motive for his actions^ 
however opposite they were ; pretending that he 
was never moved by imprice, but guided by prin- 
ciple. One of his adversaries, however, has 
reason to say, that judging him by his '^ printed 
papers, he was a man of excellent contradictory 
parts." After the Restoration, he furnished as 
odd, but as forcible a reason, in opposmg the 
Royal Society. At that time the nation, recent 
from republican ardours, was often panic-struck 
by papistical conspiracies, and projects of arbi- 
trary power ; and it was on this principle that he 
took part against the Society. Instigated by Dr* 
Fell and others, h^ suffered them to infuse some 
extravagant oj^inions into his mind, which ought 
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to baye exerted its native strength in throwing 
them off. No private ends appear to have faifla^ 
enced his changeable conduct ; and in the present 
instance he was sacrificing his personal feelings to- 
his public principles i fbr Stubbe was then hi the 
most friendly correspondence with the illustrious 
Boyle, the Father of the Royal Society , who 
admired the ardour of Stubbe^ till he found its in- 
convenience. 

Stubbe opened his formidable afttckt j fye they 
form a series, by replying to the " Plus Ultra" of 
Glanville, with a tftle as quaint, '^The Plus-UUrm 
reduced to a Non-pluSy in animadversions on Mrr 
Glanville and the Virtuosi/* For a pretenee of 

this violent uttat^K, Ike Btkalncd a pachvag« Iq Qlan- 

ville ; insisting that the honour of the whble Facul- 
ty, of which he was a member, was deeply con- 
ijt cerued, to refute Glanville*s assertion, that " the 
ancient physicians could not cure a cut finger.'*— 
This Glanville denied he had ever affirmed or 
thought ;^ but war once resolved on, a pretext as 



<3 The aspersed passage in Glaorille is ttds^-i-^The phi- 
losophers of elder times, though their wits were exeelleot* 
jet the way ihej took was not like to bring much advan- 
tage to knowledge, or any of the nses of human life, being, 
for the most part, that of Notion and Dispute, which still 
runs round in a labyrinth of talk, but adranceth nothing. 
These methods, in so many centuries, never brought the tcorH^ 
M mwk fracticdl beneficial knonUdge as could ke^ totcards 
Vie cure qf acut Jinger.** Plus Ultra, p. 7»<*-{ftBU>e» with 
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iiigBt as the present serves the purpose ; and so 
tfaat an odium b» raised against the enemy, the 
end is obtained before the mjustice is acknowledge 
ed. This is indieed the history of other wars, than 
those of words. The present was protracted witb 
an hostility unsubduing and unsubdued. At 
length the malicious ingenuity^ or the heated fan^ 
cy, of Stubbe, hardily sketched a political con- 
spiracy, by accusing the Royal Society, of havmg 
adopted ^ monstrous projects of Campanella ; — - 
an anomdbus genius,, who was confined by the 
Inquisition the greater part of his life^ and who, 
among some pollficai reveries,, projected the es<- 
tablishment of an universal empire,, though he was 
for shaking o&* the yoke of authority in the philo^ 
sophical world. He was for one Government and 

all the malice of a wit, drew his inference, and turned the 
gcHnt unfairly against his adversary ! % 

I shall here observe how much some have to aaswer, in a 
literary Court of Conscience, when tiiey unfairly depreciate 
the works of a contemporary ; and how idly the literary 
historiaitperfonns his task, whenever he adopts tlfe charac- 
ter of a wiilez, from another who is his adversary. This 
may be particularly shewn in the present instance. 

Morhoff, in his PolyhUtor lAtteraria^ censures the Plus 
Ultn of Glanville, conceiving that he bad treated with con- 
tempt all ages and nations but his own. The German 
Bibliographer had never seen^the book, but took its cha^ 
% racter from Stubbe and Meric Casaubon. The design of the 
Phts UUra, however, differs little from the other works of 
Glanville, which Morhoff had seen, and has liighly com- 
mended. 

vol.. I. 18 # 
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one Religion throughout Europe, but otherwige 
left the minds of men quite free; Campanella wa» 
one of the new lights of the age ; and his hardj, 
though wild genius, much more resembled our 
Stubbe, who denounced his extravagances, than 
any of the Royal Society, to whom he was so art- 
fully compared. 

This tremendous attack appeared in Stubbe's 
'^ Campanella revived, or an Inquiry into the His- 
tory of the Royal Society ; whether the Virtuo- 
si there do not porsue the Projects of Campanel- 
la, for reducing England unto Popery : relating the 
quarrel betwixt H. S. and the R. S. &c. 1670."» 

i3 The politicj^] rererie of Campanella was even sHs:p€cte4 
to cover very opposite de^^igns to those he seemed to he 
proposing to the world. He attempted to turn mcn*8 minds 
from all inquiries into politics and religion, to mere philo- 
sophical ones. He wished that the passions of mankind 
might he so directed, as to spend their force in philosophi- 
cal discussions, and in improvements in Science. He there- 
fore insisted on an uniformity on those great sabjects which 
have so long agitated modern Europe; for the Ancients 
seem to have had no wars merely for ReligkUMAnd perhaps 
■one for modes of Government. One may dlKover an en- 
lightened principle in the project ; but the character of 
Campanella was a jumble of sense, subtilty and wildnese. 
He probably masked his real intentions. He appears an 
advocate for the firm establishment of the Fapal Despotism ; 
yet he aims to give an enlightened principle to regulate the ji 
actions of mankind. The jatentions of a visionary are dif- 
ficult to define. If he was really on advocate for Despotism, 
What oeditlDned aa imprisonm^t lor the greater part of 
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Such was the dread of his reiterated attacks on 
the Royal Society, that they employed against 
him all the petty persecutions of power and in- 

his days ? Did he lay his project much deeper than the sur- 
face of things ? Did Campanella imagine, that, if ^nen were 
allowed to philosophize with the utmost freedom, the des* 
potism of Religion and Politics would dissolve away in the 
weakness of its quiescent state ? 

The project is a chimaera — ^but, according to the pro- 
jector,^ t^ political and religious freedom of England 
formed its greatest obstacle. Part of his plan, therefore, 
includes the means of weakening tbe Insular Heretics hj 
intestine divisions — a mode not seldom practised by the 
Continental l^owers of Fran?b and Spain. 

The political project of this fervid genius was, that his 
** Prince,** the Spanish King, should be the mightiest 
sovereign in Europe. For this, he was first to prohibit all 
theological controversies from the Transalpine schools, those 
of Germany, &c. " A controversy,*' he observes, ** always 
shews a kind of victory, and may serve as an authority to a 
bad cause.** He would therefore admit of no commentaries 
en the Bible, to prevent all diversity of opinion. He would 
have revived the ancient philosophical sects, instead of the 
modem reUgious sects. --j.' 

The Grmk and the Hebrew languages were' not to be 
taught ! fbr the republican freedom of the ancient Jews and 
Grecians had often proved destructive of monarchy. Hobbes, 
ii^ the bold schen^e of his Leviathan, seems to have been 
aware of this fatality. Campanella would substitute for 
these ancient languages, the study of the Arabic tongue ! 
The troublesome Transalpine Wits might then employ 
themselves in confuting the Turks, rather than Ia yexiug the 
Catholics,; so closely did sagacity and extrava^piiice associate 
in tbe miad of this wild genius. But MatkeikQik§l and Js- 
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trigne. "Thirty Legions,'* sayg Stnbbcy allud- 
ing to the famous reply of the Philosopher, who 
would not. dispute with a crowned head, "were 
to be called to aid you against a young country- 
physician, who had so long discontinued studies 

trtmorrUcai Schools, and other Institutions for the encourage* 
ment of the J^echanical Arts, and particularly those to 
which the Northern genius is most apt, as Navigation, &c. 
were to occupy the studies of the peoplei dirert them from 
exciting fresh troubles, and withdraw them firom theolc^ical 
factions. CampmnelUt^ttus would make mea great in Scir 
ence, having first miiie them slaves in Politics ; a philo- 
sophical people were to be the subjects of Despots — not an 
impossible event I 

His plan, remarkable enough, of weakening the English^ 
I give in his words : — " No better way can possibly be found 
than by causing divisions and dissentions among them, and 
by continually keeping up the same ; which will fhmish the 
Spaniard and the French with advantageous opportunities. 
As for their Religion, which is a moderated Calvinism, that 
caimot be so easily extinguished and rooted out there^ unless 
there were some schools set up in Flanders, where the £i^- 
lish have creat commerce; by means of which t^re may be 
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scatterecPlbroad the l;eeds of schism and dirlsloB. ThesSe 
people being of a nature which is still desiroa^ef novelties 
and change, they are easily brought over to any thing.*' 
Let me add, the project of these SihooU was tried at Douay 
in Flanders, and at Valladolid in Spain, and other places. 
They became nests of rebellion for the English Catholics ; 
or. for aajr one, who, being discontented with Government, 
was eaiU^c^Bverted to any Religion which aimed to over- 
turn the Stritish Constitution. The tecret kiUwry of the 
Roman Gajytj^fics in England remains yet to be toU : tbey 
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•f this nature.'^ However, he announces that he 
has finished three works against the Rojal Socie* 
ty, and has a fourth nearly ready, if it be necessary 
to prove that the rhetorical History of the Society 
by Sprat must be bad, because ^' no eloquence 
can be complete if the subject-matter be foolish 1" 

indeed had their martyrs and their heroes ; but the pubUc 
sffecis sq>pear in the frequent executions which occurred ie 
the reigns of Elu^abeth and James. 

Stubbe appeui to have imagined that the Royal Society 
was really formed on the principle of Campanell^ ; to with- 

4*'' "^ 

draw the people from intermeddling with PolUics and RelU 
gioTi, by engaging them merely in philosophical pursuits.— 
The reaction of the public mind is an object not always suP> 
ficiently indicated by historians. The yile hypocrisy and mn- ^ 

tual persecutions of the nnmeroas fanatics, occasioned very re- 
laxed and tolerant principles of Religion at tbe I^estoratlon; 
as, the democratic fury having spent itself, too great an indnl* 
gence was now allowed to Monarchy. Stubbe was alarmed^ 
that should Popery be established, the Crown of England would 
become feudatory to foreign power, and embroil the nation 
in the restitution of all the Abbey Lands, of which, at the 
Reformation, the Church had so zealously been plundered^ 
He was still fhrther alarmed that the Firtuosi Jpnld Influ- 
ence the edncation of our youth to these purposes ; ** au 
evil,** sayi he, ** which has been guarded against by our 
ancestors in founding Free-Schools, by uniformity of instruc- 
tion cement iqg men's minds.*' We now smile at these 
terrors ; perhaps they were sometimes real. It is but re- 
cently that the absolute qecessity of one strict conformity 
to the prevalent Religion of Europe was mTOwed in that 
uiirivalled scheme of Despotism, which menaiW to eflkce 
every tra^ qf pppul^T freedom, aqd (he IndepeBdence 9k* 
Natiowu ^ 
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The J not ooly threatened to write his life,** but 
the J represented him to the King as a libeller, 
who ought to be whipped at a cart's tail ; a cir- 
cumstance which Stubbe records with the indlgqa* 
tion of a Roman spirit.^' They stopped his works 

>*To this threat of writing his Life, we baye already no- 
tieed the noble apology he has drawn ap for the rersatilityof 
his opinions. See pp. 203,204. — ^At the moment of the Restora- 
tion, it was unwise for any of the parties to reproach another 
for their opinions or their actions. In a National Revolu- 
tion, most men are implicated in the general reproach ; and 
Stubbe said, on this ooeasion, that ** he had observed worse 
Ikces in the Society than his own.*' Waller and Sprat, and 
Cowley, had equally commemorated the Protectorship of 
Cromwellt and the Restoration of Charles. Our Satirist in- 
sidiously congratulates himself that ** he had never com- 
pared Oliver The regicide to Moses, or Iiis~S6&~ta Jdshkia;^* 
nor that he had ever written any Pindaric Ode, '* dedicated 
to the happy memory of the most renowned Prince Oliver, 
Lord Protector :** nothing to recommend " the sacred urn** 
•f that blessed spirit to the veneration of posterity ,* as if 

'* His/ame, like mien, the elder it doth grow, 
WjU of itself turn nhiter too, 
wMbout what needlem aft aua do.** 

These lines were^ I think, taken from Sprat himself! 
Stubbe adds. It would be *' imprudent in them to look be- 
yond the Act of Indenmity and Oblivion, which was more 
necessary to the Royal Society than to me, who Joined with 
no party, Sac, 

PreJiHt f " Legend* no HiHeriet,** 

uHq lifl'^dascribed this intercourse of his enemies at 
Court wltik the King, where, when this punishment was 
suggestedv ** a generous personage, altogether unknown to 
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fteveral times, and by some stratagem thej hinder- 
ed him from correcting the press ; but nothing 
could impede the career of his fearless genius. He 
treated with infinite ridicule their trivial or their 
marvellous discoveries, in his ^ Legends no His- 
tories/' and his " Censure on some Passages of 
the Historj of the Royal Society.'* But while 
he ridiculed, he could instruct them ; often con* 
tributing new knowledge, which the Royal Socie- 
ty had certainly been proud to have registered in 
their History. In his determination of depre- 
ciating the novelties of his day^ he disputes even 
the honour of Harvey to the discovery of the 
Circulation of the Blood : he attributes it to An- 
dreas Caesalpinus, who not only discovered it, but 
has given it the name of Circulatio Sanguinis^' 

me, being present, bravely and frankly interposed, sajing, 
that * whatever I was, I was a Bonmn ; that EDglishmen 
were not so precipitously to be condemned to so exemplary 
a punishment ; that representing that book to be a libol 
against the King, was too remote a consequence to be ad- 
mitted of in m nation free-bom, and governed bj^lbws, and 
tender of ill |>recedents.' '* It was a noble speech, in the 
relaxed poHtles of the Court of Charles II. He who made 
it deserved to have had his name more explicitly told : he is 
designated as ** that excellent Englishman, the great oma- 
noent of this Age, Nation, and House of Commons; he 
whose single worth balanceth much of the debMWlieii^» 
follies, and impertinences of the Kingdom.*' . "'^ 

A Reply unto the tetter «MlMp»tii Jfr. Hemrw 
Stubbe, 0af9rd^ltm;p»m, 

1^ Stubbe gives some curious information on tiUs Mbject. 
Harvey published his Treatise at Frankfort, 1fi28, but 
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^ • 

Stubbe was not 011I7 himself a man of ScieBC^j 
but a caustic satirist, who blends much pleasantry 
with his bitterness. In the first ardour of philo- 

Ciesalpiiius*8 Work had appeared in 1593. Harvey adopted 
the Dotion, and more fully and perspicnoasly prored it. I 
shall give what Stubbe says. ** Hanrey, in his two 
Answers to Riolan, no where asserts the tnyention so to him- 
self, as to deny that he had the intimation or notion from 
Caesalpinns ; and his silence I take for a tacit confession. 
His ambition qf glory made him rviUing to be thought the w^ 
thorqf a paradox he had so illustrated, and brought upon the 
Stage, where U lay unregarded, and in all probability buried 
in obliyion ; yet such was his modesty, as not to vindicate 
it to himself by telling a lie.'* 

Stubbe"* Cauor, Sm. p. 113. 

I give this literary anecdote, as it enters into tlie histo- 
id of most discoveries, of which the Improvers, rather than 
the Inventors, are usually more known to the world. Bayle, 
who wrote much later than Stubbe* asserts the same, and 
has preserved the entire passage, art. Casalpinus. It is «aid 
Harvey is more expressly indebted to a passage in Servetus, 
which Wotton has given in the preface to his " Reflections 
on Ancient and Modem Learning," edition 1725. The no- 
tion was probably then afloat, and each alike contributed to 
its development. Thus it was disputed with Copemiens, 
whether his great discovery of a flzed sui\, and the earth 
wheeling round that star, was his own : others had certain- 
ly observed it ; yet the invention was still Cojpemican : for 
that great genius alone corrected, extended, and gave per> 
fection to a hint, till it expanded to a system. 

So gradual have often been the great inventions of Ge- 
dIqs. What others conjectured, and some discovered, Harvey 
denunuiraiei. The fate of Harvey's discovery is a curious 
instance of that patience and tbrtitude which Genius most 
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sophical discovery, the Society, delighted by the 
acquisition of new facts, which rarely proved to 
be important, and were often ludicrous in their 
detail, the members appear to have too much 
neglected the arts of reasoning, or practised even 
common discernment, or what we might term phi- 
losophy in its more enlarged sense/'' Stubbe has 

loo often exert in respect to itself. Though Harvey lived 
to his eightieth year, he hardly witnessed his great dis- 
covery established beforo he died ; and it has been said, 
that he was the only one of his contemporaries who lived to 
see it in some repute. No physician adopted it ; aod* 
when it got into vogue, they then disputed whether he was 
the inrentor I — Sir William Temple denied not only the 
discovery, but the doctrine of the Circulation of the Blood. 
** Sense can hardly allow it ; which," says he, ^ in this 
dispute, must be satisfied, as well as reason, before Jiiankind 
will concur." 

17 Stubbe has an eloquent passage, which describes the 
philosophy of Science. The new Experimental School had 
perhaps too wholly rejected some virtues of the old one ; 
the cultivation of the human understanding, as well as the 
mere observation on the facts that they collected ; ill errour 
which has not b^en entirely removed. 

** That art of reasoning by which the prudent are dis- 
criminated (Vom fools, which methodiseth and facilitates our 
discourses, which informs us of the validity of consequences 
and the probability of arguments, and manifests the falla- 
cies of impostors ; that art which gives life to solid elo- 
quence, and which renders Statesmen, Divines^ FliyticiBnSy 
and Lawyers, accomplished.; how is this cried down and 
vilified, by the ignoramuses of these days. Wbateootempt 
is there raised upon the dispntative Ethics of Aristotle and 

TOL. I. 10 
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no respect for ** a Society," though dignified by 
the addition of " Rojal ;'* for " a Cabinet of Vir- 
tuosi are but pitiful reasoners. Ignorance is 
infectious ; and 'tis possible for men to grow fools 
by contact. I will speak to the Virtuosi in the 
language of the Romish Saint Francis (who, in 
the wilderness, to humbly addressed his only 
friends,) * Salvettj/ratrea asini! Salvete, fratres 
hipiP * Bless ye, brother wolves! Bless ye, 
brother asses!" As for their transactions and 
their History, he thinks ^^ they purpose to grow 
famous, as the Turks do to gain Paradise, by 
treasuring up all the wwte paper they meet with.^^ 
He rallies them on some ridiculous attempts, such 
las ^' An Art of Flying ;" an art, says Stubbe, iit 
which they have not so much as effected the mosi 
facile part of the attempt, whieb is to break their 
necks ! 

the Stoics ; and those moral instructioDs, which hare pnv 
duced the Alexanders and the Ptolemies, the Pompeys an 
the Cicfvos, are now slighted in comparison of da^^labour 
ing ! Did we live at Sparta, where the daily employmept 
were the exercises of substaqtial virtue and gallantry, an* 
mm, like tetting'dogs, were rather bred up unto, than taugh 
reason and worth, it were a more tolerable proposal (thoogl 
the dijferent policy of these times would not admit of it ;\ 
but thifi wkrkingy so recomihended, is but the feeding j^cari 
intluaki^kc. As for the study of Politics, and all critica 
learning, these are either pedantical, or tedious, to thof 
who hate k ihorter may qfOudying w^eny 

Preface t$ " L^gcndlr m Hitteriet,^ 
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Sprat, in his Dedication to the King, had said 
that ** the establishment of the Royal Society was 
an enterprise equal to the most renowned actions 
of the best princes." One would imagine that 
the notion of a monarch founding a society for the 
cullivation of the Sciences, could hardly be made 
objectionable ; but, in literary cofttrpversy. Genius 
has the power of wresting all things to its purpose 
by its own peculiar force, and the art of placing 
every object in the light it chooses, and can thus 
obtain our attention, in spite of our conviction. I 
will add the curMus animadversion of Stubbe, on 
Sprat's compliment to the King. 

" Never Prince acquired the fame of great and good 
by any nick-nacks — but by actions of political wis- 
dom, courage, justice^ &c.^ 

Stubbe shews how Dionysius and Nero had been 
depraved by these mechanic phUoaophers — that 

^' An Aristotelian would never pardon himself if he 
compared iMs heroical enterprise with ^e actions of 
our Black Prince or Henry V.; or with Henry VIII. 
in demolishing abbeys, and rejecting the papal authori- 
ty; or Queen Elizabeth's exploits against Spain; or 
her restoring the Protestant Religion, putting the Bible 
into English, and supporting the Protestanjl* beyond 
sea. But the reasons he (Sprat) gives whjr.flie estab- 
lishment of the Royal Society of E]qMriiiHnilitors 
equals the most renowned actions of the best princes, 
M such a pitiful one as Guzman de Alfanehe' never 
met with in the whole extent of the Hospital cfFook'^ 
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' To increase the poii^^, by new arts, of cmiquered taa-^ 
(ions!* These consequences are twisted like thecord^^ 
ofOcnus^ the God of Sloth, in Hell, which are fit for 
nothing but to fodder asses witiu If our Historian 
means by evert^ little invention to increase the powers ^ 
mankind, as an enterprise of such renown, he is deceiv- 
ed ; this glory is n^ due to such as go about with a 
dog and a hoop^^nor. to the practisers of legerdemain^ 
or upon the high ot low rope ; not ' to every ntiounte- 
bank and his man Andrew; all which, with many 
other mechanical and experimental philosophers, do in 
some sort increase the powers of mankind, and differ 
no more from some of the Virtuosi, 4ban a eat in a hole 
doth from eLcatoiUofa hoU / betwixt which that in- 
quisitive person Asdryasdust Tossoffacan found a veiy 
great resemblance. 'Tis not the increasing of the pow- 
ers of mankind by a pendulum watch, nor spectacles 
whereby divers may see under waier, nor the new in- 
genuity of apple-roasters^ nor every petty discovery or 
instrument, must be put in comparison, much less pre- 
ferred before the protection and enlargement of empires.^* 

Had Stubbe^s death not ocQurred, this warfare 
had probably continued. He insisted on a com- 
plete victory. He had forced the Royal Society 
to disclaim their own works, by announcing they 
were not answerable as a body, for the various 
contributions which they gave the world : an ad- 
vertisement which has been more than once found 
necessary to be renewed. As for their historian 

* Legends iio Histories, p. 5. 
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Spfaty oar inlrepid Stubbe very unexpectedly of- 
fered to manifest to the Parliament that this court- 
ly adulator^ by his book, was Chargeable with high 
treason ; supposing, with Stubbe, that the Royai 
Society were really engaged so deeply as he 
imagined, in the portentous Caesarean Popery of 
Campanella. Glanville, who ha9 ** insulted lill uni- 
rersity learning," had been imnkolttfd at the pe- 
destal of Aristotle, <^ I have done enough," he 
adds, '< since my animadversions contain more 
than- they all knew ; and that these have shewn 
that the Virltiosi are very great impostors, or men 
of little reading;" alluding to the various discov- 
eries which they promulgated as novelties, but 
which Stubbe had asserted were known to the an- 
cients and others of a later period* This forms a 
perpetual accusation against Inventors and Discov- 
erers, who may often exclaim, ^ Perish those who 
have done our good works before us !' " The dis- 
coveries of the Anci^ts and Moderps" by Du- 
tens, had this book been then published, might 
have assisted our keen invegtigator ; but our com- 
batant ever proudly met his adversaries single- 
handed. 

The " Philosophical Transactions" were after- 
wards accused of another kind of high-treason, 
against grammar and common sense. The collec- 
tors of facts^ were long before they practfai^d the 
art of writing on them; still later before they 

could philosophize, as well as observe : Bacon and 
VOL. I. 19 * 
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Boyle could only then be imitated iik their pati^t 
industry. A wit of a very original cast, the facetious 
Dr. King, may be considered as the inventer of a 
new species of satire. Sir Hans Sloane, then the 
Secretary, with most of his Correspondents, 
wrote in the most confused manner imaginable. 
King took advantage of their perplexed and often 
unintelligible delcriptions ; of the meanness of a 
style which humbled even the great objects of 
Nature ; of the credulity that heaped up marvels, 
and the vanity that prided itself on petty • discov- 
eries." Sloane, a name endeared to posterity, 
whose life was that of an Enthusiast of Science, 

^' Sloane, describing Clark, the famous posture-master, 
Phil. Trans. No. 242, certainly with the wildest grammar, 
but with curious particulars ; the gentleman in one of Dr. 
King's Dialogues inquires the* Secretary's opinion of the 
causes of this man's wonderful pliability ot limbs ; a ques- 
tion which Sloane had thus solved, with colloquial ease, 
that it depended upon '* bringing his body to it, by using 
himself to it."' 

In giving an account of " a child bom without a brain"— 
Had it lived long enough, says King, it would have made as 
excellent publisher of Philosophical Transactions ! 

Sloane presented the Royal Society with ** a figure of a 
Chinese, representing one of that nation using an ear-picker, 
and expressing great satisfaction therein. "~** Whatever 
pleasure," said that learned Physician, '* the Chinese may 
take in thus picking their ears, I am certain, most people 
in these parts, who have had their hearing impaired, have 
had such misfortunes first come to them by picking their 
ears too maclu" — He is to curwuSf says King, that the 
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and the foander of a National collection; and his 
numerous friends, man j of whose names have de-* 
scended with the regard due to. the votaries of 
knowledge, fell the victims. Wit is an unsparing 
leveller. 

The new specie^ of literary burlesque which 
King seems to have invented, comiists in selecting 
the very expressions and absnra .passages froca 
the original he ridiculed ; and framing out of them 
a droll dialogue or a grotesque narrative, he adroit- ^ 

ly inserted his own remarks, replete with the 
keenest irony, or the driest sarcasm* Our arch 
Wag sajs : <^ The bulls and blunders which 
Sloane and his friends so naturally pour forth can- 
not be misrepresented, so careful I am in produ- 
cing theip*" King still moves the risible muscles 
of his readers. ** The voyage to Cajamai," a tra- 
vestie of Sloane's valuable History of Jamaica, 
is still a peculiar piece of humour ; and it has 
been rightly distinguished as ** one of the severest 
and merriest satires that ever was written in 

Secrietary took as much satisfaction in looking upon the 
ear*picker, as the Chinese could do in picking their ears ! 
. But •* What drowning is'*— that *• Hanging is only apo- 
plexy!" that '*Men cannot swallow whelk they are 
(dead !** that *' No fish die of fevers !** that *' Hogs s-^t aoap, 
and cows s — t fire !** that the Secretary had '* Shells, called 
Bloickmoor^s-teeth, I suppose, from their wkitenestr* and 
the learned Ray*s, that grave naturalist, incredible descrip- 
tion of *' a very curioni little instrument !" I leave to ibt 
Reader and Dir. King. 
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prose.^' The author might indeed have blushed 
at the labour bestowed on these drolleries ; and 
he might have dreaded that, humour so volumin- 
ous, might grow tedious ; but King, often with a 
Lucianic spirit, with flashes of Rabelais, and not 
seldom with the causticity of his friend Swift, 
dissipated life lo Uterarj idleness, with parodies 
and travestier on most of his contemporaries ; and 
he made these little things often more exquisite^ 
at the cost of consuming on them a genius capa* 
ble of better. A Parodist, or a Burlesquer, is a 
wit who is perpetually on the watch to catch up, 
or to disguise, an author's words ; to swell out his 
defects, and pick up his blunders — ^to amuse the 
public ! King was a wit, who lived on the high- 
way of Literature, appropriating, for his own pur- 
pose, the property of the greatest passengers, by 
a dextrous mode no other had hit on. What an 
important lesson the labours of King offer to real 
genius ! Their temporary humour has become 
like a paralytic limb, which refusing to do its 
office, only impedes the action of the vital mem- 
bers. 

Wotton, in summing up his reflecticais upon 
Ancient and Modern Learning," was doubtful 
whether knowledge would improve in the next 
age, proportionably as it had done in his own. 
" The humour of the age is visibly altered,'^ he 
9ays, ^' fsom what it had been thirty years ago. 
TThough the Royal Society has weathered the 
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rude attacks of Stubbe," yet " the sly insinuations 
of the Men of Wity^^ with " the public ridiculing^ 
of all who spend their time and fortunes in scien- 
tific or curious researches^ have so taken off the 
edge of those who have opulent fortunes and a 
love to learning, that these studies begin to be 
contracted amongst Physicians and Mechanics.'* 
— He treats King with good httinoiir. ** A man 
is got but a very little way (in pMksophy) that ia 
concerned as often as such a merry gentleman as 
Dr. King shall think fit to make himself sport."" 

" Dr. King's dispersed worker have fortanately been col- 
lected by Mr. Nichols, with ample Illustrations, in 3 vols. 
8to, 1776. The '* Useful Transactions in Philosophy and 
other sorts of Learning,*' form a collection of ludicrous dis- 
sertations of Antiquarianism, Natural Philosophy, Criti- 
cism, &c. where his own peculiar humour combines with 
his curious reading. He also invented satirical and hvemor* 
ous IndexeSt not the least facetious parts of his Tolumes. 
King had made notes on more than 20,000 books and MSS. 
and his Adversaria^ of which a portion has been preserved^ 
is not inferiour in curiosity to the literary journals of Gibbon, 
though it wants the investigating spirit of the modern Phi<* 
losopher. 

A third attack on the Royal Society, not ineffectually 
made by the notorious Sir John Hill, has been noticed io 
thu Volume. 
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A. PARALLEL bettveeti Orator Henkif and Sir John ^iff— Als 
iove qfthe Science qf Botany^ with the fate of his ** F'egetabk 
System** ^-ridicuUs scientific Collectors; his ** Dissertatioti 
«n Royal Societies^**, and his ** Review <f the Works tfike 
Royal Society** — Compliments himself that he is not a mem* 
ber — Succes^vl in his attacks on the Experimentalists^ but 

loses his spirit in encountering the Wits •* The Impec* 

tor'* — a paper^war wUh Fielding — a literary stratagetn — Bat* 
Hes with Smart and Woodward-^iU appeals to the Nation, 
for the Office qf Keeper qf the Sloane CoUection-^loses his 
life by turning Empiric, — Some Epigrams on HiU^HU 
Miscellaneous Writings, 

Iff the history of Genius, we discover some kw 
who have opened their career with noble designs^ 
and with no deficient powers, yet unblest with 
stoic virtues, by a sudden transition of character, 
they have sought to acquire those rewards which 
they had missed in their honourable labours, and 
have left a name proverbial for its disgrace. 

Our own Literature exhibits two extraordinarjr 
cliar^cters, indelibly marked by the same tradt* 
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fional odium. Yet the wit and acuteness of Ora" 
tor Henley, aud the science and vivacity of the 
versatile Sir John Hill, ought still to separate 
them from those who plead the same motives for 
abjuring all moral restraint, without having ever 
furnished the world with a single instance, that 
they were capable of forming nobler views. 

This Orator and this KniglU would admit of 
a close parallely'ff' both as modest in their youth, as 
afterwards remarkable for their effrontery. Their 
youth witnessed the same .devotedness to study^ 
with the same inventive and enterprising genius. 
Hill projected and pursued a plan of botanical 
travels, to form a grand collection of rare plants : 
Lis patronage was even splendid, but too limited; 
and this man of Genius suffered the misfortune of 
having anticipated the national taste for this Sci- 
ence, half a century too early. Our young Phi- 
losopher's valuable " Treatise on Gems,'* from. 
Theophrastus, procured for him the warm friend^ 
ships of the eminent Members of the Royal Soci- 
ety. To this critical period of their lives their 
resemblance is striking ; nor is it less from the 
moment the surprising revolution in then: charac- 
ters occurred. 

Pressed by the wants of life, they lo^ its de- 
>cencies. Henley attempted to poise himself against 
(he University, Hill against the Royal Society : 

* The Mora! and Literary character of Henley has btfiea 
developed ia " Calamities of Authors,** vol: i. 
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rejected by these learned bo^es, both these Cains 
of Literature, amidst their luxury of ridiquk on 
eminent men, were still evincing some claims to 
rank among them. The one prostituted his genius 
in " Lectures," the other in ** Inspectors." Nev- 
er two Authors were more constantly pelted with 
Epigrams, or buffeted in Literary Quarrels : they 
have met with the same fate ; covered^ with the 
same odium. Yet Sir John Hill, this despised 
man, after all the fertile absurdities of his literary 
life, performed more for the improvement of the 
*^ Philosophical Transactions," and was the cause 
of diffusing a more general taste for the Science 
of Botany, than any other contemporary. His 
real ability extorts that regard, which the perpet- 
ual vanity of misdirected ingenuity, and often 
worthless motives, have lost for him in the werld.^ 
At the time Ilill was engaged in^ several large 
compilations for the Booksellers, his employers 

» The tweB<ty-six folios of his ••Vegetable System," with 
many others, testify his love and his labour It contains 
1,600 plates, representing 26,000 different figures of Plants 
fr&m, Nature only. This publication mined the Author, 
whose widow (the sister of Lord Ranelagh) published *• An 
Address to the Public, by the Hon. Lady HlJU, setting forth 
the consequences of the late Sir John Hill's acquaintance 
with the Earl of Bute, 1787/*^! should have noticed it in 
the *' Calamities of Authors." — It oJQfers a sad and mortify- 
ing lesson to the Votary of Science, who aspires to a noble 
enterprise. Lady Hill complains of the Patron ; Imiji 
Patron, however great, cannot always raise the public taste 
W the degree required to afford the only true patronage 
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fiuicied that the honoun of an F. IU8* would of^ 
napMDt his title-page ; but this versatile genius, 
during these graver works, had suddenly emerged 
from his learned garret, and, in the shape of a 
Ji&shionable lounger, rolled, in his chariot^ from the 

which can animate and. reward an Author. Her detail Is 
impressiye. 

** Sir Joha Hill had Jnst wrote a hook of great elegancev 
1 think it was called Exotic BaUmy^ which he wished \o 
have presented to the King, and therefore named it to Lord 
Bute. His Lordship waived that, saying, that * he had a 
greater ohject to propose ;' and, shortly after, laid before 
him a plan of the most Toluminous, magnificent, and costly 
Work, that erer man attempted. I tremble when I name 
its ' title, because I think the severe a|ip]ieation which it 
required killed him ; and I am sure the expense mined his 
fortune — * 'The Vegetable System,^ This Work was^to con^ 
sist of 26 volumes folio, containing 1,600 copper-plates, the 
engraving of each cost four guineas ; the paper was of the 
most expensive kind, the drawings by the first hands :. the 
printing was also a very weighty concern ; and many other 
articles, with which I am unacquainted. Lord Bute said, 
that * the expense had been considered, and that Sir John Hill 
might rest assured his circumstances should not be injured.' 
Thus he entered upon and finished his destruction* The 
sale bore no proportion to the expense. — ^After * The Vege- 
ble System* ihtf completed, Lord Bute proposed another 
Volume to be added, which Sir John strenuously opposed ; ' 
but his Lordship repeating bis desire. Sir John compliedt 
lest his Lordship should want a pretence to cast aside re* 
peated promises of ample provision for himself and family. 
But^this was the crisis of his fate — he died." — Lady Hilt 
adds : ** He was a character on which every virtue was 
impressed." 
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tie^fordl io fi&nelagli^ nt^as visible at routs, and sat 
at the Theatre, a tremendous arbiter of taste, ftim* 
ing about him tumults and divisions.' In his daily 
'< Inspectors" he retailed all the great matters re- 
lating to himself, and all the little matters he col- 
kcted in his rounds, relating to others. Among 
other personalities, he had indulged his satirical 
fluency on the Scientific Collectors : the Anti*^ 
quartan Society twitched at MedaUscrapers and 
Antediluvian Knife-grinders ; Conchologists were 
turned into Cockle<^he!l Merchants ; and the 

> In an Apology foi" the Character of Sir John Hill, after 
his deatJi, where he is painted with all the beauty of colour- 
ing, and the elegance of form ; the eruptions and ezcres- 
oences of his motley physiognomy, while they are indicated, 
for they were top visible to be entirely omitted in any thing 
pretending to a resemblance, are melted down, and even 
touched into grace. This Literary Miniature Painter forms 
this apology for these new and strange habits of one then 
affecting to be a student and a rake : 

«« Though engaged in works which required the attention 
of a whole life, he was so exact an economist of his time, 
that he scarcely ever missed a public amusement for many 
years ; and this, as he somewhere observes, was of no small 
service to him ; as, witliont indulging in these respects, iic 
could not have undergone the fatigue and study Inseparable 
from the execution of his vast -designs.*' — Short Account of 
the Lile, Writings, and Character, of the late Sir John Hill, 
M. D. Edinburgh, 1779. 

The Apology is iiot unskilftil ; hut the real purpose ap- 
pears only in the last page ; where we are informed, thit!^ 
LadjfBiUt fortunately for the world, possesses all his vahuK 
bie Teceipts and herbal remedies I ' "^ 

vozi. I. 180 * 
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Naturalists were made to record pMtpous lusto* 
rieaof Stittle-backs and Cockchafers. AdTised 
bj Martin Folkes, President of the Royal Societr, 
not to attempt his election, our enraged Comic 
Philosopher, who had preferred his jest to his 
friend, cow discovered that he had lost three hun- 
dred at once. Hill could not obtain three signar 
tures to his recommendation. Such was the real, 
but as usual not the ostensible motive, of his for- 
midable attack on the Rojal Society. He pro- 
duced his ** Dissertation on Bojai Societies, in a 
ktter from a Sclavonian Nobleman to his friend, 
1751 ;" a humorous prose satire, exhibiting a lu- 
dicrous contrast of a tumultuous meeting at the 
Bojal Society, with the decorum observed in the 
French Academy ; besides a Convtrsasione in a 
coflfee-house, between some of the Members. 

Such was the declaration of war, in a first act of 
hostility ; but the pitched-battle was fought in 
•* A Review of the Works of the Royal Society, 
in Eight Parts, 1751." This literary Satipe is no- 
thing less than a quarto volume, resembling, in its 
form and manner, the Philosophical Transactions 
themselves ; and doubtless designed to acconuno- 
date the Members in binding their Review, with 
their Work reviewed. Voluminous pleasantry 
incurs that censure of tedious trifling, which it de- 
signs to inflict. In this literary facetia, however, 
no inconsiderable knowledge is interspersed with 
the ridicuk. Perhaps Hill might have recollected 
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the successful attempts of Stubbe on the Rojal 
Society, who contributed, as has been shewn in 
the preceding article, that curious knowledge he 
pretended the Royal Society wanted, and the hu- 
mour of King.^ 

Hill's rejection from the Royal Society, to ano« 
ther man, would have been a puddle to step over ; 
but he tells a story, and cleanly passes on, with 
impudent adroitness.^ 

^ Hill planned his Reriew with good sense. He sajs .*— 
** If I am merry in some places, it ought to be considered, 
that the sab]ect8 are too ridiculous for serious criticism. 
That the Work, however, might not be without its real we, 
an Errour is no where exposed without establishing a TVutk 
in its place.** He has incidentally thrown out much curious 
knowledge ; such as his plan for forming a Hortus Siccus, 
&c. The Reyiew itself may still be considered both as 
euriouB and entertaining. 

* In exposing their deficiencies, as well as their redun- 
dancies. Hill only wishes, as he tells us, that the Society 
may by this means become ashamed of what it has been, 
and that the world may know that he is not a Member of U, 
tillUU an horumr to a man to be to ! — ^This was telling the 
world, with some ingenuity, and with no little impudence, 
that the Royal Society would not admit him as a member. 
He pretends to give a secret anecdote, to explain the 
cause of this rejection. Hill, in every critical conjuncture 
of his affiiirs, and they were frequent ones, had always a 
story to tell, or an eTasion* which served* its momentary 
irorpose, to arrest and^diyide the public opinion, when set 
against him. When caned by an Irish gentleman at RaDe<« 
lagh, and his personal courage, rather than his stoicism, was 
suspected, he published a story of his having once eaocd % 
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Hill) however, though be used aft 4he freedbm 
of a satirist, by exposbg manj ridicidoas papers^ 
taught the Royal Society a more cautious selec- 

person whom he called Mario, on which a Wag, considering 
Hill as a Prometheus, wrote, 

*' To beat one man, great Hill wai &ted. 
What man ?— A man whom he created !** 

We shall see the story he turned to his purpose, when press- 
ed hard by Fielding. In the present instance, in a letter 
to a foreign Correspondent, who had obserf ed his name in 
the list of the CorrespandenU of tbe Boyal Society, HiH 
fi^d :^-** Yon are to know, that / Aaw the hmumr kot to bi 
a Member qf the Rqyul Sacieiy qf London,** — ^This letter 
lay open on his table, when a Member, upon his accnstom* 
ed visit, came ia, and in his abseooe read it. ^ And we are 
not to wonder (says Hill,) that he who could obtain intelli-* 
gence in this manner, could also divulge it. Hinc iUa laehr- 
rymot, ! Hence all the animosities that have since disturbed 
this Philosophic Worid.** While HUl insolently congratu- 
lates himself that he Is not a Member of the Royal Society, 
he has most evidently shewn that he had no objection to be 
the Member ^ any society, which would enroll his name 
among them. He obtained his Medical Degree firom no 
honourable source ; and another title, which he affected, he 
mysteriously contracted into barbaric dissonance. Hill 
entitled himself 

Jcad. Reg. ScienL Burd. Sfc, Soe. 

To which Sqprt, in the Hilliard, alludes— 

^ While Jargm gave his titles on a blodc^ 
An4 etyVd him M. D- Acad. Budig. Soc.** 

His personal attacks on Martin Folkes, the President, aire 
eaostic, but they may not be true ; and on Baker, cele- 
brated ibr Jiis mieroBcopical discoveries, are keen. He re* 
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tion. It cobM however obtain no forgivenesii 
firom the parties it offended ; and while the re- 
proaches Folkes, in his serere Dedication of the Work, io 
all the dignity of solemn invectiye. — ** The manner in which 
yoa represented me to a Noble Friend, while to myself yon 
made me mnch more than I deserred ; the ease with which 
you had excused yourself, and the solemnity with which, in 
the face of Alm^ty God, you excused yourself again ; 
when we remember that the whole was done within the 
' eompass of a day ; these are surely virtues in a Patron, that 
J, of all men, ought not to pass over in silence.'* — Baker, in 
bis early days, had unluckily published a volume of -Insory 
poems. Some imitations of Prior's loose tales Hill makes 
use of to illustrate his '* Philosophical Transactions.*' All 
is food for the malicious digestion of Wit ! 

His Anecdote of Mr. Baker's Louse, is a piece of secret 
•cientific history sufficiently hidicrous. 

*'^The Duke of Montague was Ikmous for his love to th« 
whole animal ereation, and for his being able to keep a 
Tery grave face when not in the most serious earnest. Mr. 
Baker, a distinguished Member of the Royal Society, had 
one day entertained this Nobleman, and several other per- 
sons, with the sight of the pteristaltic motion of the bowels 
in a louse, by the microscope. When the observation was 
oyer, he was going to throw the creature away ; but the 
Duke, with a face that made him believe he was perfectly 
in earnest, told him it would be not only cruel, but ungrate- 
ibl, in return for the entertainment that creature had 
given them, to destroy it. He ordered "the boy to be 
brought in, from whom it was procured, and after praising 
the smallness and delicacy of Mr. Baker's fingers, persuaded 
him carefiiUy to replace the animal in its former territories, 
and to^give the boy a shilling not to disturb it for a fort- 
night." 

4 fyviem tfthe Wvrki tfthf Mvyal S»ekty, &y Mri Bill, M. 9*/f*9» ' 
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ipectable men, whom Hill had tilt audacity f^ 
attack, Martin Folkes, the friend and snccessor of 
Newton, and Henrj Baker, the Naturalist, were 
above his censure, his own reputation, however, 
remained in the hands of his enemies. While 
Hill was gaining over the laughers on his side, 
that volatile populace soon discoYered, that the 
fittest object to be laughed at, wajs our literary 
Proteus himself. 

His vein of pleasantry ran more freely in hii 
attacks on the Royal Society, than in all his 
other literary quarrels. When Hill had, not to 
banter ridiculous experimentalists, but to enconn^ 
ter wits, his reluctant spirit soon bowed its head. 
Suddenly even his pertness loses its vivacity ^ 
he becomes drowsy with dulness ; and, conscious 
of the dubiousness of his own cause, be sculks 
away terrified : he felt that the mask of Quackery 
and Impudence, which he usually wore, was to be 
pulled off by the hands now extended against him* 

The most egregious egotism alone could have 
induced this versatile being, engaged in laboriouiS 
works, to have ventured to give the town the daily 
paper of " The Inspector,'* which he supported 
for about two years. It was a light scandalous 
chronicle all the week, with a seventh-day Ser- 
mon. His utter contempt for the genius of his 
contemporaries, and the bold conceit of his own, 
often rendered the motley pages very amusing. 
** The Inspector" became, iudeed, the instrument 
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^f his own im^rdonfi ; but his impudence looked 
like magnanimitj ; for he endured, with undimin- 
ished spirit, the most biting satires, die most 
wounding epigrams, and the more palpable casti- 
gations.' 

A humprous warfare of Wit opened between 
Fielding, in his " Covent-garden Journal,'* and 
Hill, in his " Inspector.'* The Inspector had 
made the famous lion's head, at the Bedford, 
which the genius of Addison and Steele had once 
animated, the receptacle of his wit ; and the Wits 
asserted, of this now inutile lignum^ that it was 
reduced to a mere state of blockheadism. Field* 
ing occasionally gave a facetious narrative of a 
paper-war between the forces of Sir Alexander 
Drawcansir, and the army of Grub-street : it form* 
ed an occasional literary satire. His first attack 
was a -description of blockheading-vp the Bed- 

8 These Papers had appeared in the London Daily Ad- 
yertiser, 1754. At their close he gleaned the best, and has 
preserred them in two volumes. But as Hill will never 
rank as a classic* the origiaal nonsense will be considered as 
most proper for the purposes of a true Collector. Wood- 
ward, the Comedian, in his lively attack on Hill, has given 
*' a mock Inspec^r,** an exquisite piece of literary ridi* 
cale, in which be has hit off the egotisms, and slovenly ease, 
of the real ones. — Never flamed, like "The Inspector," 
such a provoking prodigy, in the cloudy skies of Grub-street ; 
and Hill seems studiously to have mortified his luoklesa 
rivals, by a perpetual embroidery of his adventures in ** the 
Walks at Marybone ** the «« Rotunda at Panelagh,'* spaa* 
g)ed ores* with **mj domestics, and " my equipage.** 
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ford ; a baaty pun, miaerable enou^ to afford Hill 
a short triamph — ^but Hill's Lion is not described 
without hnmour* Drawcansir's << troops are jLcpt 
in awe bj a strange mixed monster, not mucb i}n- 
like the famous chimsra of old. For while some 
of our Reconnoiterers tell us that this monster 
has the appearance of a lion, others assure us, 
that his ears are much longer than those of that 
generous beast." 

Hill ventured to notice this attack on his head ; 
and, as jras usual with him, had some secret his- 
tory to season his defence with. 

" The Author of Amelia, whom I have only (mce 
seen, told me, at that accidental meeting, he held the 
present set of Writers in the utmost contempt ; and 
that, in his character of Sir Alexander Drawcansir, he 
should treat them in the most unmerciful manner. He 
assured me, he had always excepted me ; and after 
honouring me with some encomiums, he proceeded to 
mention a conduct which would be, he said, useful to 
both ; this was, the amusing our Readers with- a mock 
fight ; giving blows that would not hurt, and sharing 
the advantage in silence." ' 

* It is usefol to remind the Public, that they aire oftea 
played upon in this manner by the artifices of politiad 
writers* We have obserred symptoms of this deceptioa 
practised at present. It is an old trick of the Craft*s, and 
was greatly used at a time when the nation Seemed mad- 
dened w^ith political factions. In a pamphlet of ** A View 
of London and Westminster, or the Town-spy, 1725,'*'I 
£ad this account :— ^** The teeming fuarrel^ formerly, >^ 
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In this manner Hill turned those freqnent differ-, 
ent stories relating to himself ; an art in which he 
was always prompt at contriving. The truth 
was, more probably, such as Fielding relates, and 
becomes quite a different affair. At all events. 
Hill incurred the censure of the traitor, who vio- 
lates a confidential intercourse. 

*' And if he lies not, must at least betray.'^ 

Pope, 

Fielding lost no time in reply. To have brought 
^tlown the Inspector from his fastnesses into the open 
field, was what our new General only wanted : a 
battle was sure to be a victory. Our Critical 
Drawcansir has performed his part, with his indif- 
ferent puns, but his natural facetiousness. 

*^ It being reported to the General, that a HiU must he 
levelled, before the Bedford Coffee-house could be taken, 
orders were given ; but this was afterwards found to be a 
mistake; for this Hilt was only a little paltry Dunghill^ 
and had long before been levelled with the dirt — The 
General was then informed of a report which had been 
spread by his Larvness^ the Prince of Billingsgate, in the 
Grdbb-street army, that his Excellency 6ad proposed, 
'l>y a secret trcaJty with that Prince, to cany on the war 

tween l^Vs Journal and the Flying Pott, was secretly eon^ 
cefUd between themselves, in order to decoy the eyes of all 
the parties on both their papers ; and the project succeed-* 
eli'liejond all expectation ; for, I have been told, that the 
fdirmer narrowly missed getting an estate by it.*'— P. 32. 
. VOL. I. 2| 
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only in appearance, and bo to betnjr the commoa 
cause ; upon which his Excellency said with a smile : 
'— ' If the betrayer of a private treaty could ever deserve 
the least credit, yet his Lowness here must proclaim 
himself either a liar or a fool. None can doubt but that 
he is the former, if he hath feigned this treaty ; and I 
think few would scruple to call him the latter, if he had 
rejected it.' The General then declared the fact stood 
thus : — ' His Lowness came to my tent on an affair of 
his own. I treated him, though a Commander in the 
Enemy's camp, with civility, and even kindness. I 
told him, with the utmost good famnour, I should attack 
his Lion ; and that he might, if he pleased, in the same 
manner defend him ; from which, said I, no great loss 
CL \ happen on either side—.' '* 

" The Inspector" slunk away, and never re- 
turned to the Challenge. 

During kis lospectorship, he invented a whim- 
' sical literary stratagem, which ended in his receiv- 
ing a castigation more lasting than the bonoars per- 
formed on him at Ranelagh, by the cane of a warm 
Hibernian. Hill seems to have been derirous of 
abusing certain friends whom he had praised io 
the " Inspectors ;" so volatile, like the loves of 
Coquettes, are the literary friendships of the 
" Scribleri.** As this could not be done with any 
propriety there, he published the first number of 
a new Paper, entitled " The Impertbenf." Hav- 
ing thus relieved his private feelings, he anu^n- 
red the cessation of this new enterprise insist 
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« Inspectors/* and congratulated the^ Public on 
the ill reception it gave the /^ Impertuient/' ap* 
plauding them for their haTing shewp by thiv 
that *^ their indignation was superiour to their curi- 
osity." With impudence all his own, he adds : 
** It will not be easy to say too much in favour of 
the candour of the Town, which has despised a 
piece that cruelly and unjustly attacked Mr. Smart 
the poet." What innocent soul could have imagined 
that « The Impertinent" and " The Inspector?* 
were the same individual ? The style is a speci- 
men of persiflage; the thin sparkling thought; 
the pert vivacity, that looks like wit without wit ; 
the glittering bubble, that rises in emptiness-^ 
even its Author tells us, in " The Inspector,'* 
it is " the most pert, the most pretending, &C."'' 

7 Isaac Reed, in his " Repository of Fugitive Pieces]of 
Wit and Humour,^ Vol. iv. in republishing « The HiHiad,*' 
has Judiciously preserved the oflfendiiq; '* Impertinent*' and 
the. abjuring ^ Inspector.** The style of *'Tbe Imperti- 
nent** is volatile and poignant. His four classes of authors 
are not without humour. — ** There are men who write be- 
cause they have Wit ; there are those who write because 
they are hungry ; there are some of the modern Authors 
who have a constant fund of both these causes ; and there 
are, who will write, although they are not instigated either 
by the one, or by the other. The first are all spirit ; the 
{second are all earth ; the third disclose more life, or more 
vapidity, as the one or the other cause prevails ; and for 
the last, having neither the one nor the other principle for 

fie cause, they shew neither the one nor the other charac- 
r in the effect ; but begin; continue, and end, as if thef 
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Smart, in refurn for our Janus-faced Critic's 
treat ment| balanced the amount of debtor and 
dreditor with a pungent Dunciad of *^ The Hilli- 
ad." Hin, who had heard of the rod in pickle, 
anticipated the blow, to break its strength ; and, 
according to his adopted system, introduced him- 
self and Smart, with a story of his having recom- 
mended the Bard to his bookseller, **who took 
him into salary on my approbation. I betrayed 
lum into the profession, and haying starved upon 
it, he has a right to abuse me.*' — This story was 
formally denied by an Advertisement from New- 
bery, the bookseller. 

*' The HHliad" is a polished and'pobted satire* 
The Hero is thus exhibited on Earth, and in 
Heaven. 

leither had btfpuit continued, iior ended at all.** The first 
class, he instances by Fielding^; the second, bj Smart. Of 
the third, he sajs :-^** The mingled wreath belongs to 
Hill,** that is himself; and the fourth, he illustrates by the 
absurd Sir William Browne. 

** Those of the first rank are the most capriekms and 
lazy of all animals. The monkey genius would rarely exert 
itself, if even idleness innate did not give way to the supe- 
riour love of mischief. The Ass, (that is. Smart) which 
characters the second, is as laborious as he is empty ; he 
wears a ridiculous comicalness of aspect (which was, indeed, 
the physiognomy of the poor Poet,) that makes people smile 
when they see him at a distance. His mouth opens, b^ 
cause lie must be fed, while we laugh at the insensibility 
and obstinacy that make him.jprick his lips with thistlei.** 
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On Earth, " a tawnj Sibyl," with " an old strip- 
ed curtain — '^ 

•* And tatter'd tapestry o'er her shoulders hong — 
Her Joins with patch-work cincture were begirt, 
That more than spoke diversity of dirt 
Twain weife her teeth, and sbigle was her eye — '• 
Cold palsy shook her head ." 

With " moon-struck madness," awards him all 
the wealth and fame she could afTord him for rixC* 
pence, and closes her orgasm with the sage ad- 
monition — 

" The chequer'd worid^s before jthee; go, farewell ! 
Beware of Irishmen ! and learn' to spell t'^ 

But in Heaven, among the Immortals, never 
was any unfortunate Hero of the vindictive Muses 
so reduced into nothingness ! Jove^ disturbed at 
the noise of this thing of Wit, exclaims. That 
Nature had never proved productive in vain be- 
fore ; but, now, 

** On mere privation she bestow'd a frame, 
And dignified a nothing with a name; 
A wretch devoid of use, of sense, and grace, 
The insolvent teoant of incumber^ space T' . 

Pallas bits off the style of Hill, as 

" The neutral nonsense, neither false nor true — 
Shonld Jove himself, in calculation mad, 
^"Stil! negatives to blaafeilegations add; 
TGI/. 1. ^ fii '^ 
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How could the biffreii ^fphen ever breed; 
But nothing still from notlung would proceeds 
Raise, or depress, or magnify, or blame. 
Inanity will ever be the same.** 

But Phoebmi shewB there maj still be some- 
thing produced firpoiiinanity. , # 

** E'en blank privation has its use and end — 
From emptiness, how sweetest music flows ! 
. How absence, to possession adds a grace. 
And modest vacancy, to all gives place. 
So from Hillario, some effeei wamj spring ; 
E'en him — that slight penumbra of a thing !* 

The csrdess style of the fluent *' Inspectors/' 
beside their audacity,, brought Hill into many 
scrapes. He called Woodward the celebrated 
Harlequin, ** the meanest of all characters." This 
Woodward lesented in a pamphlet*battle, in which 
Hill was beaten at all points. ° But Hill, or the 

' Woodward bomorously attributes Hill's attiud^ <m^ him 
t0 his jealaiuy of bis saccessful performance of JftrfifiifWy 
and opens some of the secret history of Hill, Ivy wUNdi it 
appear, that early in life be trod the theatricid boards. 
He tells US of the extraordinary pains the prompter bad 
taken with Hill, in the part of Oroonoko ; though, «« if he 
had not quite forgotten it, to very little purpose." He re> 
minds Hill of a dramatic Anecdote, which he no doubt had 
forgotten. It seems he once belonged to a strolling com- 
pany at May-fair, where, in the scene between Altamont 
and Lothario, the polite audi^^e of that place all chorused, 
^u^ agreed with him, when filjH| he exclaimed, ** Oh AIUh 
■lont, thy genlils is the ^ixotuffi^ He i^en shews hin off as 
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Monthly Reviewer, who lugbt beihe same person, 
for that Journal writes with the tenderpess of a 
brother, in whatever relates to our Her<H pretends 
that the Inspector only meant, that *' the charac- 
ter of Harleqiriti (if a thing so unn|tural and ridi- 
culous ought to be called mc^^uracter) was the 
jmeanest on the stage!" 

I will here notice a characteristic incident in 
Hill's literary life, of which the boldness and the 
egotism- is scarcely paralleled, even by Orator 
Henley. At the time the Sloane Collection of 
Natural History was purchased, to form a part of 
our grand national establishment, the British Mu- 
seum, Hill offered himself, by public advertise- 
ment, in one of his Inspectors, as the properest 
person to be placed at its head. The world will 
condemn him for his impudence. The most rea- 
sonable objection against his mode of proceeding 
would be, that the thing undid itself; and that 
the very appearance, by public advertisement, 
was one naotive why so confident an oiler should 

the itarred apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, in one of fats 
tiotanic peregrinations to Ciielsea Gardon ; irom whence. 
It Is said, be was expelled for ** culliog too many rare 
plants.**—- 



**l do reroemher an Apotiiecaiy, 
Cullins of nmplc 



M 



Hill, who was often so brisli in his attack on the Wits, 
had no power of retort ; §^ tJI0 h» was always buffeting and 
always .boifeted. 
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be rejected. Perhaps, after all, Hill only wanted 
to advertise hinistlf. 

But suppose that Hill was the man he repre* 
Bents himself to be, and he fairlj challenges the 
test, his conduct onlj appears eccentric, accord- 
ing to routine. — ^Ud^fronised and unfriended men 
are depressed, among other calamities, with their 
quiescent modesty ; but there is a rare spirit in 
liim who dares to claim favours, which he thinks 
his right, in the most public manner. I shall pre- 
serve, in a Note, the most slriking passages of this 
extraordinary appeal.' 

fi HH! addresses the Lord Cbanoellor, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the Speaker, on -Sir Hans Sloane's Collectkni 
of Natural History, proposing himself as a Candidate for 
nomination in the principal oflRcc, by whatever name that 
shall be called. ** I deliver myself with humility ; but con- 
scious also that I possess the liberties of a British subject, I 
shall speak with freedom.** — ^He says, that the only means 
left ibr a Briton, is to address his Sovereign and the Firb^ 
He.—** That Foreigners will resort to this CoUectioa i« tet^ 
tain, for it is the most considezmble in the world; mM that 
oir own people will often visit it is as sure, because ft may 
be made the means of much useful, as well as curloiKl Know- 
ledge. One and the other will expect a person in that oflSce 
who has sufficient knowledge : he must be able to give 
account of every article, freely and fluently, not only in his 
own, but in the Latin and French languages. 

** This, the World, and none in it better than your Lord- 
ship, sees, is not a place that a]ny one can execute: it 
requires knowledge in a ]>ectilitir^ &nd uncommon kind oif 
study — knowledge, which very few possess ; and ii| which, 
Vfky Lard, th« bitterest of my enemies (and I have thousandsi 
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At length, after all these literarj quarrels, Hill 
survived his literary character iL He had written 
himself down to so low a degree, that whenever 

although neither myself nor they know why,) will not say I 
am deficien t 

** My Lord, the eyes of all.£iirojpe are upon this transac- 
tion. What title I baye to your Londship's favour, those 
books which I have published, and with which (pardon the 
necessary boast) all Eurppe is acquainted, declare. Many 
may dispute by interest with me ; but if there be one who 
would prefer himself by his abilities, I beg the matter may 
be brought to trial. The Collection is at hand ; and I re- 
quest, my Lord, such person and myself may be examined 
by that test, together. It is an amazing store of knowledge ; 
and he has most, in thii way, who shall shew himself most 
acqus^inted with it. 

** What are my own ablHties* it very ill becomes me thus 
to boast ; but did they not qualify n^e for the trust, my 
Lord, I would not ask it. As to those of any other, unless 
a man be conjured from the dead, I shall not fear to say, 
there is not any one whoeyer, that is able so much as to 
call the parts of the Collection by their names. 

** I kaow I shall be accused of ostentation, in giving to 
myself , this preference ; and I am sorry for it : but those 
who have candour, will know it could not be avoided. 

** Many excel, my Lord, in pther studies : it is my chance 
to have bestowed the labour of my life on this : those 
labours may be of some use to others. This appears the 
only instance in which it is possible that they should be 
rewarded ." 

In a subsequent Inspector, he gave the world one, on the 
improvement of Botany by raising plants, and reading lec- 
tures on them at the British Museum, with the living plants 
before the Lecturer and Us Auditors. — Poor Sir John ! be 
was born half a century too early ! — He would, id this da^t 
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he had a work for publication, hn employers sfi- * 
pulatedy in their contracts, that the Author should 
conceal bis name ; a circumstance not quite new 
among a certain race of Authors.'* But the genius 

kave made his Lectorea ftsbionable ; and might hare secur- 
ed at the Opera, everj Bl^t, an elegant aadiencc ibr the 
■ezt rooming, in the girdens of the > 



** It would be difficult to form a list of bis anonjmoas 
works or compilatioas among which many are curioDs. 
Tradition has preserved his name as the writer of Mrs. 
Glane*6 Cookery, and of sevaial Xoveb. There is a jetj 
enrioas Work, entitled ** TraTels in the East,** 2 vols. 8yo, 
of which the author has been freqoently and in vain inquir- 
ed after. These travels are attriboted to a Noble Lord ; 
but it DOW appears that they are a verj entertaining narra- 
tive, manufactured by Hill. Whiston, the bookseller, had 
placed this Work in his MS. Catalogue of Hill's books. 

There is still another production of considerable noerit, 
entitled ** Obserratioas on the Greek and Roman Classics, 
1753.** A learned friend recollects, when young, that this 
critical WoriL was said to be written by Hill. It excels 
Blackwell and Fenton ; and aspires to the nameroos com- 
position of piose. The sentimental Critic enters into the 
feelings of the great Anthon whom he describes, with 
spirit, delicacy of taste, and sometimes with beaatlful illus- 
tration. It only^ants a chastening hand, to become a 
manual for the young classica] Student, that he may acqure, 
iliose vivid emotions, which many College Tutors may not 
1^ capable to communicate. 

I suspect, too, he is the author of this Work, from a pas- 
sage which Smart quotes, as a specimen of Hiirs puffing 
himself, and of those smart short periods which look like 
wit, without being witty. — In a letter to himself, as ^ve are 
told, Hili writes :— ** Toil haye dii^yered many of tlie 
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^ of Hill was not annihilated, bj bfeing thrown down 
BO violently on his mother earth. Like Anthssus, 
it rose still fresh ; and like Proteus, it assumed 

beauties of tb^ ADcients — they are obliged to you ; we are 
obliged to you : were they alivfe, they would thank you ; we, 
who are aiire, do thank you.'* — ^If HiH could digcriminate 
the most hidden beauties of the Ancients, the tact must 
haye been formed at his leisure — in his busy hours he never 
copied them ; but when had he leisure ? « 

I shall notice two other Works, of the most contrasted 
character, to dispfaij the venjatility and dispositions of tills 
singular Genius, at different was. When '< The Inspector** 
was rolling in his chariot about the town, appeared ** Let- 
ters from the Inspector to a Lady, 1752." It is a pamphlet, 
containing the amorous correspondence of Hill with a reign- 
ing Beauty, whom he first saw at Ranelagh. On his first 
ardent professions, he is contemptuously rejected ; he per- 
seyeres in high passion, and is coldly encouraged ; at length 
he triumphs ; and this proud and nUen Beauty, in her 
turn, presents a horrid picture of the passions. Hill then 
becomes the reverse of what he was ; weary of her jealousy, 
sated with the intercourse, he studiously avoids, and at 
lengtli rejects her, assigning, for his final argument, his ap- 
proaehliig marriage. The work may produce a moral efiec^^ 
while It exhibits a striking picture of all the misery of illi- 
cit connexions : but these scenes are coloured with Ovidian 
warmth. The original letters were shewn at the Booksel- 
' ler*s : Hiirs were in his own hand-writing, and the Lady's 
in a female hand. But whether Hill was the publisher, as 
an attempt at notoriety ; or the Lady admired her own 
correspondence, which is often exquisitely wrought, was not 
known. 

Hill, in his serious hours, published a large quarto volume* 
entitled *< Thoughts concerning God and Nature, 1755.'* . 
This Work, the result of bis scientifie knowledge and J^ ^ r'-:- 
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new forms. Lady Hill, and the young HiHs, 
were claimants on Iiift industry, far louder than 
the evanescent Epigrams which darted aromd 
him : these latter, however, were more numeroni 
flian ever dogged an author in his toad to literary 
celebrity." H\9^ science, his ingenuity, and his 
impudence, revived the credulity of the Public, 

moral reasoning, was never undertaken for the purpose of 
profit. He printed it with the certainty of a considerable 
loss, from its abstract topics, not obvious to genera] readers ; 
at a time, too, when a guinea quarto was a very hazardous 
enterprise^. He published it purely from conscientious and 
religious motives, a circumstance mentioned in that Apol- 
ogy of his Life, which we have noticed. The more closely 
tlie character of Hill is scmtinissed, the more extraordinary 
appears this man, so often Justly contemned, and unjustly 
"depreciated. 

^^ It would oecnpy pages to transcribe Epigrams gu HilL 
One of them alludes to his philosophical, as well as his lit- 
rrary character. 

«*SilI puffii himself; foibev to chide ! 

An inaect Tile and mean ^ 
Must first, he know^ be Biapdfied 

Before it can be seen.** 

Garrick*s happy lines are well known, on his Farces. 

*^ For physic anft farces his eqaal there scarce is — 
His farces are pbysic, his physic a farce is.** 

Another said — 

*^ The worst that we wbh thee, for all thy vile crimes, 
Is to take thy own physic, and read thy own rhimes.*' 

The rejoinder would reverse the wish — 

" For, if he takes his phytic first, 
He*U neiver read hit rhimesv** 
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with the innocent quackery of attributing all me- 
dicinal virtues to British herbs. He made manj 
walk out, who were too sedentary : thej were 
delighted to cure headachs by fever-few tea; 
hectic fevers by the daisy ; colics, by the leaves 
of camomile, and agues by ita flowers. All these 
were accompanied by plates of the plants, with 
the Linnean names." This was preparatory to 
the Essences of Sage, Balsams of Honey, and 
Tinctures of Valerian. Simple persons imagined 
they were scientific botanists in their walks, with 
Hill's plates in their hands. But one of the newly- 
discovered virtues of British herbs waSi undoubt- 
edly, that of placing the discoverer in a chariot. 

13 Hill says, in his pamphlet on the «' Virtues of British* 
Herbs :'* — " It will be happy, if, by the same means, the 
knowledge of plants also becomes more general. The 
stndy of them is pleasant, and the exercise of it healthful. 
He who seeks the herb for its cure, will find it half effected 
by the walk ; and when be is acquainted withf the useful 
kinds, he may be more peoplt'if beside his own, physician.'* 
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BOTLE AKD BENTLET. 



A FACTION (jf^iff at 0(tfoTd^ tkt conuaM moven qf thU 
Ckmtroversy^^ir ffiUiam Tsmpk*i opmions the ostennhU 
eause : EdUims qf classicai Jvthors, bg ycfung Studentt ai 
Oasfordf the probable one — BoyU^t Jirtt attack in the Prrfkca ' 
to hit Phalaris — Bentky, itfter a iilenu qf three yearSf betroy% 
kUfeeHngs on the Uterary caiumnyqf Boyle — Boyle repUes by 
the *^ Examination qf Bentley*t Diuertation^^'^Beaaey re-* 
joined by enlarging it — J^e ^ects qf a contradictory Narra^ 
live at a distant time — BeniUy*$ tutpicions qf the origin qf 
the PhalariSf and " ne Examination,** proved by tubsequeM 
facte — Bentley*i dignity when stung at the ridiaiie qf Dr. 
King — applies a classical pun, and nicknmnies his facetiouB 
and caustic Adversary — King invents an estraordinairy Index^ 
to diuect the character qf Bentley — Specimens qf the Contro^ 
versy: Boyle* s menaut anathema, and htdicroui kumour^^ 
BerUley*s sarcastic rep^ not vtferitmr to that tftke Wits. 

Thb splendid controversj between Bojie and 
Bentlej was sometimes a strife of gladiators, and 
has been regretted as the opprobrium of our Lit- 
erature ; but it may also be considered, on one 
aide at least, as a noble contest of heroism, and 
may be perpetuated to ita honour. 

The ostensible cause of the present Quarrel 
was inconsiderable ; the concealed motive lies 

deeper ; and the party-feelings of the haughty 
TOL. 1. 22 ^ 
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Amtarchttt of Cambridge, and a facdoo o( Wits 
at Oxford, under the secret influence of Dean 
Aldrich, proToked this fierce and ^orious contest 

Wit, Ridicale, and Invective, by cabal and 
stratagem, obtained an apparent triumph over a 
single iodividoal, who, like the Famesian Hercules, 
seemed to personifj the force and resistance of 
incomparable strength. ** The Bees of Christ- 
church," as this conspiracy of Wits has been 
ealled, so musical and so angr j, rushed in a dark 
swarm about him, but onlj left their fine stings in 
the flesh thej could not wound. He onlj put oat 
his hand in contempt, never in rage. The Christ- 
church men, as if doubtful whether Wit could 
prevail against Learning, had recourse to the ma- 
liciousness of personal satire. Thej amused as 
idle public, who could even relish sense and Oreek^ 
seasoned as they were with Wit and Satire ; while 
Bojie was shewing how Bentley wanted Wit, and 
BenHey was proving how Boyle wanted Ljeaming* 

To detect the origin of the Controversy, we 
must find the seed-plot of Bentley^s Volume in 
Sir William Temple's "Essay upon Ancient and 
Modem Learning," which he inscribed to his 
Alma Mater, the University of Cambridge. Sir 
. William, who had caught the contagion of the 
prevalent literary Controversy of the times, in 
which the finest geniuses in Europe had entered 
the lists, i'^agined that the Ancients possessed a 
greater force of genius, with some pe<;;uliar advan- 
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tages ; iliat the humaitmind was in a state of de- 
cay ; and that our knowledge was nothing more t|^an 
scattered fragments saved out of the general ship- 
wreck. He writes with a premeditated design to 
dispute the improvements, or undervalue the in- 
ventions of his own age. Wotton, the friend of 
Bentley, replied by his curious volume of ** Re- 
flections on Ancient and Modern Learning." But 
Sir William^ in his ardour, had thrown out an 
unguarded opinion, which excited the hostile con- 
tempt of Bentley. ^' The oldest books (he says) 
we have, are still in their kind the best : the two 
most ancient that JE know of, in prose, are ^sop'a 
Fables and Phalaris's Epistles." — The Epistles, 
he insists, exhibit every excellence of ^^ a States- 
man, a Soldier, a Wit, and a Scholar." — That 
ancient Author, whom Bentley afterwards assert* 
ed, was only *^ some dreaming pedant, with his 
elbow on his desk." 

Bentley, bristled over with Greek, perhaps then 
considered, that to notice a vernacular and vola- 
tile writer, ill assorted with the Critic's Fastus* 
But, about this time. Dean Aldrich had set an ex^* 
ample to the Students of Christchurch, of publish- 
ing editions of Classical Authors. Such juvenile 
Editorships served as an easy admission into the 
fashionable Literature of Oxford. Alsop had 
published the ^sop ; and Boyle, among other 
'^ young gentlemen," easily obtained the favour of 
the Dean, *^ to desire him to undertake an Edition 
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of the EpiBtlea of Phalaris.'' Such are the modest 
terms Bojle employs m his reply to Bentley, af* 
ter he had discovered the milucky choice of his 
Author. 

A MS. in the King's Library^ during the pre- 
paring of Phalaris, was to be collated ; and Bent- 
ley, about this time, became the Royal Librarian. 
Boyle did not apply directly to Bentley, but ci^ 
cuitously, by his bookseller, with whom the Doc- 
tor was not on terms. Some act of civility, or a 
Mercury more ^< formose," to use one of his latin- 
isms, was probably expected. The MS. was 
granted, but the Collator was negligent. Bentley 
reclaimed it in six days, though ''four hours" had 
been sufficient for the purpose. 

When Boyle's Phalaris appeared, he made this 
charge in the Preface ; that having ordered the 
Epistles to be collated with the MS. in the King's 
Library, the Collator was prevented perfecting 
the Collation by the singular humanity of the 
Library-keeper, who refused any further use of 
-the MS. ; pro singulari stUi humanUcUe n^aitit: 
an expression that sharply bit a man marked by 
the haughtiness of his manners, on the subject of 
Greek Authors.' 

1 Han^tiness was the markii^ feature of Bentley's fit- 
erary character ; and his Wblseyan style and air haye been 
played en by the Wits.— Bentley happened to express him- 
self on the King's MS. of Phalaris in a manner their wit^ 
malice tai^ned against him. ** "IVas asorprise (he said) t» 
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Bentleyj on this insalt, informed Bojie of what 
had passed. He expected that Boyle would have 
civilly cancelled the page ; but he tells us he did 
not require this, because, <^ to have insisted on the 
cancel, might have been forcing a gentleman to 
too low a submission ;''— -a stroke of deiicacjr 
which will surprise some to discover, in the stne^ng 
character of Bentley. But he was also too faatighty 
to ask a favour, and too conscious of his superi- 
ority, to betray a feeling of injury. Boyle replied, 
that the Bookseller's account was quite different 
from the Doctor's, who had spoken slightingly of 
him. Bentley said no more. 

Three years had nearly elapsed, when Bentley, 
in a new edition of his friend Wotton's book, pub- 
lished ^^ A Dissertation on the Epistles of the 
Ancients;" where, reprehending the false criti- 
cism of Sir William Temple, he asserted that the 
Fables of M^op and the Epistles of Phalaris were 
alike spurious. The blow was levelled at Christ- 
church ; and all " the Bees" were brushed down 
in the warmth of their summer-day. * 

. It is remarkable that Bentley kept a silence of 
more than toro years ; indeed, he had considered 

find that our MS. was not perused." — Oua MS. (they pro- 
ceed) that is, his Majesty's and mine ! He speaks out now ; 
'tis no longer the King's, but our MS. i. e. Dr. Bentley's and 
the King's in common, Ego et Rex meus-^mnch too familiar 
fo a Library-keeper !" — It has been said that Bentley used 
' the same Wolseyan egotism, on Pope's publications :— ** Tbif 
man is always abusing me or the King /" 
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the affair so triyial, that he had preserved no part 
of the Correspondence with Bojle, whom no doubt 
he slighted as the yoang Editor c^ a spurious 
author. But Bojie's Edition came forth, as Ben^ 
ley expresses it, ** with a sting in its mouth." 
This, at first, was like a cut finger — he breathed 
on it, and would have forgotten it ; but the nerve 
was touched, and the pain raged long after the 
stroke. Even the great mind of Bentley began to 
shrink at the touch of literary calumny, so diflEer* 
ent from the vulgar kind, in its extent and its dura- 
tion. 'He betrays the soreness he would wish to 
conceal, when he complains that *^ the false stoiy 
has been spread all over England." 

The statement of Bentley produced, in reply, 
the famous book of Boyle's Examination of Bent- 
ley's Dissertation. It opens with an imposing 
narrative, highly polished, of the whole transac- 
tion, with the extraordinary furniture of docu- 
ments, which had never before entered into a 
literary controversy — depositions — certificates — 
affidavits — atfd private letters. Bentley now re- 
joined by his enlarged Dissertation on Phalaris, a 
volume of perpetual yaluie to the lovers of An- 
cient Literature, and to which a memorable pre- 
face, itself a volume, exhibits another Narrative, 
entirely differing from Boyle's. These produced 
new replies, and new rejoinders. The whole 
Controversy became so perplexed, that it has 
frij^htened away all who have attempted to adjual 
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the particulars. With unanimous consent, they 
give up the cause, as one in which both parties 
studied onlj to contradict each other. Such was 
the fate of a Narrative, which was made out of the 
recollections of the parties, with all their passions 
at work, after an interval of three years. In each, 
the memory seemed only retentive of those pas- 
sages which best suited* their own purpose, and 
which were precisely those the otber party was 
most likely to have forgotten. Whj^t was forgot- 
ten, was denied ; what was admitted, was made to 
refer to something else ; dialogues were given, 
which appear never to have been spoken, and in- 
cidents described, which are declared never to 
have taken place ; and all this, perhaps, without 
any purposed violation of truth. Such were the 
dangers and misunderstandings which attended a 
Narrative framed out of the broken, or passionate 
recollections of the parties on the watch to con- 
found one another.^ 

9 Bentley, in one place, having to give a positire contntp 
diction to the statement of the Bookseller, rising in all his 
dignitj and energy, exclaims : ** What can be done in this 
case ? Here are two contrary affirmations ; and the matter 
being done in prirate, neither of us have any witness. I 
might plead, as iSmilius Scaurus did against one Varins, of 
SacfD. Farhu Sucronetisis ait, JEmilvus Scaurus negat* Utri 
en^^is, QuiriUs V* p. 21.— The story is told by Valerius 
Maximus, lib. iii. c. 7. Scaurus was insolently accused by 
one Varius, a Sucronian, that he had taken bribes from 
JUithridates : Scaorus addressed the Roman people. ** He 
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Benflej's Narrative is a most vigorous produc- 
tion : it heaves with the workings of a master- 
spirit; still reasoning with such force, and still 
applying with such happiness the stores of his 
copious literature, that, had it not been for this 
Literary Quarrel, the mere English reader had 
lost this single opportunity of surveying that com- 
manding intellect. 

Boyle's Edition of Phalaris was a work of pa- 
rade, designed to confer on a young man, who 
bore an eminent name, some distinction in the 

did not think it just that a man of his age should defend 
himself against accusations, and before those who were not 
born when he filled the offices of the Republic, nor witness- 
ed the actions he had pertbrmed. Yarius, the SucroniaOf 
says that Scaurus, corrupted by gold, would have betrajed 
the Republic ; Scaurus replies, It is not true. Whom will 
you believe, fellow Romans ?" — This appeal to the people 
produced all the effect imaginable, and the ridiculous ac- 
cuser was silenced. 

Bcntley points the same application, with even moi« 
self-consciousness of his worth, in another part of his -Pi^ 
fkoe. It becaote necessary to praise himself, to remove the 
odium Boyle and his friends bad raised on him-— it was a 
difficulty overcome. " I will once more borrow the form of 
argument that iEmilius Scaurus used against Varius Su- 
cronensis. Mr. Spanheim and Mr. Grasvius give u high 
character of Dr. B's learning : Mr. Boyle gives the meanest 
that malice can furnish himself with. Vtri creditis, Quu 
rites .^—Whether of the characters will the present age or 
posterity believe ?" p. 82. It was only a truly great mind 
which (Could bring itself so close to posterity. 
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Literarj world/ But Bentlej seems to hare beeir 
well informed of the secret transactions at Christ-^ 
church. In his first attack he mentions Bojle as 
^* the young gentleman of great hopes, whose name 
is set to the Edition^" and asserts that the Edi" 
tor, no more than his own Phalaris, has written 
what was ascribed to him. He persists in ma:kiQg 
a plurality of a pretended unity, by multiplying 
Boyle into a variety of little personages, of " new 
editors," our " annotators," our " great geniuses." * 
Boyle, touched at these reflections, declared "they 
were levelled at a learned Society, in which I had 
the happiness to be educated ; as if Phalaris 
had been made up by contributions from several 

3 It was the fasbion" then to appear very nnconcenied 
about one's literary repotation ; but then to be so tenacious 
about it, when once obtained, as not to suffer, with common 
patience^ even the little finger of Criticism to touch it. 
Boyle, after defending what he calls his *' honesty,'* adds : 
** the rest ohb/ touches my learning. This will give me no 
concern, though it may put jtne to some little trouble. ' ^ I 
shall enter upon this with the indifference (if a gamester nho 
pU^s but for a trifle*'* On this affected indifference, Bent^ 
ley keenly observes : — ^This was entering on his worit a little 
ominously ; for a gamester who plays with indifference never 
plays his g^me well. . Besides that, by thi&odd compafison* 
he seems to give warning, and is. as good as his word, that 
he will put the dice upon his Readers as often as he can; 
But what is worse than aTl, this comparison puts one in 
mind of a general rumour, that there's another s^t of Game- 
sters, who play him in his dispute, while themselves art 
saie behind the curtain." 

Bentley't Diuertatioii oo FIiq|arii, p. ^ 
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liands." Pressed by Bentlej to acknowledge (he 
assistance of Dr. John Freind, Bojle confers on 
him the ambiguous title of *< The Director of 
Studies.'' Bentley links the Beet together — Htf 
Freind and Dr. Alsop. '< The Director o{ Stiid- 
ies, who has lately set out Ovid's Metamorj^oses, 
with a Paraphrase and Notes, is of the same size 
for learning with the late Editor of the JEiWjpBn 
Fables. They bring the Nation into contempt 
abroad, and themselves into it at home ;" and adds 
to this magisterial style, the mortification of his 
criticism on Freind's Ovid, as on AIsop's Maof^ 

But Boyle assuming the honours of an edition 
of Phalaris, was but a venial offence, compared 
irith that, committed by the celebrated Yolume, 
published in its defence. 

If Bentley's suspicions were not far from the 
truth, that << the Phalaris had been made up hy 
contributionSf^^ they approached still closer, 
when they attacked << The Examination of his 
Dissertation." Such was the assistance which 
Boyle received from all " the Bees," that scarcely 
a few ears of that rich sheaf fall to his portion. 
His efforts hardly reach to the mere narrative of 
his transactions with Bentley. All the varied 
erudition, all the Attic graces, all the inexhaustible 
wit, are claimed by others ; so that Boyle was not 
materially concerned either in his Phalaris, or io 
the more memorable Work.* 

* Rumours and Conjectures are the lot of Contemporaries ; 
Truth seeai reserved otHj for Pesterity ; aad, like tbe 
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The Christ-Church Party now formed a literary 
conspiracy against the great Critic ; and as treason 
is infectious when the faction is strong, they were 
secretly engaging new associates. Whenever any 
of the Party published any thing themselves, they 

Ikbled MiQerya, she is born of age at once. The secret 
liistoiy of this Volume, which partially appeared, has been 
more particularly opened in one of Warburton*8 Letters, 
who receired it from Pope, who had been " let into the se- 
cret." — Boyle wrote the Narrative, " which too was cor- 
rected for him." Freind, who wrote the entire Disserta- 
tion on ^^op in that volume, wrote also, with Atterbury, 
the body of the Criticisms; King, the droll argument, 
proving that Bentley was not the author of his own Disser- 
tation, and the extraordinary Index, which I shall shortly 
Botice. In Atterbury's Epistolary Correspondence Is a 
Letter, where, with equal anger and dignity, Atterbary 
^Tows his having written about hay\ and planned the nfyoU^ 
4»f Boyle's Attack upon Bentley ! — With these facts before 
as, can we read without surprise, if not with indignation, the 
passage, I shall now quote, from the book to which the 
name of Boyle is prefixed. In raising an artful charge 
against Bentley, of appropriating to himself some MS. Notes 
of Sir Edward Sherbum, Boyle, replying to the argument of 
B«itley, that Phalaris was the work of some Sophist, says : 
— " The Sophists are every where pelted by Dr. Bentley, 
fiv putting out what they wrote in other men's names ; ' 
bjst I did not expect to hear so loudly of it, from one that 
has so far outdone them ; for / think His mueh morse to 
lake the honour of another man^s book to one^s self, than to 
entitle one's own book to another man."-*P. 16. 

I am surprised Bentley did not turn the poipt of his 
antafonist's sword on himself, for this flourish was a mo^t 
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had twoni to have alwajs *' a fling at Bentley," 
and iatrif ned with their friends. They procured 
Keil, the Professor of Astronomy* li so grave » 
work as << The Theory of the Earth," to hare a 
fling at Bentley's boasted sagacity in conjectural 
Criticism, Wotton, in a dignified reproof, ad- 
ministered a spirited correction to the party-spirit ; 
while his love of Science induced him generously 

w^mrded one. But Beotler coold not then know so mnch of 
the book, *' made ap by contribotions/* as oorselves. 

Pairtial truths flew about in rumours at the time ; bat the 
friends of a roun^ Xobleman. and even his fellow workmen, 
teemed concerned that his glorj should not be diminished 
hj a rniDoos difisioQ. — Rjmer, in his ** Essay concemiiig 
GvioQs and Critical Learning.** judicioaidy sormirad its 
Ima orisin. I fancy this book was written (as most pablie 
•OB^ositions in that College are) by a ulect CM. Ererj 
one seems to have thrown in a repartee or so in his tnini 
and tiie most ingenious Dr. Aldrich (he does not deserve 
the epithet in its most friendly sense) no doabt, at their 
head, smoaked and panned plentifnlly on this occasion.** 
The arrogance of Aldrich exceeded eTen that of Bentley. 
Bymer tells us fhrther, that Aldrich was notorious for tlM 
enployii^ his " young inerperienced Students ;*' that fafc 
— hetraytd IMr. Boyle into the controversy, and is still te- 
Tolving others in the quarrel.*' Thus he points at tike ri- 
val chieftains ; one of whom never aj^ared m pabKc, hot 
was the great mover behind the curtain. These lively wits, 
so deeply busied among the obscurest writers of antiquity* 
80 mudi against their will, making up a shew of l e ai tdiig 
against the formidable array of Bentley, exhilarated them- 
selves in their dusty labours, by a perpetual stimulus of 
keen humour, playful wit, and angry invective. No dkmhl 
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Id commend Keil, and intimate the advantages the 
world maj derive from his studies, ^* as he grows 
older.'' Eveo Garth and Pope struck in with the 
alliance, and condescended to pour out rhimes 
more lasting than even the prose of *^ the Bees." 

they were often enraged at bearing the yoke about their 
Inziuiaat manes, ploughing the darkest and heaviest soil of 
antiquity. They had been reared, 

** Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superlxM.** 

G«oiK. Lib. iU. 117« 

«< To insult the ground, and proudly pace the plain/* 

Tkapp. 

Swift, in ** The Battle of the Books,*' who, under his 
patron, Sir William Temple, was naturally in aUiance with 
«• tlie Bees,V with ingenious ambiguity alludes x to the glo- 
rious manufacture. '* Boyle, clad in a suit of anBoar» 
fohich had been given him by aU the Gods.'* Still the troth 
was pnly floating in rumours and surmises ; and the llttl% 
Boyle had doae, was not yet known. Lord Orrery, his son, 
had a diflSculty to overcome, to pass lightly over this aUu- 
sion. The literary honour of the family was at stake, and 
his filial piety was exemplary to a father, who had unfortu- 
nately, in passion, deprived his Lordship of the family^ 
library ; a stroke from which his sensibility never recoweg^ 
ed, and which his enemies ungenerously pointed agpiw^ .^,, 
him. Lord Orrery, with all the tenderness of a son, and H^^;^ ' 
the caution of a politician, observes on **the armour given ^t^^' 
by the Gods :*'— " I shall not dispuU about the g^ of the 
Armour. The Gods never bestowed celestial armour, ez* 
eept upon heroes, whose courage and superiour strength dis- 
tinguished them from the rest of mankind." Most inge- 
idoosly he would seem to convert into a classical fable, 
what was designed as a plain matter of fact ! 

It does credit to the discernment of BentJey, whtie taste 

TOL. I. 23 * 
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Bat of all the rabid Wits who fiifitened on las 
prey, nerar lo draw his fangs from the a^Ie aoH 
inal, the facetious Dr. King seema to hare been 
the onlj one who excited Bentlej^ anger* Par* * 
severing malice, in the teasing shape of cansdc 
banter, seems to have affected the spirit efcn of 
Bentley. 

At one of those conferences, which passed be- 
tween Bentley and the Bookseller, King happen* 
ed to be present ; and being called on by Bojle 
to bear his part in the drama, he performed it 
quite to the taste of *^ the Bees/' He addressed 
a letter to Dean Aldrich, in which he gave one 
particular : and, to make up a sufficient dosd, 
dropped some corrosives. He closes his letter 
thus : — ^' That scorn and contempt which I have 
naturallj from pride and insolence, makes me re- 
member that which otherwise I might have for- 
* gotten.'* Nothing touched Bentley more to the 
quick than reflections on *^ his pride and inso- 
lence." Our defects seem to lose much of their 
^character, in reference to ourselves, by habit and 
natural disposition : yet we have always a painful 
suspicion of their existence ; and he who touches 
them, with no tenderness, is never pardoned. 
The invective of King had all the bitterness of 
truth. Bentley applied a line from Horace ; 

iras not \ery lively in English composition, that he pro* 
nounced Boyle was not ttu author of the Examination, froai 
the variety qf styles in if.— p. 107. 
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which sheired that both Horace and Bentlej 
could pipi in aifger : 

. ^.Frodcriptl JRi%t5 RupiU pus atque veaenura.''^ 

■ ■*■-•• ■ ■ . ■ ■ , 

' The filth and venom of RapUius King, — 

Thtf particular, King imperfectly recollected, 
made afterwards much noise among the Wits, for 
^ving them a new notion of the nature of uncient 
MSS. King relates that Dr. Bentlej said :— " If 
the MS. were collated, it would be worth nothing 
for the future.'* Bentley, to mortify the pertness 
of the Bookseller, who would not send his pub- 
lications to the Royal Library, had said that 
he ought, were it but to make amends for the 
damage the MS. would sustain by his printing the 
Tarious readings ; ^* for," added Bentley, after the 
Tarious lections were once taken and printed, f&e 
MS. would be like a squeezed orange^ and littlt 
ivorthforihe future.^^ This familiar comparison 
of a MS. with a squeezed orange, provoked the^ 
Epigrammatists. Bentley adds some curious 
facts concerning the fate of MSS. after they bare 
been printed; but is aware, he says, of what little 
relish or sense the Doctor has of MSS. who is 

' This short and pointed satire of Horace is merely a 
pleasant story about a low wretch of the name of King ; 
and Brutus, under whose comniand he was, is entreated • 
get rid of him, from his hereditary hatred to all Kings. I 
suppose this pun must be considered legitimate, otherwise 
Horace was an indifierent punster. 
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bettor skiDed in ^* the catalogue of ales^ his Hiimty' 
Dumtj, Hugmatee, Three-threads, and the rest 
of that glorious list, than m the caMogue of 
MSS/' King, in his banter en Dr. List^i 
joumej to Paris, had given a list of these EIngBdi 
beverages. It was well known that he wa» in too 
constant an intercourse with them all. Bentlej 
nicknames King through the progress of Ids 
Controversy, for his tavern-pleasures, Humtj-' 
Dumty, and accuses him of writing more in a 
Tavern than in a Studj. He little knew the in- 
justice of his charge against a Student who had 
written Notes on 22,000 books and MSS. ; but 
thej were not Oreek ones. 

All this was not done with impunit j. An irri- 
tated Wit onlj finds his adversary cutting out 
work for him. A second letter, more abundant 
with the same pungent qualities, fell on the head 
of Bentley. King says* of the Arch Critic : — " He 
thinks meanly, I find, of my reading ; yet for all 
that, I dare say I have read more than any man in 
England besides him and me ; for I have read his 
book all over."' Nor was this all: '^Humty- 

• A keen repartee ! Tet King oonld read this migkty 
Volume, as **a vain confased performaoce,*' which the 
learned Dodwell declared to *' the Bees of Cbrist-chorch,'* 
who looked op to him, that, *'he had never learned sa 
much from any book of the size in his life.'* King was as 
unjust to Bentley, as Bentley to King. Men of Genins are 
more subject to ** unnatural ciyil war,*' than even tht 
Blockheads whom Pope sarcastically .lennMches witb it 
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Dumtj" published eleven '^ Dialogues of the 
Dead," supposed to be written by a Student at 
Padua, coocenung '^ one Bentivoglio, a very trou- 
bkisbine critic in the world ;" where, under the 
character of " Signior Moderno,'* Wotton falls 
into his place. Whether these dialogues morti- 
fied Bentley, I kndw not : they ought to have af- 
forded him very high amusements But when a 
man is at once tickled and pinched, the operation 
requires a gentler temper than Bentley's. " Hum- 
ty-Dumty," indeed, had Bentley too often before 
him. There was sometliing like inveteracy in his 
wit ; but he who invented the remarkable Index 
to Boyle's book, must have closely studied Bent- 
ley's character. He has given it with all its pro- 
tuberant individuality.'' 

Bentley, with his peculiar idiom, had censured 
'< all the stiffness and stateliness, and operoseness 
of style, quite alien from the character of Phalai'is^ 
a man of business and despatch." Boyle keenly 
turns his own words on Bentley. ^^ Stiffness and 

The great Critic's own notion of his Volume seems eqnallj 
modest and Just. ** To underyalue this dispute about Pha- 
laris, because it does not suit one's own studies, is to quar- 
rel with a circle, because it is not a square. If the ques- 
tion be not of vulgar qse, it was writ therefore for a tew ; 
for even the greatest performances, upon the most import- 
ant subjects, are no entertainment at all to the many qf ths^ 
nwrldr p. 107. 

"^ This Index, a very original mortel of literary pleasasjt- 
ry, is at once a latirical cbaraoter of the great Critic, «^> 
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BtateKmBMf and operoseness of siylt^ is indeed 
quite alien from the character of a man of bust" 
ness ; and being but a Library-kupeTf it is not 
over-modestlj done, to oppose his judgment and 
taste to that of Sir William Temple, who knows 
more of these things than Dr. Bentlej does U 
Hesjchius and Suidas. Sir William TiBmpie 
has spent a good part of his life in transacting af> 
fairs of State : he has written to Kings, and thej 
to him ; and this has qualified him to judge, how 

what it professes to be. I preserve a specimen among tbe 
cariosities I am collecting. It is entitled, 

** j4 short account qf Dr, BtnJtky, lnfi»ay qf Index. 

** Dr. Bentley's tme story proved false, by the testimih 
aies of, &c. p. — . 

** His civil language^ p. — . 
'^ Hit nice taste, 

in Wit, p. — . 
in Style, p. — >. 
in Greek, pb-» 
in Latin, p. -— 
'. " » in English, p.— • 

^ His modesty and decency in cob- 

^ tradicting great meiS*' — a veiy 

" ' ' long list of Anthers, conclndii^ 

with " Evertf body :" p. — 
^ His familiar acquaintance witli 

books he never saw,'* p. — . ' 
And lastly, "his profound skiU^ 
Criticism — ^from beginnii^t« 
The Ew;^,»»- 
Which thus terminates the Veli^jgae^ 
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Kings should write, much better thau the Ifihraryr^ 
keeper at St James^sJ*^ — This may serte as a 
specimen of the Attic style of the ControTersy. 
H%rd words sometimes passed. Boyle complains 
of some of the similes which Bentley employs, 
more significant than elegant. For the new read- 
JngB dr his Phalaris, ^< he likens me to a bungling 
tinker, niending old kettles." Correcting the 
faults of his version, he says, ^< the first Epistle 
cpst me four pages in scouring ;" and, ^< by the 
help of a Greek proverb, he calls me downright 
ass." But while he complains of these sprink- 
lings of ink, he himself contributes to Bentley's 
Collection of Alinlne Proverbs, and *^ throws him 
in one out of Aristophanes," of " an Ass carrying 
Mysteries ;" " y proverb, says Erasmus (as " the 
Bees" construe him,) applied to those who were 
preferred to some place they did not deserve, as 
when a Dunce was made a Library-keeper,^^ 

Some ambiguous threats are scattered in the 
Volume, while others are more intelligible. When 
Bentley, in his own defence, had referred to the 
opinions some learned foreigners entertained of 
him, — they attribute these to " the foreigners, 
because they are foreigners ; We, that have the 
happiness of a nearer conversation with faim, know 
him better ^ and we may perhaps take an oppor- 
tunity of setting these mistaken strangers right in 
their opinions." They threaten him with his 
cliaracter, <^ ii a tongue that will last longer, and |;o 
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further, tkao their own ;" and, in the imperioitf 
style of Festusi add : *^ Since Dr. Bentle/ 
hai appealed to foreign Universities, to foreign 
Universities he must go.'' Yet this is light, coi»- 
pared with the odium they would raise against 
him by the menace of the resentments of a whole 
Society of learned men. 

** Single Mdsenaries die and drop off; but So€u6» 
are immortal : their resentments are sometimes defiv- 
ered down, from hand to hand ; and, when once they 
have begun with a man, there is no knowing whai 
they will leave him." 

In reply to this literary anathedk* Bentley was 
furnished, by his familiarity with his favourite 
authors, with a fortunate application of a term, 
derived from Phalaris himself. Cicero had con> 
veyed his idea of Cajsar's cruelty, by this term, 
which he invented from the very name of the 
tyrant.* 

*' There is a certain temper of mind that Cicero 
calls Phalarism; a spirit like Phalaris's. One wouM 
be apt to iihagine that a portion of it had descended 
upon some of his Translators. The gentleman has 
given a facoad hint, more than once in his book, that 
if I proceea further against Phalaris, I may draw, pe^ 
haps, a duel, or a stab upon myself ;*— a generous threat 
to a Divine, who neither carries* arms, nor principles,' 
fit for that sort of controversy. I expected such usagf 
from the 8[»irit of Phalarism. " 

"^ Cicero ad Atticiun, Lib. vii. Epist. xii. 

■ 4-- 
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In this controversy) the amusing fancjLof ^' the 
Bees*' could not pass by Phalaris without contriv- 
Hlg to make some use of that brazen Bull, by 
which he tortured men alive. Not satisfied in 
their Motto, from the earl of Roscommon, with 
wfedgiDg << the great Critic, like Milo, in the tim- 
ber he strove to rend,'* thej gave him a secoBd 
death in their Finis, by throwing Bentlej into 
Phalaris's Bull, and flattering their vain imagina* 
lions that they heard him ^^ bellow." 

• *^ He has defied Phalaris, and used him very coarse- 
ly, under the assurance, as he tells us, that ^ he is out 
of his reach." Jf any of Phalaris's enemies thought 
the same thing, and repented of their vain confi- 
deiice, afterwards, in his. BtiU. Dr. Bentley is perhaps, 
by this time, or will be suddenly satisfied, that he also 
has presumed a little too much upon his distance.; but 
'Iwili be too late to repent, when he begins to bel- 
law."» 

Bentley, although the solid force of his mind 
was not favourable to the lighter sports of Wit^ 
yet was not quite destitute of those airy qualities ; 
nor does he seem insensible to the literary merits 
of f^tiiat odd work," as he calls Boyle's Volume, 

BNo doaht this idea was the origin of that satirical Ga« 
priccio, which closed in a most fortunate pun — a literary 
Barkatore, where the Doctor is' represented in the hands 
of Phalaris^s attendants, who are putting him into the Ty- 
rant's bull ; while Bentley exclaims : ** I had rather be 
roasted than BoyUd,** 

YOh* u '•\ 24 
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and coBTejB a verj good notion of it : '< If his 
liook shall happen to be preserved anj where, a8 
an useful common-place book for Ridicule, Banter^ 
and all the topics of Calumnj." With equal dig- 
nity and sense, he observes on the Ridicule so 
freely used by both parties : <^ I am content, that 
what is the greatest virtue of his book 0hould be 
counted the greatest fault of mine." 

His Reply to.<' Milo's fate/' and the tortiB>» 
he was supposed to pass through, when thrown 
into Phalaris's Bull, is a piece of sarcastic humour, 
which will not suffer by comparison with the 
Volume more celebrated for its wit. 

^ The facetious ' Examiner' seems resolved to vie 
with Phalaris himself in the science of Phalarlsm 9 for 
bis revenge is not satisfied with one single death of hii 
adversary, but he will kill me over and over again, 
fie has slain me twice, by two several deaths ! one in - 
the first page of his book, and another in the last. In 
the Title-page, I die the death of Milo. the Crotonian, 

*' Remember Milo^s end. 

Wedged in that timber which he strore to nad.** 

'< The application of which most be this ^-r-That as 
Milo, after his victories at six several Olympiads, was 
at last eooquered and destroyed in wrestling with a 
Tree ; so I, after I had attained to some small reputa- 
tion in letters, am to be quite baffled and run down by 
rvooden antagonists. But in the end of his book he has 
got me into Phalaris's Bull, and he has the pleasure of 
ftUicying that he hears me begin to bellmv. Well, since 
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tt is certain that I am in the Bull, I have peitbrmed the 
part of a sufferer. For as the cries of the tormented, in 
old Phalaris's Boll, being conveyed through pipes 
lodged in the machine, were iurued into music for the 
>entertainment of the Tyrant; so the complaints ii?bich 
my torpients express from me, being conveyed to Mr. 
Boyr|e bjf this answer, are all dedicated to his pleasure 
imd diversion. But yet, methinks, when he was set« 
ting up to be PhcUaris junior, the very omen of it 
jSiight have deterred him. As the old tyrant himself, 
at last, bellowed in his own Bull, his imitators ought 
to consider, that at long run their own actions may 
cbance to overtake them." p. xlii. 

Wit, however, enjoyed the temporary triumph. 

^J?ot but that some, in that day, loudly protested 

against the award.** — " The Episode of Bentley 

and Wotton," in « The Battle of the Books," ia 

A Sir Richard Blackmore, in his bold attempt at writing 
•• A Satire against Wit," in utter defiance to it, without 
any, however, conyeys some opinions of the times. £[• 
there paints the great Critic, ** Crowned with applause,*' 
seated amidst ** the spoils of ruined Wits** — 

** Till his rude strokes had thresh'd the empty sheaf, 
Methought there had been something else than chaff/* 

Boyfe, not satisfied with the undeserved celebrity con« 
ceded to bis Volume, ventured to write Poetry, in which no 
one appears to have suspected the aid of ** The Bees.** 

** See a fine scholar sunk by Wit in Boyle ! 

After his foolish rliimes, both friends and foes 

Conclude they know who did not tvrUt fds prose.'** , • 

A Satire agaiim U^it, 
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conceived with all the caustic imagination of tbe 
first of our prose satirbts. There BeoHej'a grea} 
qualities are represented as " tall, without shape 
or comeliness ; large^ without strength or propo^ 
tion :" his various erudition, as ** armour patched 
np of a thousand incoherent pieces r" hia Book, 
as *^ the sound*' of that armour, *^ loud and dry, 
like that made bj the fall of a sheet of lead from 
the roof of some steeple :" his haughty intrepidity, 
as ^* a visor of brass, tainted by his breath, cor> 
rupted into copperas, nor wanted gall from the 
same fountain ; so that whenever provoked, by 
anger or labour, an atramentous quality, of 
most malignant nature, was seen to distil from hisi * 
lips." Wot(on is " heavy-armed and slow of 

foot, lagging behind.** They pcrxoli togctker in one 

ludicrous death. Boyle, in his celestial armour, 
by a stroke of his weapon, transfixes both ^^ the 
lovers," '^ as a cook trusses a brace 'of wood* 
H' cocks, with iron skewer piercing the tender sides 
of both. Joined in their lives, joined in their 
death, so closely joined, that Charon would mis- 
take them both for one, and waft them over Styx 
for half his fare." Such is the candour of Wit ! 
The great qualities of an adversary, as in Bentley, 
are distorted into disgraceful attitudes ; while the 
auspected virtues of a friend, as in Boyle, not 
satisfied to pass over in prudent silence, are even 
ornamented with spurious panegyric 
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Garth, catching the feefing of the time, suDg*-* 

" And to a Bentley 'tis we owe a Boyle." 

Posterity justly appreciates the Volume of 
Bentley for its stores of ancient Literature^ and 
the Author, for that peculiar sagacity ia emending 
a Gorrujpt 'text, which formed his distinguishing 
characteristic as a classical Critic ; and since this 
book, but for this Literary Quarrel had never 
appesired, reverses the names, in the verse of 
the Satirist, 
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